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of Life 


(for a Farthing a Day) 


Every hour you are not fit and well is a 
wasted hour. 

Why waste the hours ? 

Why not feel the sheer joy of living 
every day—and every hour ?~ 

True—you cannot feel this way if you 
suffer from depression, headaches, consti- 
pation, or disordered liver ; any of which 
may arise from excess of uric acid, which 
is the cause of more trouble than many 
people suspect, but uric acid has a master 
—Kruschen Salts. Take Kruschen Salts 
and there will be more hours of good health. 

Besides cleansing the body of impurities 


gently, surely, and painlessly, they possess | 








Tasteless in Tea 


Put as much in each 
breakfast cup as will 
lie on a sixpence 











Good health for 


The dose of a sixpenceful taken every morning 
is found in practice just the right amount for a 
most invigorating daily tonic. The medicinal 
dose for persons suffering from pains of rheu- 
matism and gout, or habitual constipation, with 
inactive liver, etc., is that given on the label 
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a wonderful power of giving new life and 
vitality to the whole System. 

In weather when it is difficult to get 

enough exercise and fresh air without the 
| risk of taking a chill, you need greater 
vital force and energy to throw off the 
sluggishness and indisposition that a se- 
| dentary life causes. 
Take a pinch of Kruschen Salts in your 
| breakfast cup of tea for a few mornings. 
Taken this way Kruschen Salts are taste 
less. But note the difference. Worries 
disappear, indifference vanishes, and de- 
pression gives way toa feeling of confident 
optimism. Health's everything ! 





a farthing a day. 


of the bottle, viz., half to one teaspoonful in a 
tumbler of hot water before breakfast. 
ECONOMY.——A bottle of Kruschen Salts costs 
1s. 9d., and last 3 months. Health and good 
| spirits for less than a farthing a day. Get a bottle 
at your chemist’s to-day, and start to-morrow, 
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There is a vight food 
for your baby—a food 
that will soothe and satisfy 
him when your own milk fails. 
When you have settled upon this right 
food, and not till then, you will enter 
into the true joy of motherhood; for a 
baby, when rightly fed, is a jovful 
possession whose happiness will soon 
prove infectious. 

If you are worried 
your little one—just try 


F¥ Send 3d. 
l 





and anxious about 
Robinson’s 
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“Patent” Barley and 
Milk. Doctors — the 
most experienced of them 
—declare that Robinson's 
3arley and Milk has never yet 


“Patent” 
been known to disagree with any baby. 
It adapts itself toevery need of a child’s 
tender little body, feeds the growing brain, 
builds bone, creates healthy tissue 


And, if it matters to you to know it, 
Robinson's is the least expensive, as well 
as the most reliable. 





Send 3d. in stamps 
for Booklet 




















it’s Cheaper to Make Your Own 
SUEDE HATS & DOROTHY BACS 


LADIES! SAVE MONEY! 
' SELL NICE LEATHER 

in all colours at 1/3 sq. ft. Send 2d. 

stamped addressed envelope for full 

set of Patterns.——-A. E. CATT, 

Leather Merchant, NORTHAMPTON. 









































DON’T LOOK OLD! 
a 
But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 
LOCKYER $3 SULPHUR aan, RESTORER 
jua rf , rina few 
. Served apy ce, has enabled 
t t cals "t eir 
2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
Lockys ‘ ! the Hair and restores the natural 
r it es ce i makes the n t perfect 
i Dre 
“ i Ha | re red by the great 
Ha e ]. Pri R & Ltd, he rd Labor 
at .t 1 | be obtained «yrect from them 
t t or from any sand stores throuy t the world, 
wes Skin Eru pt 
a clear nple I t t rast aunt 8 rritable 
ping ' no lotche tinate ¢ Pacconge appear by ap- 
plyi LPH Wh, which renders the skin spotiess, soft, clear, 
suppie, comlortable, ” For 42 yeass it has been the reme ly tor 
Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
Pimples Roughness | Sourf Spots 
Redness = Acne Rosea 
Sul, ne is prepare db > great og pos alists, J. PEPPER 
Pre) O., LAd., 12 Bediord beratories, London, S.E.1, and is soid 
in botties at 13 and 3/-. t Obta ned direct irom them 
by post or trom any ¢ chemists s and Stores throughout the world. 
Quickly removes he effecta of Sunascorch. 
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’ 
GOOD! IT’S MASON’S! 
Send 2/- in stamps or P.O. to 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 
and they will send you per 
Parcels Post 


TWO BOTTLES 
MASON’S WINE ESSENCE 


Ginger, Raspberry, Orange 
or Elderberry flavours. 


| 


Each bottle sufficient 
One Gallon 
delicious Wine. 


for 



















Quick Reliet im 
Cases or ‘Fl 
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The familiar symptoms of 
Influenza Cold—Sneezing, Oatarrh, 
Headache, Drowsiness—quickly relieved by 


DR. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Cures Catarrh or Cold in the Head in a 
few hours, and gives instant relief in 
case of Nervous Headache, Faintness 
or Giddiness. 

Of ali Chemists and Stores, 2/- or 
post free im United Kingdom 
2/3 (stamps), from Mackensie's 
Laboratories, Lid., Reading. 
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Have 


YOU 





Napoleon said that an army marches on its stomach... . 
And any doctor will tell you that the most important 
function of your daily life, next to breathing, commences 
within a few moments of your taking a meal! 
Your stomach controls your life, | the care of the stomach as the 
affects your mental outlook and | sole effective remedy. ... And, 
makes or mars not only your | to care for the stomach, you can 
own happiness, but that of | do no better than take Bisurated 
those near and dear to you. | Magnesia, that long-established 
Trace back almost any disorder | remedy prescribed by doctors 
and you will find it commences | and used in hospitals. Jt stops 
in the stomach! Even heart- | stomach pain INSTANTLY 


palpitation may arise through a | prevents fermentation and 
. ! ¢ a “ . 

distended stomach pressing the | quickly restores the digestion to 

vital organ out of place. Kidney | /ealth and strength. Bisurated 


attacks, liver twinges, pains Magnesia is used the = around; 
it costs but 1/3 a package at any 

« > 2<¢ ay y cy «cy } 

after eating e during the night, | cy emist’s for either powder or tablet 

gastric troubles, these and @| form, and is the stomach sufferer’s 

hundred other ailments call for | staunchest ally. Why not try it to-day? 


The word “ BISURATED ° is boldly {winted 
on every package for your prot action. 


Bismag Ltd. London, N.W.1 
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of Smoker, 


PLAYER’S MEDIUM 


packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. 


PLAYER'S NAVY 


Have a world-wide reputation. 














MILD (Gold Leaf) 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2/11 
24 for 1/5; 
In Packets and Tins from 





BASEN 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class 
‘Beautifully Cool 


PLAYER’S GOLD LEAF NAVY CUT 


PLAYER’S TAWNY NAVY CUT 
PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT - Peroz. 103d. 


Also Player's NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of Player's Navy Cut) 
AIRTIGHT TINS at 2/4 and 


Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Medium 


12 for 84d. 


John Player & Sons, 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 
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and Sweet Smoking.” 


Per Oz. 
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NAVY CUT 


4,8 respectively. 


TOT 


Li 


CUT CIGARETTES 


They are made from fine quality 

















PUTT 


— 








MEDIUM 
100 for 4/8; 50 for 2'5 
20 for tt4d.; 10 for 6d. 


all Tobacconists and Stores. 


Nottingham. 
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Most of the ailments that 
may attack your baby 


arise from improper feeding, and it is 
important that mothers should understand 
that baby will thrive best if fed in the 
natural way—at the breast. This will 
not be so difficult of accomplishment if the 
rospective mother includes in her daily 
ood a bowlful of Neave's Health Diet. 
But there are very many cases when the 
baby cannot be breast-fed, and then an 
important decision has to be made— 
** Which food shall we give our baby?"’ 


It is nearly a century since Neave'’s Food 


was first made, and the re markable way in which 








delicate and ill-nourished children have thriven on it 
has « aused its fame to extend throughout the world. 
Neave’s Food is widely endorse d by the medi -_ 
profession as the besr alternative to mother’s m 
EVERY MOTHER $ ‘ i tor Free 
Sample Tin, which w rwarded on receipt of 
ul. for postage. Be ; About Baby,” sent on 
rece: i 2] ara 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & De )}, FORDINGRRIDGE 














Babies thrive on 


Net 


Seld everywhere in 1/5 > ola Zins ; 





asso Od, Packets, 














GIVES QUICK RELIEF 
TO SUFFERERS OF 


COUGH 


Colds, Spasmodic Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs & Influenza 
The air carrying the antiseptic vapour 
with every breath makes breathing 
the sore throat, and stops the cou 

restful nights, 





inhaled 
soothe 
assurin 


easy, 


gh, 





| Est. 187 


) 


is inval hildre 


iable to mothers with young ¢ 
to sufferers from Asthi 


Sold by Chemists. Send P.C. for de 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. @ 
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FREE FROM WITNEY—PATTERNS OF 


WITNEY BLANKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., WITNEY 
Simply fill in Coupon for Dainty Blanket Samples. 


Many Splendid Bargains from the Magnifi- , Thousands of Bundles of Dainty Miniature 


cent New Factory at Witney. Blanket Samples Ready for Distribution. 
WITNEY IS FAMOUS FOR BLANKETS | BE SURE AND GET THE REAL ARTICLE 
HE Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., have now great facilities THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Witney, 
for dealing with their world-wide “ Direct from Witney " Oxfordshire, allow you to view, free of all cost or obligation, 
scheme of se\ling Witney Blankets, the World's Best, on samples (Dainty Miniature Blankets) of the actual articles. 


the system otf seeing Before Buying,” which has — 
been so popular for many years. Their new and (@IRECT FRO! : ‘¥ 
up-to-date factory with latest machinery is now DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY) ¢, 
working. This DIRECT FROM FACTORY s Als 
BARGAIN OFFER should indeed interest all 
who have the care of ourhomes. WITNEY HAS 
BEEN FAMOUS FOR BLANKETS FOR 
CENTURIES. Our aim is to supply the British 
Public with the best value in the WORLD'S 
BEST BLANKETS - 
You can get the genuine article “direct from the a> : a =< 
looms, and you may have first a dainty set of - 
samples, which may be viewed at home in leisure. 
Take the opportunity now of the offers made, 
and fill in the coupon and be one of the fortunate 
people to obtain Genuine Witney Blankets at 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY PRICES, Every 
jlanket a mass of comforting warmth, A Witney 
Blanket spells—-COMFORT. 


WITNEY BLANKETS ARE 
PROTECTED BY LAW. 


No Blankets made elsewhere can be called 
WITNEY BLANKETS. THE WITNEY 
BLANKET CO., LTD., deal only direct 
with the Public. Therefore. your orders 
should be sent to THE WITNEY BLANKET 
CO.,; LTD., direct, who have no agents. 



















The reputation of THE WITNEY 
BLANKET CO. LTD., and ther : THIS IS 
goods is world-wide, and has been EVERY- 





















\ 


founded on VALUE, QUALITY, and : BODY’S SSS Plihihtsiri ttle hi, A 
FAIR DEALING. For upwards of : BEST ay PT ti ane” 94 a is 
half a century The Witney Blanket Co., a # 4; é “f 
Ltd., have been sending their blankets WAY ; U 


to all parts of the world on the System : TO BUY 
of ‘' Perfect Satisfaction or money back BLANKETS, | 
in full.” Sensational bargains are being ° 
offered by the C om pa HOt eeweeeeetereeccnc ees 








Anticipate your requirements for the future. It will save Fill in the COUPON below. Direct from Witney will 
you money and time, The great convenience of buying come a parcel of Dainty Miniature Blankets as samples of 
in your home will be appreciated. All goods are sent car- the actual articles, revealing to you in your own home the 
riage paid and can be delivered at once. 


quality, variety, and value of the Witney goods. 


FACTS " REMEMBER «SPECIAL COUPON ena - 


1. al with us you deal direct with : 
: FOR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS OF WITNEY 
BLANKETS DIRECT FROM WITNEY. 









3 ‘ : To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Manufacturers, 

4. Patterns free, if you will fill in Ipon. : WITN EY, OXFORDSHIRE. 
his is Everybody's Best Way to Buy : E 
Blankets, so why go elsewhere, when you Please send me, post free, Miniature Blankets as patterns of Blankets 
He WORLI ae: ANOUS FIRM? —— direct from Factory (which I will return within FOUR DAYS). 

6. Our Blankets are fresh and fleecy from the : 
Factory. They arethe FINEST BLANKET NAME..... ‘ as anecenneeeeain ink avuanida vaboal 
VALUE IN THE WORLD. : 





of thousands of customers 

throu, it e world have been satisted with ; ADDRESS 

our goods, and we receive letters by the hundred : * “T 
testifying to the remarkable value : 


Many tens 
out 








and quality. 


The Quiver, Jan. ee everevencadoccesccocconenceecnevecenuéecsocecsenesncbencusene 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 10/-, 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
re-covered with our 
* Defiance"’ Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
“* Defiance '' Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- vpwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, "| 
BLACKBURN. 
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THE LIFE FOOD OF INVALIDS 


Persons of impaired digestion—pro- 
duced either by illness or advanced age 
—should avoid meats of all description, 
as animal food creates a harmful exer- 
tion of the vital powers, unduly stimu- 
lating nerves and brain, and producing 
a most unpleasant reactionary inertia. 
There is no more scientific means of 
nutriment forthe debilitated system than 


RIDGES FOOD 


This admirable food will provide all 
the sustenance needed by persons of 
disordered stomach or weak digestion. 
Taken at \bedtime it will soothe the 
nerves, warm the body, and promote 
refreshing sleep. It is more digestible 
than cocoa, and will not cause bil 


is 


lous 


ness. It can be made in a minute 
without trouble by simply adding 
boiling milk. 

60 YEARS’ TEST 
STILL THE BEST 
Obtainable at all brar f Roots, Parke's, Lewis 
and Burrows, T \Vhite, Taylo at or 
15,00) other chemists and yroce having 

Dr. Ridge’s Food and accept no cine 
TINS 9d., 1/6, 3/-, & 6/- 


Ridge’s Royal Food Mills, London, N.16 


PTTL LEP EELULE ULE UL CLEC UL LULL CLC 


cy 
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When yo 





simple directions g 
exactly the colour you want—true, even, 
Subsequent washings and exposure to sunshine do 
not affect the shade a whit—for Drummer Dyes 


The Drummer 
Sticks to his Colours 


u dye with Drummer Dyes, following the 
iven on each packet, you secure 
fixed. 


are Fast in every one of the 25 Colours: 
Light Blue Shell Pink Daffodil 
Saxe Blue Pink Tangerine 
Royal Blue Old Rose Brown 
Navy ed Nigger 
Light Green Pillar Box Red Heliotrope 
Dark Green Cardina auve 
Myrtle Rust Grey 
Emeral Maroon Purple 

Black 


The reliable Dye for all Fabrics. 


d. 


Drummer Dyes are ready for use, needing 


no addition except hot or boiling water; 

and all fabrics Drummer Dye most 
successfully—Cotton, Silk or Wool 

Get double and treble wear from your 

Each Blouses, Jumpers, Frocks Silk Stoc my, = 

Underwear, Sports Coats, the children’s things, etc., by 

Drummer Dye ing always reliable 
| From all Crocers, Stores, Oilmen and Chemists. 


Send for Free Booklet on Home Dyeing to: 
Sole Makers: Wm. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., Bolton 





DRUMMER DYES 
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MRS. > re eeeee Ace Make mr, Olne »y, Bucks. 


ENGLISH 1:2 LACE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Collars, Handkies, Tea Cloths, Edgings 
Motifs, D'oyleys, Yard Laces and In 
sertions, etc. Hand-sewn I erie and 
Blouses of beautiful d work 
manship. Jé/ustrations /> 








——__-_—___ ___—_ — 
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Mast ral 
Bookiu- f 
Stylin and 
‘idee 6 an 
hemrnl gal: 
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NORVIC 


SHOE CO., 
NORWICH 


- 

; SS 
4 \ 
if pb. \ 
t\ 4 a3 } 
4 


Trade Mark 









For 
Ladies 





M 132 Box 
Calf Gibson 


22/6 


Good Shoes like Mascot 


Cost little for repair—try them 


T’S an item, is shoe repair. Consider 

what repairs cost you in a year. If 
people reckoned up their repair bills over a 
period, they'd get an eye-opener as to the 
relative merits of different brands. Mascot 
Shoes have an extraordinary reputation for 
reliability, and they have entirely disproved 
the belief that durability cannot exist with 
style. Send for the Mascot Style Booklet, 
and judge for yourself as to whether style 
and wear are incompatible. Mascot Shoes 
look light and dainty; but try a pair on, 
stamp your foot, and you'll be surprised 
how stout and firm they feel. 


Made by the Makers of Norvic 
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FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 


LIVER OIL 





TAKE COD 















Wet 


Eleven Gold Medals _ 
bave been awarded Malhine 


Fy 


tTTT 


**Maltoline” is a nutritious 
flesh-formi: an 
nerve-restorative § which 
satisfactorily takes the 
Liver Oil. 
** Maltoline ” taken regular- 
ly will lead to a percept- 


« place of 


~ ible increase In weight, 

ag robust appearance and 

~ eneral improvement in 

~ ealth. Particularly bene- 
ficial to delicate adults and 

lie Weakly children. 

}, || MALTINE MFG. CO. Lea. 

(Letamiioned 1675) 





9 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, Ev. 





CADOED |. 


‘Maltoline 


Rte? TRADE MARK 










a2, 





I 


\ Githietisiisii ities 





At the London Medical 
Exhibition, held October, 
1921, many eminent physi- 
cians expressed the opinion 
that “‘Maltoline ’ would 
be much appreciated by 
those, knowing the valu- 
able properties of (od 
Liver Oil, but who are 
unable to take it, 



















Those requiring a rich, 
palatable preparation 
to promote increase in 
weight, robust appear- 
ance, and general im- 
provement in health, 
cannot do better than 
to try “ Maltoline,” the 
most successful alter- 
native for Cod Liver 
OiL 


Price 3/= per Bottle 
from Chemists and 
Stores, or direct from 


Maltine Mig. Co., Ltd., 
9(Q), Holborn Viaduct, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 


Send Stamps 6d, for a 
TRIAL PACKACE. 


SOCOOSSSSSESSESSSHOSOHHSOSSEOHOOOOHOOOOOOVODEOOSD 


| OOO9OOOOOOOOO OOO SOD 0999090008 


66 NOV- 
LART” 


A Simple Method 
of Producing 
Charming Pictures 
by means of 
Stencils. Anyone 
can get a good 
result the first time. 


Complete Outfits: 2/4, 4/3, 
8/3, Post Free. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, 


LIMITED, 


27 Bathampton, BATH. 


SAD DDD DADA AaAAAAAAAADALLLS 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSHSSSSOSHSOSOPOSOOOOOOSD 


SPOSCOCOOOOOE 








The natural substitute for mother’s milk is Cow AND GATE Mitk Foop 
This is all English, and is made entirely from the Pure Milk of Cows 
fed on the richest pasture lands in the country, and it is, moreover, made 
in the country, so that the chance of the fresh milk becoming contaminated 


Think what a great benefit thatis ! 


Pure 


food manufactured and packed in airtight 
tins within a stone's throw of the pasture 
land where Cow and Gate cows are fed. 
No other food could be produced under 


more favourable conditions. 
Dorset Milk isthe finest intheworld 
Write to-day fora FREE SAMPLE, Stating 


the name of your regular chemist 


COW & GATE 
HOUSE, 


— 


seeeees 


by railway journeys and in smoky towns is entirely eliminated, 
\ ' 
( 








Dear Stra,— Here is a little man who shows 
his appreciation of your “ 
Baby Food! He isan entirely“ Cow ana 


: hia continually happy and cheerfy 
He ia seven months old, and w 


$ day !—A grateful mother, Mrs. J. G~ 


27 Dryburgh Road, 
Putney, London, 8. W745. 
Vow. 4th, 1920. 
Cow and Gate 
baby, and this smile well exy 


wesasea 


eighs twenty 


sleeps all night, and is happy ail 


GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. 


























Watch Them 


These delightful effects on teeth 


You are welcome to this 
ten-day test, and every effect 
will delight you. Then you 
will know the modern way 
to whiter, cleaner teeth. 


Millions now use this 
method. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. The 
benefits are too apparent to 
dispute. If you do not know 
them, let this test bring them 
to you. 


That dingy film 


Your teeth are coated with 
a viscous film. You can feel 
it with your tongue. Itclings 
to teeth, enters crevices and 





Pépsaodéent 


TRAOB 


remains. Old brushing 
methods do not effectively 
combat it. So much remains 
to threaten damage to the 
teeth both night and day. 


Film absorbs stains, making 
the teeth look dingy. It often 
forms the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth and the acid may 
cause decay. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after diligent 
research, has found ways to 
combat film day by day. 
Careful tests have amply 
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proved their efficiency. Now 
they are widely adopted, half 
the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 


The methods are embodied 
in a modern tooth paste— 
Pepsodent. And glistening 
teeth seen in every circle 
indicate its users. 


Essential aids to 
Nature 


Pepsodent brings three other 
effects which might come 
from proper diet. But the 
average diet is defective. A 
tooth paste should help rectify 
the defects. 

Pepsodent stimulates the 
salivary flow—Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits. 


It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids as they form. Pepsin 
is also included. Thus every 
application fights film, the 
starch-coats and the acids as 
old ways never did. To 
millions it has brought a new 
dental era. 


See them whiten 


Send this coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. You will know 
then what really clean teeth 
mean. 

Cut out the coupon—now, 
before you forget it— and 
learn what these benefits 
mean, 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings 
Approved by modern 

advised by leading 
All druggists supply the 


five desired effects. 

authorities, and now 

dentists everywhere. 
large tubes. 


S. African distributors: 
Adderley Street, Cape Town, 
o whom S.A. readers may send coupon. 


Veordneden, Ltd., 106 


10-DAY TUBE FREE. 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 163, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to— 


Give full address. i 
Only one tube to a family. Jan. 


Write plainly The Ouiver, 
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’ RE 
y ‘SEND FOR SALE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 
S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


DUCEv TO CLEAR. 





Telephone : Hop 746. Telegrams : Economical, Rothlow, London. 
Established Over W is | ARBROW _— BUNGALOWS 
40 Years. 2 GARAGES 
WORKSHOPS 
_— IRON, WOOD and COMPOSITE jiiiarp 
BUILDINGS. ROOMS 
CONTRACTORS TO 
ALL BRANCHES OF | FARM 
H.M. GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 
| OFFICES 
———— SHEDS 
OUR LONG AND | OLS 
COMPREHENSIVE HALLS 
EXPERIENCE CHAPELS 
ENABLES US TO _ set 
GIVE TO OUR GY MNASIUMS 
CLIENTS THE CINEMAS 
BEST AVAILABLE BUNGALOW DESIGN, No. 14327, in timber STUDIOS 
SERVICE. and asbestos, containing Four Rooms and Bathroom. ‘OOTB 
Approx. inclusive cost, £700 .0. 0. F ALL 
STANDS 
———F N FREEON APPLICA N 
DESIGNS & aoa canscvnnnetsitin A CATIO PAVILIONS 
Illustrated Offices & Works— GOLF HOUSES 
Brochure on } HOSPITALS 
Application, SOUTH BERMON DSEY SHELTERS 
LONDON, S.E.16 | 
THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE. 
BARGAINS. 
et pais rl |] DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
s at BALE ee 
anu ay | 
Swiss, Madras Curtains, Madras Nets 
QL) LE Casement Materials, Household Linen, | 
Table Dawa*k, Sheets, Towels, Down Quilta, | 
Blankets, Underwear goo's with unijue repa 
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BLUE 







anes instant re- 
lief from Catarrh 
Asthma, ete. 


The Standard Remedy for Over SO Years 





For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 















ax od imt pre ssion 


aly 
tores, et 


Anvora Cre gh. + y 


% A Well-brushed Head 


never fails to impart an air of distinction and smartness. 
you do, or wherever you are, a tidy head of hair will invariably create 


espec ially if you make a point of using Anzora, 
which will effectually keep your hairin any positiondesired. Just tryit. 





Whatever 


al and Anz wa, Viola for 
® by all Chemists 
at WO and $18 tdor 


Hairdresse 
quar itit y) per bessle. 


Gently but 
mily refuse 
substitutes 
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A Wonderful Match - Lighting | 
Lamp and Hurricane Lantern 





BURNS ORDINARY PETROL 
300 CANDLE POWER. 


A beautiful steady white light 
perfect for reading, a joy 
in the house. 








Thousands in use all over 
the country. 


@leman QuicicLite Lite 















POST FREE 
} COMPLETE, 
MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT IN THE WORLD. CQ 307_79/6 
Makes and burns its own gas from petrol—lights with eoaied Stat. 
matches—no torch required—uses two small durable CQ 329 82/6 
mantles—absolutely no danger. Gives a light equal As Illustrated. 
to 20 Oil Lamps) A WONDERFUL LAMP. 
HURRICANE LANTERN / CQ 3181 oo/g 
Post Free Complete. LQ 327 70; CQ 324) 





; Decorated Shades 
BRACKET LAMPS. CHANDELIERS, 


THE COLEMAN QUICK - LITE CO., LTD.. 
1 Electric Parade, West Norwood, London, S.E.27. 














140 Buchanan Street, GLASGOW. 138 Fore Street Hill, EXETER. 
8 Royal Arcade, NEWCASTLE 35 Albion Street, LERDS 
President: H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES. 
TR REEDHAM ORPHANAGE 
ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP | | ’ 
athe SHAFTESBURY HOMES | | PURLEY. 
£25 000 | | £11,000 needed before March 3lst if 
ayer ar S> the Orphanage is not to increase its 
To PREVENT CURTAILMENT of ANY det {5 000 ; . the benk 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY'S WORK. ebts. 4), is owing to the bank. 
{ Annual Income from 
Patrons ei 3 
Chatn Ay ‘ Majesties the KING and aaa A. Annual Subscribers - £2,600 
yee ; C apo hE Bice sei: Seve, — Annual Expenditure - £16,000 
epics ge ae Please send what you can spare for the 
Cheques, ete., should be made payable to and seat to | - maintenance of 300 fatherless children 
We SHA TESDERE AUERGE LOMO WEE | | | to Secretary, 34 Watsroox, E.C.4 
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THE “STAR” 


Jang DARNING MACHINE 


a fileasuue! LIKE A SMALL LOOM—MENDS ANYTHING 
FROM UNDERWEAR To LACE CURTAINS. 


Ww » this wonderful 3 es phigretiin Fie h 






le you ae nek rk beg hereby rin 
1 The Greate ast Booa to the busy housewife ever invented. 
y puts fresh heel or toe in stocking ’ 
fine sil 7 goods, et et rhe St ir Da eming Ma 
self and VOT a sewing achine at 
ork that by ts ad even a 1 damn 
er than an expert by hand 


MAKES DARNING A PLEASANT RECREATION, 
", eye-strain, ar y at Dur Ph ti ast a lifetime, being strong an 
grade metal thro pplied i a nent be ox with easy illustrated 


PRICE r Us lpr e3 educed to 20u post tage 1. extra). Send now 3/- P.O. to 


2 /9 E. J. R. Co. (Dept. 5), 682 Holloway Road, London, N.19, Zarw neers commnnt 


aarn méariy comp: 
(Send Postcard for our Illastrated Bargain List) 





quicker _ ne iter, 
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MAKES PERFECT CAKES 
Easily! Quickly! Cheaply! \ 


Contains all game! RU} SY \ 
( NS 
\ 


' =P the necessary b aN <7 ay 
Soren sweetening, IN ty % % | \ 
ee ' ‘c = xX = \ 


Ss 


x flavouring 
and raising 













= 
NN properties. _ gt Re ; . 
g t > 1 =A = 
s “ - —* 
‘y Ask your grocer us See a 
s f ee << = > eee - 
\ or SS ee z 








CAKE ROYAL “Sg Shee 


Cake Royal reduced to 6}d. per packet. 
J. & J. BEAULAH LTD., BOSTON, ENGLAND. 













& 
FREE PICTURE 
BOOK FOR 
THE KIDDIES. 


Send for “ Wright’s Simple Arith- 
* “7 - ° 
metic ’”’—a splendid means of teaching 
the little ones the first steps in arithmetic. 
Will keep them happy and amused for 
hours memorising the rhymes contained in 
its 22 pages of humorous coloured pictures. 











Apply sending a penny stamp to 

“ Arithmetic Books,” 
WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP, 
(Dept. 9), 44/50, Southwark St., S.E.1., 


and the book will be sent you free of charge. 


Senda my 
po Sh aly 

















Healt 


especially 

must wear 
the “* Natu 
most healt! 


says so, 












to the most 
grace, they 


. 8/1 


Ss i 


~ Fe 
vt 





t 
breathing 


It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 


It has a short 
& is fastensd at the top & bottom with 


9-in. busk in front wh 


It can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rast or tarnish. 


sets are ecially re ended 





fortable ( 


R vou 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY. 





While moulding the figure 


The CORSET oi HEALTH 


The Natural 


Complete with Special 


Stocked in all sizes 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, | 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. } 
No lacing at the back. | 
Made of strong, durable drill of firest 
guality. with special suspenders detachable for washing pur 
is laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


i v 
ts ever worn 


RS TO-DAY. 


faya to— 

Dept. 99, Morley House, 26/28 

Holborn Viaduct, London, | 
E.C.1, 


hy Women 


Nurses and Mothers, 
“healthy” Corsets, and 
ral Ease” Corset is the 
ry of all. Every wearer 


delicate lines of feminine 
vastly improve the health. 
Ease Corset, Style 2, 
1 air POST 
pall FREE 


Detachable Suspenders. 











rom 20to 30. Made 
n finest quality Drill. 


es. | 


ich ensures a perfect shape 
non rusting Hooks & Eyes. 





for ladies who enjoy cycling, 
n iw to burt or break, 
lerful assi ce, as they 

All women, especiaily 

s demanding constant 

ise” Corsets hey yield 
! whilst giving beauty of 
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This Dainty 
Cot is Ideal 
for Baby's 
Comfort. 


Complete _ protec- 
tion from draughts. 
Hygienic, light to 
carry and washable. 
Folds up. 

No. 0. Plain Wood 


34/6 

No. 1. Stained Wood 
36/6 

No. 2. White Enamel, 
39/6 

Canopy Drapery 
Extra. 

All goods sent on 7 days 

appro. carr. paid -K. 


in | 


PATENT 


easure 




















The Treasure Bath 


No nursery complete 
without it. Best Rubber, 
Plated Tap, Folds Up. 










Plain Wood, 34/6 
White Enamel, 39/6 
Sponge Holder, 3/6 


> 








Write for 64-page Dlus. 

Catalogue. 

EVERYTHING for BABY 
and NURSERY. 








The TREASURE COT CO., 


124 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 


LTO. (Dept. M.2), 
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For Sore, Tired, Tender 
Feet, Corns, Callouses 
and all Bad Foot 
Troubles, use Hot 


Saltrated Water 


Grandmother’s old-fashioned home treat- 
ment ? Yes! but it is the one quick, sure, 
safe and painless way to permanently 


cure bad foot afflictions. Try it! 





Good Advice to Dancers by 
MLLE. YVONNE ARNAUD 





‘*Dancing is always very, very bad for the feet 
So, to dance well, one must first learn to keep all 
foot troubles away, just as one must learn to 
breathe right before learning to sing. Such 
malheurs as corns and aches would make dancing 
painful to perform and 
not pleasant to see. This 
is why good dancers can- 
not afford to have bad feet, 
and so they do not have them. 

3ut why is it that so few 
others know how to take 
the right care of the feet, 
when it is so easy to keep 
them well and beautiful ! 
Ordinary saltrated water 
quickly softens even the 
very deepest corns so they 
come right out, root and 
all, leaving only a tiny 
hole that soon closes,’’ says a beautiful French 
dancer. 





Kies z, 


Photo: Foulsham & Ban 


The following extract from a recent interesting 
article explains how anyone can not only obtain 
perfect foot comfort immediately, but also keep the 
feet sound and healthy,- exactly as professional 
dancers do. 


‘I am telling you a secret of the theatrical 
profession. You merely ask for about half a 
pound of Reudel Bath Saltrates, easily obtained at 
slight cost from any chemist. A small handiul 
dissolved in afoot bath medicates the water like at 
the famous Continental spas, and it is at once filled 
with oxygen, which you can feel acting on the skin. 
I find it, Oh! so fragrant, refreshing and- 
invigorating is the word, is it not? When the feet 
are tired, aching or calloused and swollen from 
walking or dancing, a saltrated foot bath quickly 
relieves these 






and even 

more pain- 4) i { Alt - 
ful foot trou. y, 4 Pd y wn = 
bles. Theskin ] | pur = 

becomes tres / 

lisse, so clear / 





and beautiful. 
| Crest extra- 
| ovdinaire.”" 
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DOCTORS AND sietesineatnindal S 


RECOMMEND i a 
DELICIOVS 























TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY | 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH ~ \ 


SOLD BY 
| ALL 
| GROCERS 











A GENUINE BARGAIN TO MAKE _KNOWN iTS MERITS 


THE FINEST 





ONE TRIAL BOTTLE ONLY, //6 SIZE 4 oz 


EAU bE COLOGNE 5 Fa 


189 REGENT ST., conoon, W. 


i PIESSE & LUBIN’S 





DRAWING ven THE QUIVER” 
and other famo ourn is a we U-paid 
profession a an teach you how draw 







story ill itions, com bean ad 
Vertise omnes fashions, posters, ete, 
theroughly by post L have also a special 
emurse for beginners (Fee 21- only). Sen 
vl ee | fo rmy new pro ye It 
is Mustrate tin full colour, an “¥ cribes 
my two ¢ 5. Write me pera onal! y 


JAY GERRARD. The Northern School Cy 
Press Drawing BRADSHAW, BOLTO 


THE STARS REVEAL 


| Marriage Send P.O. 1/2 for Test 


, : 43, — 
Reading, tatin cate 


WwW e a | t h time, and pl ice ad birth, 
\F u t UU PE |. NOEL marsh, 6 Nethertord 


Road, Clapham, London, 8.W.4. 













Norwells of Perth, 
the Bre yrue builders, 
are offering this lady's 
model! at the keene price 


at wh a brogue o' this splendid 
ility can be sold. It is the * Carnoustie,” a general favour 
ite. The uppers are cut to ensure a perfect heel grip, and the | 


gl ere St at $66 
B alfskin, hard-wearing own 37/6 


~ Norwell 


ac 


“ Direct from Scotland” 


GUARANTEI To give entire satisfact ana Snetnie Bae 
ney m full. Orders sent post free ix Brits un S « Sage 
When ering, State 
“ pe t fit assured. Odd brogu 


1 t ‘od. P 
W vite for reg itis gue, mention- 
ing this magazine, to 


NORWELL’S ‘PERTH FOOTWEAR 
PERTH Ltd. SCOTLAND} 




















New Hair— 


After being bald 34 years! 


For THIN, PATCHY. FALLING, or LIFELESS 
HAIR, AND COMPLETE BALDNESS, 
A t \ > \ 








JOHN GRAVEN-BURLEICH, : 














I India Rubber Hot Water Bottles 


a--~ One quality only — 
THE BEST. 


10 x7-10 x 8°12 x 8*12x10 


DRAB S- -5'6°6'6°76° 


RED Mat: ee 
CACH POST 32.9 
os YW extra: 16°19-27- 
lllustrated Catalogue ch 
Vurr: sings App liances 


ree on application. 


the Surgical Manufacturing CL 
83-85. MORTIMER STREET, LONDON .W1. 
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“4 Hear a Child Crying!” 


OU MAY BE BUSY. You may 
be unsentimental. The beggar 
may leave you doubting. The re- 


former's oratory may leave you cold. 
But a child crying in pain or fear con- 
vinces heart and reason at once. You 
do help if you can. 

b é YU CANNOT HEAR all the 
children crying to-day—crying 
| because of CRUELTY, HUNGER, 
and LONELINESS. Will you help 
to support a Society which exists to 
listen for those cries—and to comfort ? 
Such a Society is 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION o CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN 


It has saved thousands 
losing th 


of little ones from 
e priceless gift of abs appy childhood, 


We Plead for YOUR Gift 
for these Children 


ster Si 


J. PARR, O.B.E., 


quare, London, W.C 


Director, 





| THE NATIONAL SOCIETY | 


| |ALKIA SALTRATES 


||] THE KEY TO HEALTH 


DISSOLVES FLUSHES THE CURES ANY 
URIC ACID KIDNEYS RHEUMATISM 





Promptly Rids the Blood of All 
Pain-causing Acids or 

Other Impurities & Poisons. 
Thoroughly Cleanses, Sweetens 
& Purifies the Entire Digestive Tract. 


solutely pure, safe, sure and always reliable. 
hen added to plain water it instantly forms a 
arkling effervescent and pleasant-tasting drink. 
¢cially economical because it is so highly 
centrated that the necessary doses are 
tremely small. Try a pinch in your tea 
dry morning for a week. There will be no 
ectable taste from it. Guaranteed satisfac- 
y or money back without a word. 

J d and highly recommended by Horatio 
Bottemiey, George Robey, Jimmy Wilde, 
arpentier, Joe Beckett, Billy Wells, 
Corri, and hundreds of other 
















} Eugen 
| romipenf people 

| At all chemists. Price only 3/3 a large bottle, 
sufficient to last the whole family for -weeks. 













































7 PALL THE GOLD 
IN THE 


o-day for Free Sample, mentioning “‘ The Ou ver.” 


WORLD 
of litle use 
et the: Heactn ! 


LL the gold in the world is of little use without 
health, which after all is the best wealth. If 

you enjoy a fair measure of health do not let it 
become impaired and your constitution undermined 
by continual attacks of Headache and Neuralgia. 
Nothing so quickly brings down the system as wearying 
nerve pains in the head or at the back of the eyes, 
Undoubtedly the finest remedy yet discovered for these 
complaints is ‘*CEPHOS," a scientific preparation which is 
used and recommended by Physicians themselves. Unlike 
many ordinary headache powders, ‘‘ CEPHOS” does not 
contain any poison, and cannot therefore affect the heart. 


@ephos 


»ots Cash Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, 
3- per Box. If your 


To be obtained of Mess = B 
and of all chemists, 3 and 
perdi t does not happen to have it in stock, send 

13 or 3/- in stamps or P.O. addressed 


tr CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN. 


and they will send it to you POST FREE. 
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Food e 


nourishment ; 
time and trouble. 
delicious puddings ; 


GINGER PUDDING. 
1b, Flour 4 oz. Shredded Atora. 
Pinch of Salt lib. Golden Syrup. 
1 large teaspoonful ground Ginger. 
Teaspoonful Baking Powder 
1 Egg (optional) A little milk. 
Pot the syrup into a barin to warm; mix 
the flour, ginger, salt, baking powder and 
Atoru thoroughly together and put with the 
syrup. Add egg, or milk. mix well, i into 


greased basin, cover with greased paper, 
steam for 4 hours. 


used daily in the kitchen 
a better nourished family. 


“Atora” 
SHREDDED ready for A eS gy 
for r= 


Sole Manufacturers 





with highest nutritive value. 


“ATORA” Refined Beef Suet raises the standard of 
reduces the cost of living ; 


ATORA 


Refined Beef Suet 


is sold by Grocers, sage ae. everywhere in 1-lb. and %-lb. cartons, 
ngs, piecrusts, pastry, etc. 
ing and cooking 


uvaer & CO., 


conomy 





and saves 


| 
Try these recipes for satisfying and | 


; then send us your name for a post 
free copy of the 100 “ Atora ” 


Recipe Book. 


SAGO FRUIT PUDDING. 
408. Sma!!l Sago. $ pint Water. 
6 oz. Breadcrumbs, 6 oz. Currants, Raisins, 
Figs, or Dates 2 oz. Shredded Atora. 
2 os. Brown Sugar. % teaspoonful 

Bicarbonate of Soda. 

Soak the sago overnight in the water. If 
using iarge fruit, cut it up, Break up the sago 
with a fork and mix with the other ingredients, 
add enough milk to make a fairly stiff mixture, 

ut into a buttered basin and steam 3 or 4 hours. 
urn out and serve with or without sauce. 


means appetising food and 


Also in solid 


Lid. Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 








oy 




















Cooker 


“Klleeneiit” CLEANING JELLY 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 


Ask your Ironmonger or Gas C 


mpany Jor tt. 














If they do not sto send Ble for 2 tins st free, to— per tin 
THE MANAGER. THE KLEENOFF. ¢ Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, 
Put a Check on your Linen by using va 
JOHN BOND'S Hinde, $8 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


MARKING INK 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEAT 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED). 
Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. & is, 
Used in the Royal Households. 














The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 


THE 





standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eye Invisible, com- 
HEAR fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. 


Explanatory Pamphiet Free. 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.!. | 


For Grey or Faded Hair. 


Tints 


tree on appli ation to 


HINDES, Lid., 1 Tabernacle Street, 








grey r faded hair any 
natural shade desired—brown, 
dark bro wn, light brown or black. 
It is pe nt and washable, has 
' greas © mare es not burn the > 
hair, It is used ml over three- 
quarters of a sill n people 
Medical certit ac — ies 
each bottle Of all if\| 
Stores, and Hairdressers ay 6 the 
Flask. To test the superlative 
merits of Hin * Hair lintatr TRIAL 10° 
bottle will be mailed for rod. post BOTTLE 


City, London. 
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Tulls the longest clothes line in the shortest time! 


Oke name.LEVER o 
Soap is a Guarantee o. 
Purity and. 


ey 






SU 


3 44—23 


HE snow-white linen gently 

swaying to the quick-drying 
breeze—linen as sweet and 
fragrant as the honeysuckle in 
the hedgerow—is pleasing to the 
busy housewife. She calls it the 
long line of happiness. 
So much accomplished in so little time, 
and with a minimum of fatigue, fills 
her with enthusiasm for the splendid 
qualities of the daylight-saver, Sunlight 
Soap, by whose aid she is able to enjoy 
many pleasant hours of sunny relaxation. 
Efficient and economical by reason of 
the purity of every particle, each bar of 
Sunlight Soap is guaranteed pure—that 
is why it goes so much further. 


A LITTLE ‘“ SUNLIGHT” 
MEANS A LOT OF SAVING. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on every Bar. 


GHT SOAP 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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HERCULES ,. 


OVERALLS FOR WOMEN AND 


DAINTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN §& 


If your Draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns, etc. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 





vA 


HE constant and increasing demand for these 
garments is owing to the outstanding excel- 
lence of the HERCULES FABRIC of which 
they are made. The material is exceptionally 
strong, the colours are fast and of unusual variety. 


HERCULES can be washed over and over again 
without deterioration. Ask your draper to show you 
examples of the famous HERCULES garments, inspect 
them thoroughly, and note how reasonable are the prices. 


Buy HERCULES OVERALLS for your own use 
and HERCULES FROCKS for the _ youngsters, 
under the replacement guarantee printed below, 
and remember that HERCULES material can always 
be obtained by the yard for making up at home. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Every genuine Hercules garment bears the ‘* Mother and 
Child’’ ticket, and is guaranteed, Should any Hercules 
garment prove unsatistactory in wash or wear your 


Draper will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE. 





(Dept. D.F.). Spinners and Manufacturers, ‘Mother and Child." 


MANCHESTER. (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
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Day s of ¢ hildhood 


Mother is seen tucking up the little ones, and the Good-night Kiss is all the 
sweeter in anticipation of the piece of Toffee-de-Luxe promised for the morrow. 


In 4-lb. Family Tins, Small Tins, and loose by 
weight, Confectioners everywhere are selling 
the original delicious quality of Toffee-de-Luxe 
at 8d. per } lb., a price reduction that is en- 
tirely beneficial, the quality of Toffee-de-Luxe 
remaining the best possible. 

Ege and Cream-de-Luxe, Chocolate Toffee-de-Luxe and 
all the flavours are favourites with everyone everywhere. 
Mackintosh's Toffee-de-Luxe has 
the largest sale in the world. 


MACKINTOSHS 


“3X Toffee-de-Luxe 


The Quality Sweetmeat 
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Thousands of infant lives 
saved yearly. 


Join in the fight against the waste 
of child life. 


Since 1914 the death rate of infants, under one year of age, has 
been reduced from 105 to 80 per 1,000 births. 

In other words, as a result of the fight against the waste of child life, thousands 
of infant lives are now being saved each year. 
In this great work SCOTT’S Emulsion continues 
to play an important part. 

Each year SCOTT’S Emulsion brings health and 
strength to thousands of weakly children and 
saves from the grave many little ones, who 
suffered from mal-nutrition and debility. 

Give SCOTT’S Emulsion regularly to your 
children during the trying winter months. 

You are helping in the fight against the waste 
of child life when you keep your children nou- 
rished by this lung-healing and body-building food. 
You can daily see your children grow more 
robust and contented, as they reap the benefits 
of the pure cod liver oil and tonic hypophos- 
phites, which SCOTT’S Emulsion contains. 


Isn't it worth while to take home a bottle of 
SCOTT’S Emulsion—TO-NIGHT ? 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


SCOTT'S Emulsion may be safely relied upon, in cases of 


COUCHS, COLDS BRONCHITIS WASTING WHOOPINC-COUCH 
CONSUMPTION PNEUMONIA MEASLES AND TEETHING. 




















SEE ¥ a Aap 


A word which needs 


PALA 


Y.M.C.A.: A Frank Talk.” 


Batten, &c. 


Ke Ke Se eS, 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, 


The Editor’s Announcement Page 


DELLE LES EEE DE ELE DL LD OD LDS ELD 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 


The present is an anxious time for the nations, and one of the 
gravest problems is the future of Germany: 
anarchy, will she cherish again the idea of revenge and domination, 
or will she rise to a new life? The matter is discussed in my 
next issue in a wise but frank manner by a leading diplomat. 


to be said 
E. Stewart Smith to the Y.M.C.A. in an article entitled ‘‘ The 


There will be some fine stories in my Feb- 
ruary number, by Brenda Elizabeth Spender, 


Anne Weaver, Michael Kent, H. Mortimer 


DDI VLDL PABLO DLD DDE 











will she sink into 


is addressed by Mr, 





DS Aas RoR Ais FES AB Ree 


Ali MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘*The Editor, THE QUIVER, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." 
Issued Monthly. 


The Editor can accept no vesponsibility for MSS, 
Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum, 











Don'tstarve 
your LINO 
—feed it! 





LINO — scrubbing 
makes it perish. POLISH 
it with RONUK, which 
fills up the pores, feeds 
the material and makes 
it last much longer. 


RONUK 


Sanitary 


FLOOR POLISH 


[ LENGTHENS THE LIFE OF LINO. | 






Ronuk does all the cleaning necessary, 










improves the appearance of the lino URCAN 
and revives the colours. Son Ve 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, y 


When buying RONUK, ask to see that 
wonderful labour-saving device, the 
BONUK HOME POLISHER, or send 
Sor fully descriptive leaflets, to 
RONUK Ltd., Portslade, Sussex. 


Don’t scrub your | 


RHEUMATISM CURED 
IN ONE MONTH. 


NEW “DUO-FORMULA” STOPS PAIN, 
AND LOOSENS EVERY JOINT. 


TEN DAYS’ TREATMENT FREE. 


Think of it! In about thirty days from now you 
may be free from every trace of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, or even Rheumatoid Arthritis. 
Hundreds of the worst cases have been cured, Why 
not you? 

Mrs. P. Hargreaves, 26 Kent Street, Summerseat, 
Manchester, is 65 years of age, and had Chronic 
Rheumatism since she was 16, Think of it! Fifty 
years’ agonizing torture! Could anyone have suffered 


worse? Mrs. Hargreaves writes: ‘‘ 1 don't need any 
more treatment, and am so grateful for the cure I 
have received, It is marvellous to be able to work 


free from all pain. I never thought it was possible at 
my age, and pray that hundreds of others may be 
cured as I was.” 

Other remarkable cures are reported every day all 
over the country. The Duo-Formula was discovered 
a few months ago by Mr. Arthur Richards, who has 
since improved it, until no case, however bad, is beyond 
the power of this wonderful remedy, 


10 Days’ Test Supply Free. 
Every sufferer can have a ten days’ supply free of 
all charge. Simply send your name and full address 
to Mr, A. Richards (Dept. 711), 14-15 Fulwood Place, 
London, W.C.1, Write to-day, as this offer may not 
be repeated, 
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Come and help Mother 
polish the Tiles. 


HENEVER there is work to be 
done, Vimmy is on the spot. 
For sheer zest and _ willingness 
there is no one to equal Vimmy 
—he has no fixed “business hours,” 
but is always to the fore when 
there’s work on hand. 
VIM gives tilework a brilliant 
lustre, cleans pots, pans, cutlery, 
crockery, glassware, earthenware, 
windows, oilcloth and linoleum, 
floors and kitchen tables, plain and 
painted woodwork. VIM cleans 
the house from cellar to attic. 
Don’t apply the VIM dry. 


When things are dim 

Just give ’em VIM. 

IN PACKETS AND 
SPRINKLER-TOP CANISTERS 


Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 




















LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
V 29023 
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Here’s the ideal 
Christmas present 


The 
Vest Pocket Kodak 


Give a Vest Pocket Kodak. It is always sure of 
a welcome from young and old alike. The Vest 
Pocket Kodak is dainty enough for a lady, yet 
strong enough to withstand school-boy usage. Give 
a Vest Pocket Kodak at Christmas. You will 
enable your friend to start his collection of happy 
memories with snapshots of the jolly Christmas 
parties, the merry faces of old friends, the woollen- 
clad youngsters rdmping in the cool, crisp air— 
these are the pictures that will be precious 
to him now — priceless in years to come. 


Great £1000 Competition. 


Open to all amateur photographers. Each month until 
March, 1922, Cash Prizes are awarded for Snapshots. 
Photographic quality does not count, it is the picture that 
wins. It is possible for a beginner 
to win a prize with his first snap- 
shot. In this Competition there 
are no restrictions. Any make 
of camera or material may be 
used. But to enable every one to 
compete for the substantial money 
prizes at the minimum of expense, 
Kodak Ltd. have decided to re- 
duce the price of the popular Vest 
Pocket Kodak from £2.3.6 to 35/- 





Ask your nearest Kodak dealer to 
show you the Vest Pocket Kodak 


New Prices: 


V. P. K. Single Lens - 35/- 
V. P. K. R.R. Lens - 42/- 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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In the pilgrimage of 
life the race is not 
to the swift: courage, 
serenity, perseverance 
—and still more perse- 
verance—-are qualities 
which count. Step forth 
confidently along the 
new pathway of life, 
take the days calmly, 
enjoy the vista. Plod 
Plod on. 
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“She motioned it away. ‘I wouldn’t think of keeping 
it, I give it to my master in palaeontology’ ’’—y. 18 








The Mauve 
Micraster 


HE Thompsons of Templarsbourne, 
which is probably the most beautiful 
sixteenth-century house in Kent, take 


paying guests. 
rhe girl who knelt by the big fire in the 


hall, late on a cold spring afternoon, was 
one of these—a guest who came frequently. 
} just arrived now. She still wore 


and she was exchanging greetings 





with the youngest Miss Thompson, who sat 
on the arm of a lounge regarding her 


She was an orphan, this guest. She 
in Lincoln- 


and she made no secret of the fact 


lived in some isolated place 





that she was much happier at Templars- 
bourne th anywhere else. Yet, although 
ppeared to be quite her own mistress, 
she never stayed for more than a fortnight 
at time 
rh ontour of her face was pretty; her 
rre s, which occasionally she raised 
when speaking, were pretty too, but their 


expression was not normal. They were very 


weary, V mournful; and they were some- 
toi eise. Chere came to Miss Thompson 
this afternoon a vague idea that they were 
‘‘Betty,’”? she said uzzled, gencerned 
Sty, } é » Ppuzzied, med, 
yet managing to restrain her tongue in a 
certain degree, “ vou look more knocked- 
out than ever. Lither Lincolnshire doesn’t 
’ ”” 
agree with you, or-—— 


Lincoln-sheer’s a’ yight, ma lass,”’ mur- 
mured the other playfully in dialect, but 
without a smile. Then she added quickly: 
“Well, who besides the Lerrards are 


here ?’’ 

“Maurice Finlock, and Dick--they’re 
playing golf at Deal to-day; the Scuda- 
mores, the Brownings. Oh, they’re all 
people \ know except the Rikkeiths. 
I s u'll like them.’? Miss Thompson’s 
f t d brightness. ‘* Pro- 
fessor Rikkeith is no end of a big pot in 

es, but he’s stunningly nice. 

He’ ) elor He’s here with his 
m ; 

* His moth ! I tho rht protessors were 





A Professor’s Love Story 
By 
G. Appleby Terrill 


ancient and white-bearded, without ’’—the 
girl’s voice faltered a 
mothers.’ 

** Not our 
merest infant. 
thirty-five.”’ 

“ What does he—profess? ” 

‘* Paleontology, my dear. It’s a branch 
of geology which consists of going out with 


little—** without 
professor. Why, he’s the 
At least he isn’t more than 


a bag and stealing the parish council’s road 
stones.”’ ’ 
Betty’s lips quivered with a_ smile. 
Nonsense,’’ she said, distending her slim 
fingers in the heat. 

“* Absolute fact,’’ replied Joan Thompson, 
gratified to notice that the spell of Tem- 
plarsbourne was already 


ce 


working on the 
guest, who really gave the impression that 
she had not smiled since her last visit. 
“Absolute fact, though, of course, that’s 
not quite all he does. He tells you in- 
credible things—about stones. He writes 
books; he lectures; and he has travelled 
far and adventurously—after stones. He 
doesn’t talk overmuch of his escapades in 
savage lands, but his mother will tell you. 
. . Apparently the parish councils of Pata- 
gonia or Papua very naturally objected to 
their road metal being bagged, and chucked 
weapons at the Prof——Hallo! here 
comes tea—and his mother. 1’]] introduce 
you.”’ Miss Thompson 
‘* Mrs. 


slipped from the 
lounge. Rikkeith, this is Betty 
Dreux.”’ 

During tea, the bell for which brought a 
dozen cheery folk—Thompsons and guests— 
into the hall, Betty and the professor’s 
mother sat together. Mrs. Rikkeith at once 
liked the girl with the queerly shadowed 
eyes, who plainly was striving hard to be 
bright and careless and plainly found it 
difficult even to pretend to be so. And 
Betty was considerably attracted by the 
slender, white-haired woman, who presently 
was admitting with simple candour her love 

When Mrs, 
Adrian, 
having seen, 
1an once, the name and style ** Professor 


and admiration for her son, 


Rikkeith spoke of him as Betty 


suddenly remembered 


} 
t 


more 
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Adrian Rikkeith” in big letters in pub- 
lishers’ advertisements in the newspapers. 
The professor did not appear until tea 
was practically over. 
He let himself in by the front door, which 


opened directly into the hall. He was a 
spare, clean-shaven, surprisingly young 


man, with a strong chin and a pair of very 
blue eyes, which, Betty marked, had a gay 
and reckless—certainly an unprofessorial— 
flash in them. He carried a small, muddy 


haversack and was extremely muddy 
himself. 
‘* Professor, you look very cold. Please 


don’t bother to clean up. Come to the fire,’’ 
said Mrs. Thompson, pouring out some tea. 

The professor rubbed his fingers in a 
noticeably white handkerchief and walked 
across and sat by his mother. He enjoyed 
his tea and answered shortly, but pleasantly 
enough, the various commonplace remarks 
addressed to him. There was something 
very light-hearted and boyish about him, but 
Betty perceived that everyone, the rather 
irresponsible Miss Joan included, treated 
him with more than a hint of deference. 

His mother had introduced him to Betty, 
but was sitting between; and it was not 
until she got up that he gave the girl any 
of his attention. Unobtrusively he took 
advantage of a clear view of her. 

“ Do mind 


you Cigarette smoke so near 
you? ’’ he asked, pulling a silver case from 
his pocket. He stared at it. ‘‘ Oh, hang! ’’ 
he ejaculated. . Then he begged Betty's 


pardon. “I’m always doing that,” he half 
explained. 
“What? 


ited to a fi 


” 


He poir eshly made scratch on 
the case, and produced from the pocket it 
had been in—a stone. 

It was grey flint, about the size of a golf 


ball, and almost entirely smooth. 
was of the human 
popularly depicted), and a whitisl 


star design was bitter 


Its shape 
heart (as 
1, feathery 
1 deeply into its face. 


exactly that 


‘““ A stone heart with a star! ’” cried Betty. 
** How pretty! May [ see?’ She held out 
her hand. ‘* What is it?” 

“Its an echinoderm of the Upper Cre- 


taceuus System of the Mesozoic Period,” he 
said gravely. 


Betty, who had it in her pa!m, looked up 


with reproach. He had expected that, and 
he laughed. Bur then he realized that even 
mock pain in those eyes which seemed to 
hold so much real pain was somewhat too 


poignant to be amusing. 





“That was unkind of 
quickly. ‘‘ Look here, shall I tell you all | 
can about it? It’s called a micraster——” 
He lit his cigarette, had a h 
and moved nearer. 
“It’s a fossil. It is, 


me,’ he said 


in a sense, the body 


of a little sea urchin that died on Kentis 
soil when Kent was sea bottom—zons of 
time before man was created. The sea 
urchin’s body changed—actually changed, 
into mud, and then into stone—that’s the 


theory I support—or, as the body decayed, 
mud crept into the shell, taking its plac 
and, of course, changing 


nto ste 


found it just now on a roadside flint heap 
She hung over the micraster thrilled wit 
interest, studying intently the star patt 


which had been traced long before the age 
of human “* How i ‘ih 


eyes. old 
asked. 








“T simply can’t tell you. I might be ten 
million years out.”’ 

“ Ten—million!’’ She gazed at him i 
amazement. ‘‘ Has there beer > much 
time?’”’ 

“ Since the world began? There | 
deed.’’ He leaned back a little with a 
retrospective light in his eves er 
million years! Why, the word ‘ d 
the Bibie uses in speaking of the ( 
stands in most instances for tens of millions 
of years. There has been life of a sort 
this earth for over one hundred mill f 
years. In that great line of life stretching 
from the beginning to now | 1 point « 
to you just where the micrast ‘ irs: b 
as to how old it is He 
siowly “We have no sure | s for 
culating. I—lI hope t! i I 
discover such a basis. Until then I can or 
put the micraster’s age at vague m on 

His voice had failen to a 
Betty’s, as she repeated his | va 
millions,’? was equally low pit I 


had forgotten that other people were sittin 


round them. 


And presently the professor, with his } 
blue eves on Betty's, perceived that he had 
made her forget, temporarily at t 
something else. By her request he had gone 
on ta:king of the past. He had told 
colossal beasts, ot eerie flvir p es, ¢ 
world she had never imagined; and her ey 
were shining so eagerly that all the worst o 


the shadow 
The dressing-be!! 

quarter of an hour the 

hall to themselves. 


had gone trom them 
sounded 


two 
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“Oh, its wonderful, wonderful!” said 
Betty when she stood up at last. She 
looked at the micraster, which she still 
held. She breathed tremulously. ‘‘I must 


find a micraster. I’d love to have one!”’ 
“ Keep that,’”’ said the professor; ‘‘ and— 


where the mischief did I put my sack? 
Ah 

be! 7 ‘eee ie I’ 
youd take dont want them. m 


yes... I’ve three more in that I wish 





collecting some merely to give to my 
pupils. At least that’s my excuse. Really 
I potter after them for sheer love and on 
chance of tumbling across something rare.’ 

No,’’ said Betty; ‘I want to find one 


for myself—to taste the joy of discovery. 


“ WeLL, what luck? ” asked Professor Rik- 
keith at lunch the next day. 

Betty shook her head. ‘I’ve dragged 
Joan Thompson for miles, exhausted her, 
made her thoroughly angry; but 1 haven't 
n of a micraster. Still, I’m going 
out again at once.” 


At tea the professor repeated his inquiry. 





No,” said Betty disconsolately. ‘* And 
1 so hoped——” 
rhe professor pe ered meditatively into his 
cup. ‘* Why not come out with me to- 
morrow ternoon? I needn't do the real 
finding. I’ll just put you on the right 
track ie 
Betty’s face lit up. “I should be a 
e,’’ she said 
Nuisance? I’d be delighted to have 
your company, if you wouldn't mind me 
squirming for a few minutes in an old 


juarry we shall pass. 


Then the professor, recollecting with per- 


turbation that he had observed to several of 
the guests now present, who once had mani- 
fested an inclination to share his walks, 
that a mpanion would seriously distract 
his thoughts, drank hastily 
$e 

By half past two the next afternoon Betty 

and he had left Templarsbourne a mile 


hind. The weather was breezy. The sky 
vas deep blue with dazzling white clouds; 


roads were sparkling from a recent 


The professor, in an old suit and o!der 
leggings, haversack in hand, with his cap 
in one of his side pockets, and a polished, 
vicious, beautifully made hammer-head 
f the other, was giving further 





THE MAUVE MICRASTER 





vivid word-pictures of the past; and Betty’s 
spirits soared. 

‘‘ Here's a promising heap,’’ he said as 
they reached a long mound of stones. 
“And just the conditions for micraster- 
hunting—sunshine and everything washed 
clean. Now, Miss Dreux, make your first 
find.” 

She searched vainly. When she had given 
up he searched and showed her what she 
had missed—two micrasters, one blue, one 
crimson and yellow. 

* Have these,’’ he urged. 

But she would not. 

At.the next stone heap neither found any- 
thing; and at the next Betty failed again, 
missing another blue micraster, which fell 
to Rikkeith. 

For half an hour nothing more was dis- 
covered. Then the professor, having lifted 
and scrutinized a big, knobbed chunk of 
flint, laid it down and slipped on a pair of 
goggles. ‘‘ Look away, please,’ he said. 
There was the crack of his hammer on the 
flint; and Betty, facing round, saw the stone 
in two sections, and a brown micraster pro- 
truding from the core of one of these 

‘Another way of hunting ‘’em,’’ he re 
marked, wrenching out the fossil. ‘* But I 
can’t let you crack . stones. If you 
damaged yourself what would your people 
say to me?” 

“T haven’t any people, if you mean 
parents,’’ she answered with a catch in het 
voice as they walked on. 

“I’m sorry,” replied Rikkeith. He 
studied her profile, the shine of her dark- 
gold hair, and did feel very sorry. 

‘““Whom do you live with?’’ he asked 
presently, 

She raised her chin, almost as though thx 


her. 


1 


question hurt, and gazed straight before 

‘My half-brother Dr. Glantwhitt.”’ 
“Medicine? It’s a noble, grand pro- 

fession, isn’t it?’ htfull 


he said though 
“Do you know, I’m a qualified medical 
man myself among other things; but I 
haven’t time to practise, except on my 
mother, to please her, when she believes she 
has finger-ache.”’ 

He laughed reminiscently, affectionately, 
hoping to make Betty respond to his biithe 
mood. And then: ‘* Does your half-brother 
write or do anything like that? ’’ he asked. 
‘“‘I’ve heard of a Dr. Glantwhitt—James 
Glantwhitt, but for a minute I can’t quite 
recall——-._ It was about three vears ago.”’ 

Her eyes had come to his face with a 


y. 
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strange, dismayed look in them. She 


flushed very much. 


“ Yeu 


”» 


she 





would soon remember, 
il 


‘so 1 will tell you. ... I don’t think any- 
one at Templarsbourne knows——” 

He perceived the appeal in that. ‘“ Trust 
me,’’ he said quietly. 

eat BS vears ago some men were tried 
for attempting to cheat an insurance com 
pany. immy, my half-brother, was mixed 
up with the matte I narrowly escaped 
being tried himst e Was nearly 





Rikkeit ind ppened to to h one ot 
hers just then. His fingers closed on jt for 
an instant 

“Poor little girl, you've had your 
troubles, e said s \ 

Then he halted and caught up a splinter 
of flir t, we and ( trom the centre 





colour of this. 


‘“* Mauve 


see through 


You 


be nding over the 


~niauve-pink can almost 


it,’’ said Betty, 
) 


chy 





‘““ A micraster like that!’ he exclaimed 
“T’ve often vearned for one, but never 
found it.”’ Ele scanned the rough surface of 
the by-road they were in. ‘‘ All the just 
here is that colour.’’ He began to rake with 


his hammet fragments 


which filled the rut Presently he gave a 


call of triumph, 


“You haven’t got it! ” 1 Betty She 
was searching a few yards away. sone 
straightened her f ex edty 

‘“’ No: but look at t He went to her 
and exhibited irved shred of the flint 


‘* This is part of the nest it was in 


the 1 k fit ont ) side. And the 
tint of this stone is perfect The 
micraster mav ¢ ly e the same colour, 
and it n't be far off If on!tv the 
stone-breaker’s hammer hasn’t knocked it 





to atoms! Hunt—hunt for all you’re worth 
Take the hamm« I'l] use my fingers. 
You’ ve dr pped n i rare chase.,’’ 

It was Betty ho ran the prize to earth. 
It was sunk deep in the roadbed, only the 
star design showing She saw that sud- 
denly and vividly, and thrilled. With the 


hammer she gouged it out—a great, mauve- 


pink, almost translucent micraster, thirteen 
ounces In scales 


prove 


she called to 


were to 
handkerchief, 
Rikkeith. 

like an 


enormous jewel,’’ she said, 


t's 


trembling with gratification as 


he examined 





— So 
the 


must be the prettiest micraster in 


WOl ld. = 


**1’m certain it is,’’ he answ LE * As 
it’s so different from | wt 
must lend it me occasio1 Vy tor exh tl 
purposes.” 


Her 


eves were ve 





shadows than he had ct I 
* You won't refuse 
“1 refuse i 
Bet took it | t 
+ ] ; 
; | ic, ( i} 
he made ‘ 1 
odd nton ) 


twi ling at I t RR 
tl nel di ked 
** Don’t be n | 


stance on twelve : 
t me, ow } 
and n prot ria 
er posse 4 i 
lowest spiri I< 
eve ] I 
Rikke a ‘ 
them 
Tle \ n 
Bett ® ea\ , er 
da She loved ! 
about that. But, t t 
1m ones averred tha t 
be left, that requ 
sia Se that ( ? 


holdir ymeth 
Rikkeith w ( , 
T he were + +t 
micraster had en four f 
hole from which B 
there in the road 
standstill ecu a ‘ , 
fran} Ca ] } 
ah t af n ! 
sa | ‘sé Wo t ' | 
I sho ld I ive if » 
lots more b'ue-skv ft 
with you mak me 
tated and struggled t I 





sagt ere ER pa ilo 





at Cown opposite her. ‘Now,’ he 
i, holding out his hand’’—>p. 01 
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housekeeping worries. . . . What after- 
noons!’’ she whispered. ‘‘ And now we've 
come to—to the last we're ever to have 
together . . . quite probabiy.’’ Again she 
tried to sound a lighter note. ‘‘ Gracious! 
Adrian, I’ve been laying bare my thoughts 
to you. Did any other gir! ever e 





““No, she didn’t,” said the professor. 
** But the point is, you’re not laying bare 
your thoughts.’’ He turned his head, look- 
ing into her eyes. “Why ‘quite prob- 
ably’?” he asked severely. “Why such 
downright ill-omen? ... Are you—afraid 
of something?” 

“ Afraid?’’ The denial in her tone was 
indignant, but her eyes were startled and 
confused. After a moment she _ looked 
down. ‘‘ I—I only think, now and then, I 
shan't—live,’’ she said. 

Rikkeith swung round and whipped his 
arms about her with vast impatience. 

*“ You miserab!e, morbid little girl! ’’ he 
excla.med, ‘* What are you talking about? 
Put out your tongue. Oh, very well, don’t. 

But when you’re Mrs. Professor you're 
going to be jolly well dosed and jolted out 
of this state of mind. I hope your half- 
brother gives you talkings-to! 

Then his voice became desperately en- 
treating as he reverted to the subject of 
marriage. But it was the same story; Betty 
would not say when or whether she would 
be his wife, though her eyes were aswim 
with tears. 

Rikkeith’s strong mouth quivered at last. 
Setty, you’re hurting the o!d professor— 
he said 


she got at 


badly,”’ 

his hands, gathered them up, 
and kissed them many times, But she did 
not yield. 


Betty utterly forbade Rikkeith to come to 
Lincoinshire to see her. She gave no 
son he professor believed her motive 
was chiefly apprehension that if they met 
would find it harder to oppose their 
marriage. Had he suspected nothing more 
would have sought her out promptly. 
But he had a feeling that, with ultra- 
nsitiveness, she wished to conceal from 
her home surroundings in which the 
it disgraced ha‘f-brother figured 

y, and so del cacy held him back. 
He was in London throughout the 
simmer, courrespo:ding with Betty, of 
course, and trying vainly to persuade her 


to meet him at Templarsbourne 

often he wrote for the mauve muicraster 
he might show it at a lecture, retu 
to her immediately after the functi 
result being that the relic of the 
Period had a really strenuous tir 


speeding between Lincolnshire and Lond 


in a registered, brown-paper package. 
It was early in September that, by 


ing up in London uninvited, it a 


plished the most fateful achievement o 


long career. Rikkeith, coming int 
a 
study one Saturday afternoon, was 





Very 


that 





to see the familiar package on his t 


Undoing it, he read on a slip of writ 


paper which had encircled the micrast 


*“Do not return it until I ask. If 1 
ask, remember, my dearest, that I | 


loved, loved you,”’ 


Rikkeith put the writing to | lips f 





instant. But his mouth wa rimiy 


ened as he glanced round for telegray 


o 
forms. 

The message he mentally sent to 
just then was: ‘‘ You didn’t want 
much, my dear, but, being agitat 
fairly done for yourself—so far 
me away is concerned.’’ Th 
Wrote was: 


‘Miss Dreux, C : 
pirris, Lincolnshire: I sha ill on 


this evening between ¢ } nine. 


RIKKEITH.”’ 


Then he went down to Lincolnshire 


train with his forehead puckere 

and torment in his mind. Betty cons 
she was in danger of immediate death. 
words, and the arrival of the mi 
which she always meant to leave 
and was taking care that 


} 


made that absolutely plain e reasol 


I 

He might not find her ali 
to judge from the formation of her wr 
she was neither in bed nor parti 
weak. The puzzle was inexplicable. 
She had manifested an unnatural e 
ancy of being short-lived, bu 


organically sound when he last saw 


He was certain of that Her nerves 
pretty badly strained. But she was 
with a medical man, who would pt 
have taken that trouble in hand had 


come acute and seriously menacing to 


health. . . . What was e atraid 


months ago? Violence? An attack fr 


refused lover? Bosh! Fancy any 
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a 


harming a hair of little Betty’s head. Still, 
some crazed lover Oh, he was abomin- 
ably to blame for not having gone to her 
before and insisted upon explanations. 


<jo 

The village of Thorpirris is eight miles 
from Skegness. Reaching this thronged and 
hilarious resort as the sun was getting low, 
hired a motor-car to take him to 
lhorpirris. The lights of the hamlet were 
just springing out in the twilight when his 
driver, woom he remarked : 
‘‘ There it is, sir. We’re close on it.’’ 

‘““Know Dr. Glantwhitt?’’ asked Rik- 
keith. 

Che fellow made a sour grimace. 
that was in the ‘ will’ Um! 
don’t go much by him.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t they? ’’ said Rikkeith. ‘‘ Gener- 
ally unpopular! ’’ he commented to himself, 

the crude sentence. “ Figured 
another case. Oh, Jimmy Glant- 
No wonder you worried her.” 
that Claniston, the doctor’s 
se, was half a mile on the other side of 
village; he that Betty 
would try to intercept him as he approached 





Rikkeith 


sat beside, 


* Him 
folks 


case? 


analysing 
badly in 
whitt ! 

He 
hou 
the 


knew 


almost knew 
had come too late! So 
car at Thorpirris and walked 
ugh the deepening twilight. 

He was within twenty yards of the gates 
of a house which undoubtedly was Clanis- 


the house—unless he 
he left the 


swiftly thro 


ton when a figure stepped into the road and 
confronted him, a figure that a second after- 
wards he was holding to him. 

For a time neither Betty nor he said any- 
thing coherent. But presently he happened 
to press one of her hands with his arm, and 
she gave a little cry which brought his lips 


quickly away from her hair. ‘* Why, what’s 


the matter? ’’ he asked 


She raised the hand. He saw the white of 
bandages. 

‘* | hurt it, dear, with ’’—her cheek rested 
on his coat—‘‘a geologist’s hammer.” 

““Aha!’’ laughed Rikkeith in taunting 


his relief at finding Betty seem- 
health he was not at all 
But his relief 


ingly in good 
troubled by tapped fingers. 
was not to 


iast long. 


‘* 1 hurt it weeks ago,’ she said; “ and it 
hasn't and it’s to be operated on 


to-morrow morning. The surgeon is here— 


got weil 


Dr. Prelturn, from London, a friend of my 


half-brother.’*’ She sighed. “ But come to 
I’ve some coffee and 


things tor you—this way, and don’t talk for 


my sitting-room ; 


guess you were here. 
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a moment. I would rather Jimmy didn’t 
Luckily he was out 
when your telegram came. . . . I—I had 
wanted to send tor you, but Jimmy wouldn’t 
let me. He flew into a rage. He said he 
wouldn’t have a ‘medical amateur’ fooling 
round me at present. Now, ssh!’’ 

“I’m beginning to hate Jimmy,’ whis- 
pered Rikkeith. 

Betty brought him into her sitting-room 
by a french window. He shut it, pulled 
the curtain across, and then, with his hands 
on her shoulders, steered her under the 
hanging lamp and examined her face. At 
length he kissed her tenderly. ‘Sit down,” 
he said. He went to the supper-tray ‘pre- 
pared for him, took a white basin, and 
poured water into it from a kettle on a 
spirit stove and added cold water, biting his 
lower lip hard the while, for Betty’s face, 
drawn and piteous in the lamplight, had 
unmanned him. He controiled himse‘f. 
He sat down opposite her. 

** Now,”’ he said, holding out his hand. 

She hesitated. ‘‘ Jimmy will be perfectly 
furious.” 

‘‘T don’t mind in the least. I mean to 
take those bandages off and see my little 
for myself. What is it 
they’re to operate for? ’”? 


girl’s trouble 


necrosis. 2 
“ Unusual—here, 
bandages. 


** Dying bone- 
° 


he said, busy with the 


He spoke lightly, but the in- 
formation made him wince. 

It was the left hand, and it was very bad. 
Evidently the first and second fins 


been fairly 


rs had 
heavy, 
descending hammer and a chunk of stone. 
They had been fractured; they had been 
set; then something had gone wrong—that 


was He them with 





caught between a 


evident too. examined 
slow deliberation. 

The pain he caused Betty was awful. In 
her effort to bear it she kept her eyes on his 
face, feeling helped by that, and thus she 
saw his expression gradually change—from 
ill-con 


astonishment, then to 


cealed dismay to relief, then to 


exasperation. How- 





ever, there was a momentary gleam of 
laughter, doubtless to cheer her, in the 
glance which he shot up at her. 

** Necrosis your grandmother!’’ he said 


rudely. 
He began 
with queer 


He 


seemed to Betty 


rebandaging. 
heaviness. It 
that he was half-choked with anger. ‘ 
operation is cancelled,’ he said. ‘* Was it 
Jimmy who diagnosed necrosis ? ’’ 


reathed 
breathe 


ol 
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She nodded. 
** And 


ne 


nt 


Nie 


mean to say that he cons¢ 

“He didn't agree with 
he said so in front of me 
much o.der man and an 


disease, so Dr. Prelt 
“Well, Jimmy 
Pre tur! 


their profession a1 


and are al 


of it With sar 
would have bee p 
As it is, Ill have the 
a tnight Rikk 
pin and frowned 1 
worse than a s 

into them?” 


“An irritat oO 
tion! ’’ Betty star 
ipped 


round 

rh rN rot ip | 
ittie, e mad er 
sumed. his ysture 
know I mauled t! 

Wwe , Wasnt it 

f rs 

WwW 7. ee | \ Ie 


never wo et 
‘Vou . 
Rikkeit I 


too ¢ ¢ 
+ A; 
r t ] 
For n t 
f her + 
if ° 
hit . 3 sp 
ac \V he m f the 





lrel enough to in- 
pport his theory. 
} ” 
eivable. 
a t the ope i 
nto } e, whit 
| 
he ced 
\\ a ttle < 
Pe out a 
t Lhen re 
\ ht I 
But it w 
wed two nrett 
1 two | 
j » falterin 
I w ht to | 
lim ' na 
I vement 
ed d 
nt ’ she wh 
' 
VE hing,’ sa 
Yo t, Bett 
r which is fa 
| ¢ ome 
' 
) wri 
‘ ] | 
n ed, ca.m 
agall 
ried mother he wa 
x, 3 
y when IT was bor 
rf x and when 


surgeon—Prelturn—do 


} 
t 


you 
1 to operate? ”’ 
first 

put Jimmy is a 


mmv at 


thority on this 


) € 

t your fingers 
well now 
eaithy state in 

the last safety 


grew older treme 
But Jimmy had a bad flaw in 


we were 


which got worse and worse 


dishonest things if there we 
ab.e chance of making mone 
there w 


When I was twelve 


which was hushed up. Cher 


a few vears af 


wou d be 


tather, old man though he w 
af matters stra t D 
dead by then, 


bre ‘ 
“*T said I would ] 
have me here in | ho " 
t m Hle was n¢ 
Phrec wo t 
ance ( Ju yn t 
\\ cle lant i i ivil ( 
ot ri | I 
‘ 1 tl and poun 
‘ n } t h \ 
ted forge! Hi 
1 f{ ed, for | 1 
+ a + ) l + 
ve j " til] 


1 not 1 im ¢ : 
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sO riT Vv. 
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‘“ Think of ki Y 
= | 
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ndous 
his character 


He would d 
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She nodded against his breast. 
why | was afraid of to-morrow. 
give me the anesthetic.” 

*“Exactly,’’ observed Rikkeith. ‘An 
ywerdose—a deplorable mistake.”’ 


“ That's 
He was to 


His arm tightening about her, he muttered 
hoarse, ominous words. 

‘You're not to hurt Jimmy! ” 

“Vou splendid little heroine, I 
won't raise a finger against the brute you’ve 


—vyou 
stood by, if you say I mustn’t, since, thank 
I've got you safe. But 


lidn’t you refuse to be 


why 
operated on? Why 
didn’t you insist on seeing me first? ” 

I thought I 
by breathing a word 
to you OI—ol what I dreaded. And though 


= 


“| thought it was necrosis. 
might wrong Jimmy 
in this room, dear—I cried for hours and 


ours, because I might go without seeing 


vou, yet I wouldn’t insist on sending for 
[ might say something——”’ She 
looked up, immense appeal 
toid you 
that 


vague suspi 


in her eyes. 
everything. But 
Jimmy intended—it. 


I’ve 
we've no proof 


We've oniv a 1On, have 


wer 


Nothing more. We’re just a weeny bit 





susp t t’s all 
H pat 1 cheek and then dise ive 1 
hi 1 rang p “Well et vo 
ha vat, ( iid in matter-of-fa 
mes 
Sh k x ( 1 at him carceé!\ inder 
and 
We / a tiny suspicion,’’ he remarked 
quietly, lightly, “‘ and that’s enough fon 
Chen mani hanged to bri 
ternne Can you imagine for an 1 
that I would let you spend another 
inder Jimmy’s roof? No, my gu 
You must break your promise—-if promise it 
\ t eC! You're coming with 
e 7 | n ckless, the un 
flash apt in his blue eyes 
B \ e old pl yes * roused, and he’s 


til) m ! If vou don’t consent he’ll 


fF hu f Now 
arry you off by torce. > Ww, 


fetch vour 
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hat. If you’re not back here in three 


minutes [’ll storm into the house and have 
it out with Jimmy—smash him . 


I 


pi ybably.’’ 


kill him 


She made no attempt at-protest. The 
three minutes were little more than up when 
she returned; and, despite all poignant 


emotions, happiness was creeping into her 
She carried a small bag, 
wild haste, which she 


face. crammed in 


had not been able to 
shut, with one hand helpless. 

Rikkeith snapped it and took possession 
of it. 


“We're going straight to my mother in 
London,” he said, opening the french 


window. “ We’ll motor to Skegness, and if 
there’s no late train we'll 


And on Mon 1a) I shal 


to London, 








full information about special marriage 
licences.’’ 

Betty crossed the threshold, slipping her 
arm within his when he followed, and a 
moment later they were on the road. 

ohe gave a long, happy s é 
swung off towards Thorpirris; and wl 
spoke, hugging Rikkeith’s arm to her, t 
Was no echo in words of the rrow 1 
the dread which had been hers for so ] g 

It's the sweetest night,’’ she whispered. 

I hope there’s a train. I’d love to 

B will ur driver take us all 
that distance?” 
No choice,’ 1 the professor se ely 

I shall mak him—abduc m, » to 

<. I’m in a thor ily abductive 1 

) t We » DV Car lave 

1 a g the roads.,”’ | 
( <led I’m ndering wha my 
mot and m 1 ou haven't 1 n 
Vo and he I Irie ds n ) i¢ 

I’m, won vha will s ‘ 
we pull up at the e p t 

norni ind start ‘ K k k 
) dm n 

Hi dly ind Be 

| } 7 l ge 1n rose witna 

















In a Bazaar at Chitral 


On a Far and Wild Frontier 


By 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, F. R.G.S. 


The Prince of Wales’ visit to India increases our interest in the far 
and wild frontier bordering Afghanistan, from which we have so often 


had troublesome tidings. 


The author has recently completed the journey 
through the Khyber Pass, and writes from first-hand knowledge. 


The 


photographs also are his. 


EVER was the question of the North- 
West Frontier P India 


important at nt 


rovince 
the 


of t 


ot 
a € 


> Empire has 


so 


N 


F< yr 


as time, 


although this outpost 


always been a source of nici to the 
guardians of India, political cross-currents 
in Central Asia of to-day are demanding 
that particular thought has to be given to 
those Khyber regions. The Bolshevists’ 
determination to pursue their propaganda in 
India, the deadlock in the Anglo-Afghan 
relations, and above all the popular agita- 
tion in India itself are points of grave 


consequences. 


Forts, Outposts and Snivers 
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If this question of pacifying the tribesmen 
of the Frontier has remained unsolved, it 
ha solely been for the reason that little or 
nothing was known in this country regard- 
ing the inner life of the people ot that area 

Hithertofore one almost tinctively 
thought of snipers hidden und hills 
eee of forts and outposts guarding, tt 
seemed, almost nothing in the Khyber, and 
a bristling scheme of arn its sufficient 
to please the most warlike es; while 
one’s mental horizon was afflicted with pic- 
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tures of hairbreadth escapes from the 
Afridis or Akka Khels. 

But far as it be from me to take away the 
truism of such occurrences from the usual 
life in the North-West Frontier Province of 
India, one cannot afford to look at the pic- 
ture as a ghastly scene, for the problem of 
governing that province has from a wild 
goose chase now resolved itself to a purely 
economic phase. And it is just that 
economic pressure which, if released, will 
save millions of pounds and countless loss 
of life in frontier warfare. 


No Man's Land 

The territory stretching from Chitral in 
the north to Baluchistan in the south, 
bounded on the west by Afghanistan, and on 
the east by Punjab, is the proper North- 
West Frontier Province of India. The 
country is divided into three divisions: 
Hazara, Peshawar-Kohat-Banu, and Dera 
Ismail Khan. The mountainous 
regions on the north and west of these are 
‘No Man’s Land,” and may well be called 
the independent areas. On this independent 
British Government has but a 
nominal control which it exercises through 





rugged 


territory the 


its political officers. Further in the north 
again, Chitral, Swat and Dir are petty 
chiefdoms under political officers. But the 
greai difficulty which the British Govern- 
ment has experienced in administration of 
this province—and which has made this 
frontier problem—is not in the three dis- 
tricts named above, but due to the recalci- 
trant behaviour of the tribesmen who in- 
habit the independent country in the west 
beyond Hazara, Peshawar-Kohat-Banu, and 
Dera Ismail Khan. 


Some Peaceful Influences 





As regards the tribes which inhabit this 
province of nearly eight hundred miles from 
the north to the south on the west of Upper 
Indus and to the north-east of Peshawar, 
we have the Swat and Bonair, dispensing 
with Chitral as a semi-independent country. 
With Bonair and Swat we are move 
familiar, as the Akhoonds of that region had 
often been instrumental in fomenting bad 
relations clansmen and the 
British The inhabitants are 
little over 15,000 in each province and are 
not singularly marked with the fighting 
capacity of their more fierce kinsmen like 


between the 
Government. 





In the Khyber Pass 


This photo illustrates the wild grandeur of the celebrated pass between India and Afghanistan. 
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A fridis, 


other be 





Wazirs and the 
canal and 
luctive \y 
fluence is the change 


country pro 


rulership; the oid Akh 
and 
have 


his grandsons 


renounced the 
Mullahship 
and become 
Sahibs 


ancient 
Khan 
and = land 
owners. Thus 
ot 


quarter 


leal 


this 


any 
on 

Mul 

entirely 


account of the 
lahs is 
groundless. 
these 
Mah 
containing 
about 60,000 


Adjacent to 


two we find 
mand, 
souls, 
who live, it 
be said, aln 
nothing. The 
try of the Ma 


is barren 


might 
ost on 
coun 
hmand 
and diff 
cult 
the 


to cultivate, and 
inhabitants are 
less 
the domination of 
the 


more or 


priests. 
The Afridis 


Following the lin 
southward comes the 
warlike the 


Afridis, numbering 


tribe of 


about six thousand 
the owners and cus 
todians of the 
famous Khyber Pas 


For their goodwill aie D | 
" : It is highly dangerous to stray from the path: still, only a ; 
they were originally blind man could miss this warning. goods 
paid annually two \fghan 
lakhs of rupees, but now, on = account same duty is charged tot 
of the Khyber railway, this sum has been raw hide, tea, sugar, etc., 
increased to three lak} Before the ex shoes and other commodities 
isting conditions this money was unevenly The military record of t 
distributed on the method of so much pet inte i Many read 
clan, but as the number of the clan fluc } leir n 
tuates and the Ik r used to have the me In 1919 
allowance as the greater or more numer wn as the K 
ous, dissatisfaction \ssuming, for h receive 
example, that two men in 1910 had 100 ising to figh 
rupees for the whole cl numbering 100 May oth or 
men, In 1912 one clan might have dwindled 1 in the ] 
to so, while the other micht have either re- idar r f 
mained the same « ised to perhaps been formed lI 
120. In that case <« received 100 rupee lred; the p 


nents 


the } 
rising in P 











as the irrigation by for so men, the other too rupees for 120 
have made their men—obviously an_ unfair The 

iother peaceful in- system now in vogue, however, pleases al 
the character of parties by an allowance of much pé¢ 

mynd or chief is dead, head, gho igh of course the elk o1 ad 
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and they have no uniform, strictly speak- 
ing, except their long shirts, baggy trousers, 
chuppees and turban. They have their own 
rifles, and are given the cartridges if these 
are used in the performance of their duty. 
We may digress for a moment to consider 
rifles, which for more than one reason 





are exceptionally interesting. As a rule, 
they are of the *303 bore; 
English 


come from workshops of the Afridi country, 


some are bought 
from well-known makers, others 
and the curious point about these home- 
made weapons is that they are as good as 


any that I have seen made in an English 


factory. So wonderfully were they copied 
from the famous models, that when com- 
paring side by side an English made rifle 
and one from the Frontier workshops, it 
was. difficult to distin 
guish between them; 
there was the same fine 
finish in the various parts, 
the same excellent polish 
of butt and barrel, in both 


specimens. On a closer 


} 


however, it 


eXamination, 
Was po 











it1Vve irticle, the num 

be and trad« m k 
ct esp | YY to thosc¢ 
generally found on_ rifles 
of kn make wert 
badly put on; they were 
pe ap ) straight, o! 
one lette. would be 
t! ke n othe \lso 
| ( ced tha the n ( 
of the crown on the itive 
rite \ crude 1 it 
trax , and the wor 
Enfield,’ which I re 

peatedly saw, was nearly 
always badly engraved; 
the English numbers, too, 
were poorly printed 
Naturally ‘ inquired 
is to the Ca fo these 
k | heure he 

INS We BY that it wa 
! rie to have 

them thus, and that the 
mart yo tribesmen 
liked to see that their own 


country could produce a 


Weapon alm exactly on 
the English model. It 


’ ) 1S. > 
Was obviously a source of us. So we had 





Our motor broke ¢ 


pride to them, and one can hardly blame 
them. 

In the manufacture of cartridges they are 
not so successful, the bullets being inserted 
in a slovenly manner, and usually tightened 
with wads of paper; the actual points of the 
bullet seemed to me to be small pieces cut 
from a thin iron or metal pocket. I was 
told that these bullet-tips were sometimes 
collected from places where regiments of the 
regular British Army had carried out mus- 
ketry practice. There is, according to what 
I heard locally, a large factory for th 
manufacture of arms and ammunition at 
Wakhato, about 27 miles from Peshawar, 
where not only rifles, but hand grenades, 
and even fairly heavy guns are made. 

The clans of next importance after the 


Repairs under Fire 


wn in the Khyber and an unfriendly sniper began to shoot at 


of our men exchange bullets with him, while w 


repaired 
the motor. 











Scene in the Principal Bazaar 


Afridis, 


the 


Mahmands and 
to south 
and Orikzais. Of 
are the t, with 
The Mahsoods have 


15,000, and are very great fighters. 


Bunair, Swatis, 


ranging from north are 
Waaziris, Mahsoods 
W aziris 
men 


’ 
these 
the larges about 

about 
Neithe: 
One of 
they do 
any sum approach 


70 
76 yOOO 


of these has any settled wav of life 
them is the Keeper 
receive 
the 
Afridis 
sphere 
frontier 
to raid 
among themse!ves, 
the British Governn 


of Gomal, but 
not in payment 
amount which 
Thus 


unrest 


ing is received by the 
there is 


at 


a perpetual atmo- 


of work among these 


warriors; thev will always be ready 


their neighbours’ territory, to fight 


ry to make war against 





1ent. 
Wanted: Work 
The physique of the members of b 


these cians 1 


¢ 
tam) 





th 


of 
s magnificent; in general 
lurance they take 
If only 
it were possible to s] them some way of 
f it 

converted from their too lively fighting 
propensities into a and valuable 
people. One d in the way of such a 


na, manliness and en 
a high place among native races. 


ow 





earning a source o 


be 


livelihood they mig 





peaceful 
ifficulty 
change is the quality of their land; most of 


the country is not worth cultivation. Such 





Qissa-Khani—at Peshawar 


sections of it, however, ; are fit to give 
some return for labour expended cou'd 
made to yield a fair crop provided th 


canals were formed and irrigation 
aged; without this artificial a tance the 


is small hope of 


Factories for Fighters 





Another the establishm 


suggestion is 
factories where the younger 
peaceable empioyment. The real nee 


radica 


course 


» IS some on 
outlook of the people, and to accompli 
this is no easy mat 4 a j e kK 
of propaganda should be undertaken 
the object of convincing t estless, W 
like folk that they would be just as we 
off, equally comfortable f the were to 
change their present mode of life. It i 
quite within the bounds of possibility that 
the methods which have proved of so much 
service in the Khyber district might 
employed with advantage » the Gon 
region 

We should perhaps then see one of t 
transformations of disposition and deflec- 


tio 
which 


ns of energy into more profitable c! 
been such an in 


of the North 


have 


, 
of the story 
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ONDAY morn 
ing was a time 
of tremendous 





importance to Henry 
Deane, and the know- 
ledge of it was written 
all over him now as 
he bent over his plate 
in the coffee-room of 
the hotel. It was sum 
mer, and the windows 


were wide open. The 


clear morning sun . ° 
light brightened 

everything in the la. 
room. A delicious ™ 
scent of roses from the 

garden crept in on the sott, sweet air, and 


from the distance came the whispering 
sounds of the sea. But Henry had not eyes 
for anything or anybody, not even for his 


beautiful wife. Nothing for the moment 
could be considered but  breakfast—de 
molishing bacon and eggs, munching toast, 
rettin ready for the marmalade. There 
Was a train ahead 

The meal was soon over. Henry caught 
up his coat and bag containing the things 
he had brought down for the week-end, and 
with his wife at his side hurried through 
the hotel garden to the gate. Reaching the 


road, tor a minute he pau ed. 


“Keep up your pecker, old girl. Get out 


ll you can. Get to know the peopte here 
Talk to ’em. And if I can—if work pet 
mits—I'll run down again in three wecks. 
But I can't promise, so don’t build on it. 
But if not too busy V'll come. Good-bye, 
dk 


He bent forward to kiss her, but non 
muuld fail to notice the absent look in his 
eves as | lid so. Rosaline heaved a hope 

Turning with a little gasp, she began to 
walk slowly back to the hotel. 

A sense of loneliness, intense and bitter, 
surged over her now that she was alone, but 
with an almost superhuman effort she tried 
not to notice it, and bent down to pick a 
| turned it {t-petalled face to 
wards her in a wav that brought a sort of 


appeal that she would pick it and wear it 





S- = 


QF f 
‘e 
near her heart. She 
took it lovingly into 
her soft hands. She 


had not had time to 
look at it before, as 
she hurried down to 
the gate with Henry. 





There never was time 
for those kind of 
things when they were 
together. 

But now the loveli 
ness of the rose sent a 
thrill of gratitude into 
her heart, and_ she 
bent lower still to pick 
some little wild 
flowers that were half hidden behind the 
rose tree. ‘They were quaint little scent 


WwW 


less things whose name she did not know. 
But she picked them as a matter of course, 
because she had grown into the habit ot 
picking flowers like this in order to show 
them to Jock, her little boy. Thought that 
Jock might love them had taught her to tak 
note of every kind of flower. They had 
loved them together, just because they wert 
beautiful. Jock from his babyhood had 
always adored pretty things. 

Jock. The name slipped from her now 
like a sob—a sob that was lost in the heart 
of the flowers as she bent over them To 
her the whole world had meant once—only 
Jock. 

With a wounded cry, Rosaline dropped 
all at once the little tender flowers and fled 
towards the hotel: arrived there, however 
she changed her mind, and instead of entei 


ing, as she had meant to do, she turned 

the left and, crossing a lawn, sat down on 
a seat under a tree. For quite a l ne time 
she sat looking towards the sea without 


moving. 

After a time she heard a step, and coming 
towards her she saw a man with whom she had 
exchanged a few words on the previous 
evening, 

She had been standing on the terrace in 
front of the hotel with het 1 | 
when the three had not long started a con 





versation Henry had moved on to d 


doings of the day with a man who had pro 


Og 
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cured a Sunday paper. 


man who was approachin 


that they 


and durin 


disliked 
their little ce 
g the I 


leaned fact that hi 


was down here pai 


ality, which she had felt 
tive, and there wa 


which rested her. And 





some strange instinct tl 
aware of het She w 
counted straight aw 
out of the cor yn, B 
man had begun to \ 
haps she ¢ not know 
She looked towar« ] 


and then the bl 


she 


ood rush 


in his hand 


saw 


Sunday 


‘Lyra Heroica!” she c1 


You have it? 





+} 
a 4 l the n 
bo. l } f 
Her eves fe nd st 


ti neit r «r 
Then she be n t 
ith } . 
as it \ I ! 


takin n t n 
eaom ( A 
heart ti pt } ‘ 
n n } i } 
for he } 
‘ in, ly t 
ha t nt n 
‘ | ‘ | 
| } 
I t 
} fir - 
i ai s 
I pr n 
Dear lady,” came tl 
at last “may I kné 


Rosaline 


I 


is an 


the 


w had agre ed 


and 
v 
apers intensely, 
rsation she had 


artist and 


man’s person 
n t 


, Was 
hi 


is voce 


attrac 


e had known by 
he Was at once 
ymething that 
ethu to him 
I \ ( ely th 
er beauty pel 
now and smiled, 
nto her tace as 
book of poems 
da little shakily. 
| the book 
lor tl “ 
Well, of « rse 
And I love 
1 | am thirty 
went on gent 
h a sort of 


1 I heal 

y | va 
Tact ind 
ot a 

} been y 
i) ‘ day 
agony 
nas 

ndid yea 
\\ * ’ ; 
\\ ered 





] 


And 


of the world, who rare 


Rosaline, the cold, dignified woman 
ly spoke « I } er tee 


ings to anybody—she had been reared 


things “are not done 
began to tell this man, this strane: ‘ 


school where such 


Jock, 


school a 


1ust fourteen, was ret 


f 
t 


er the holiday t six months 


ago—only that. He was 1} eI 
the station in a car. Ch n ac 
dent He was pinned undert Kalle 


graved upon mer . I did n 
speak f the companionship that there } 
been between then I ( I 


had tound 


oved an eci n 

’ 

f flowers Hi ( 

: i pictures, { nm ¢ 

hape His love for t Ni 
{ rye Tye i] O11 t Ss t T 

wi , i id help ‘ 


littl tal er that t I 
so unmercitull bout, an 
She 1 nothin t] | 
panion in so tral | 
fect Intuition, s¢ a I 
i derstood, t R 
pp eG % t 
she bes | n | 
with the sur } ' 
h; hat ) } 
] S } Ez 
n ) ! 
ot « er men, H 1) 
by P ™ ' 
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But she smiled and 
nodded, and together they moved away. 

After that they met every day. 

Three weeks went by, 
when Anthony Ward 
came Rosaline 
as usual, she turned 
quickly to meet him. 
But there was a little 
frown upon her brow as 


gestion would wound. 


and one morning 


across 


she placed a letter, that 
she had 
in her 


been reading, 
por ket. 

‘l was expecting my 
husband down for the 
said 


fiercely. “But 


week-end,” she 
rather 
he’s too busy to come.”’ 

\ sudden silence fol- 
lowed; then Ward with 


an impulsive 





g¢ sture 
held out his hand, lay 
ing 1 

‘But you are coming 
into the 


upon one of hers. 


beech woods 
with me to-day? You 
promised.” His voice 
trembled in its eager 
hes 
She raised het eyes 
and met his 
“ Rosaline !” he whis 


~ 

~ 
-o 
a 


her hand was 
drawn away and_ she 


Was moving on with 


eyes suddenly full of 
dismay. But in a 
second he was again at 
her side. 


“You will come?” he 
persisted. 

Turning a white and 
towards 
him, she stopped. 

“Ves. yes, | 


The words 


piteous face ; ; : 
**This man with his 
- eyes was locking 
must. her tortured soul’”’ 


came out 


with 2 little gasp. 
‘You are happier now? Less lonely?” 
he went on rapidly 
“Yes,” was the low answer. “Oh, ‘ye 
It was late when they returned to 


hotel that evening, and Rosaline at lengt 
slipped up 





into her room, and, changing 


into a wrapper, sank down to rest by the 


open window. She wanted very much to 


be alone now She wanted to think—to 


puzzle things out by herself, and for a 


2itI 
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time she sat very quiet without moving, 
and with her eyes fixed upon the sea. She 
remained until’ the whole surface of 
the water was bathed in moonlight. 


there 


dark, searching 
right down into 
h Exrnshaw 


There was something face 
now. \ look of suppressed excitement. 


Her pulse was beating fast, and het 


new in 


eyes 
shone as she realized that 
boy died had she had such a wor! 
had had to day. 

Anthony Ward had step by step brought 
back into her 


nce her 
lerful day 


never s§ 


das sie 


wounded existence the joy 


of living She felt this was true now as 


she sat there pet into the moonlight. 


i? i 


ring out 


The aching void in her heart was being 
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filled by a perfect understanding, a joining 
could 


of interests, such as she never, nevet 
have with Henry. Theirs, years 
ago, had been a love match, but he, feeling 


perfectly secure in his home affections, had 
given all his energy and thought to gaining 
She had asked 


money to keep thins 
| 


gs going 
for nothing more from him when there was 
Joc k. 

But now, hopeless, despa ring, she felt 


must go 


b's 
] 


iis that 


Anthony to whom she 


for it was only with sympathy like 


she could keep her sanity 


lo be with Anthony now was the only 


way gut she was not a bad woman, vet 
all her friends, she knew, would call het 
that. And in times past she would have 


felt only scorn for a woman who was acting 
she meant to act: 
all very shameful, of 


smile she 


course. 
reviewed the 
little forward. 
ied away, and her glance 
far, far out into the moon 


lelicious on 





leading surely to a kind 
iv out, anyway A way 
out 
Her white trembling hands held on to 
the ides of the « vair, and her body sank 
back on to its cu ons The evening alt 
) ott d_ the enti sweep ol the 
\ r ‘ sooth ne Phe seemed drowsy, 
those little waves. ] i of comtort and 
} ’ 
| oom in which she sat now was full 
of gloom It would have been quite dark 
ut I the m n out th Yet he could 
t e: 2 he tu ed, a fe I nt outline 
Che bed Phe window The chair 
And then... . 
Re ne moved quickl Her face, before 
o deadly pale, suddenly lit uy 
Jo k I ill ot WOV>~, } I arms were 
veld out 
| f re before ‘ ived a little, 
t} ire quite ear aie aw the dear, 
ire ed little ( She iw othe little 
tre \ } ie | 1 noticed -o often when 
ie §=bo va puzzled r worried about 
Th ame t Vv c with it little 
tan 
| lad, mum \nd—and~— he’ 





With a face crimson with shame Rosali 
sank 


upon her knees 


And she knew then that Jock had 
ifter all, gone away, on now theit 
tions were reversed. | ‘ wit 
wisdom of the Unseen, he vi who 


the teacher, she the pupil. He wi 
near, very near, and il the T he 
learnt she was still \ n di 


like a ¢ hild. 


SO t - ia 
last 1 {re LI 
quite n oO me, 
used to t t 
r Y j iY , } j 
1 © lone] ()} zg 
ilraid ow t 

make ' 

Liste : . F 
} ] 

But ‘ 
\ t oO nea ‘ H 
Wa » mut i red 

vould never ( 


et m out « the \\ 
take Ip o bre \ 
omet * ’ 1 
to 
\ week later t ‘ 
Dove tc ¢ t 2 ( 
he 1 il 
Henry va hy ( 
Rx ne it t I 
1 \ Sudae he 
tur! 1 ( iid 4 r < 
1 wa t 
ometh ve te ‘ t 
l ere dad if I \ 
never been one to 
The boyish voice 
he le tan c 
Life Wa if t | 
Jock tot h her 























What all Women 
Ought to Know 


“EET tik 


considered a 


knowledge” is 


usually 
‘dangerous thing”; but 

even a very slight knowledge of the 
law, so long as is accurate, may be very 
worth the 


acd uring. 


it 
helpful and well insignificant 


trouble 
re in love, dwelling 
in a little paradise of their own, it probably 


that the eye of the 
wavs on them, and its strong, tal 


When voung peopl 


1 arm is ready both to shield and to 
punish them. 


The Law for Lovers 





for example, the lover who thinks 


, because he has never pledged his heart 
in writing or made 


a tormal proposal, he 
an take his freedom whenever he pleases, 
may find that he is making a grievous mis- 


take. He may never have written a word 
to the | ot his tickle atiection; he may 
never have asked her in so many words 
to be his wife. But if his relations with 


her have been such as to cause the girl and 
her friends to regard her as engaged, the 
law says that he is securely t 


ely tied to her; 


and, if he breaks away, is ready to award 
the lady substantial dam ves, 

If, however, he is an “infant”—that is, 
under twenty-one years of age—he can 


repudiate his oblig even if he has 
made a hundred written promises to marry. 
He cannot be sued for 


ition, 


damages, although 
can entorce the contract against 
ée. Nor can he be 


ratified his promise 


sued, even if 





atter coming ol 


age. He must have made an entirely new 
hy i when of tull age to render him 
tole tor dan ie 
\fter twenty-one he must walk warily if 


he wishes to avoid the pit-falls of the law. 


He cannot, for instance, keep his lady 


Waiting an indefinite time before he puts a 


weddin ing on her tinge If he under 
takes to rry he t a fixed time, and fails 
t l it he keeps her waiting an 
ur nal time, sh can suc him = tor 


for breach ot promise, 
alrTic d oO! engaged to 
another when he makes his proposal he 





Little-known Points of the Law 
By 
A Barrister 


cannot hands 
If the plaintiff at the time the 
promise was made had no knowledge ot 
these facts they will only serve to make the 
damages he will have to pay the heavier. 
And even death may not end the liability, 
for actions have been successfully brought 
against the personal 


successfully plead that his 
are tied. 


representatives of a 
deceased promisor when the breach has re- 
sulted in special damage to property (not t 
the person). 

When a marriage is arranged for a re- 
ward—as through a matrimonial agency 
the money so paid can be recovered legally. 
And the man or woman who makes a false 
oath or declaration with the view of pro- 
curing marriage is liable to penal servitude 
for seven years, or two years’ imprisonment, 
or to a fine—or to all three pe nalites. 


When a Promise may be Broken 





Even when a definite promise can be 
proved it is not held binding if it has been 
proc ured by false representation of conceal 
ment. Thus, if a man falsely describes his 
circumstances or his station in life, or if 


a woman misrepresents her fortune or mar 


il 


riage portion, the deception is a complete 
answer to any action fol breach of promis¢ 
of marriage, 

If the lovers mutually agree to releas 


each other the law has 


nothing to say 
against 


the arrangement; and it will 
assume such a release where they have 
held no communication with each other fot 
a long period. In such cases it is usual 
for each to return the other’s presents; but 
it is doubtful 


whether thev could be re 


covered at law—with the possible exception 
of the engagement-ring, which is in the 
nature of a conditional gift and should thus 
go back to the giver. ° 


When a woman blossoms into a wife it 


will probably be a surprise to her to dis 
cover that, although she keeps het hus 


t 
band’s house and ministers to him and hi 


children, she has not even the right 1 
pledge his credit. He may refuse to pay 
any debts she has incurred, unless she has 


his authority for incurring them, either ex- 
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press or implied, and this although the 


goods she has ordered have been for him 
self or his family. 

She must Dt ble to prove that he himse lf 
authorized her to buy them, or that he has 


lilat 


If 


in the sin 


habit of paving fot 


eoods ordered uridet 


conditions, 


he forbids his wife rivately to pledge his 
credit the tradesmen 1 vhistle for their 
money,” although they have no knowledge 


whatever of an ich action on his part. 


= the \ have been in the hal ot sup 
ply goods to the wife order tor which 
the husband has paid witl t objection, he 
is hable ntil he ea irns the not 
to e her anv 1 hus, genet 
ally speaking, i hi T n epudiate all 
his wife’s debts by f h privately 
to incur the , except here re has pre 
viously paid without a mu ir. 


What a Husband may—and may 





not—do 





vhere he wi ( I ) pel his wite 
to live with I t} and, ‘ ly speak 
Ing, Carries nto ‘ arr ( all } 
privileges and | rs he en ed as a 
bachek Bu does n allow him 
Oo ¢ | ertain I ili He 1 
bound to maintain his wife and children 
if he is able to do nd if he fails in | 
duty hi rds may | eized and sold b 
the parish aut t ( ay be sent 
we? ns: tae bye bel yu lf 
he leave the 1 of th 
p re ( ( mont ] 
! nm nt 
nnot k to | f LH n 
mmpel her t nein in 
mm i I ht 
But I ti | ’ ( 
) V t da i 
Ity of ‘ n bound 
to rn, wl 1 to pa LO 


eparation she | t iin in 

the eves of tl ) ‘ ept 
rvin n, t ! l grant 

: 

h a n I I vy her hus 

yand for her supy f f es it 


A Common Delusion 
\ 





common 


delu 























deserts his wife she may legally take 
another. This is quite wron If a hus 
band (or wife) disappears and is not | d 
of for seven years the desert one f 
to marry again wi'*out an fear of being 
prosecuted tor bigar But he runawa 
should be alive at the ti I 
marriage it is invalid. 
\ woman married after January, 1882, 
is entitled to hold as } I f1 
her husband, any propert id at t 
time of her marriage, an iS ¢ ( 
t her since in an f nd h¢ ’ 
spose of such property n al 
her way, just as sh 
husband's consent He 
mr he separate de ; ni 
yn a business apart né 
can be made bankruy Y 
own propertv, just a n ’ 
wife \ woman married before Januat 
i883, is entitled to | ar 
property acguired after that 
had been irried atter 
If a woman di vit 
a husband, either j I 
( Cc! penny he } B 
1 man dies leavin ’ I I 
lren, on half of his pe ‘ 
to he whilk f he 
= reduced to a 
} ever, she i nt 7 
before anyone els: ( 
For a Wife to Remember 
\; ne other n a P 
( yt ir these 
al her own, ana, ¢ n 
ban upt, the t 1 
She n i¢ bre 
‘ ed ink i 
ere re ‘ | I ; 
) pply her with h 
' d to ! n 
r na he l ha | 
5 a ) hable 
1 ; rou 
be neigh ur, ( 
Not by any means . t 
" ntract L¢ I : 4 
( hters un twe 
+} ntion that \ 
render himself ble for 1 
ab to his station ke ( ’ i 
nder twenty-one cannot | 1 ne\ 
lent t him or for n\ he bi 
be nd strict necessari \ 1 husband 
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and wife of different creeds arrange for the 


religious education of their children—as, for 
instance, that the boys shall be brought up 
as Catholics and the girls as Protestants— 
such an agreement is void in law and can 
Legally, a father is 
| 


that all his children shall be 


not be enforced. 
entitled to say 
1 
| 


trained in his own religion, but if he has 


allowed them to receive different training 
for so ne a time that it would be harm- 
ful to make a change the court will not 


allow him to interfere with their faith. 


Women and Income Tax 





many women (chiefly, perhaps, 


There are 
id fall 


whose incomes under £225 a 
and 
Year after 
to be deducted 


ignorant 


and are derived from rents 


1 
dividends on shares and stocks. 


illow income tax 


from their small items of revenue, 


hat all such deductions really belong to 


ves and not to the Exchequer and 


can be overed. By writing to the Se 

retar of the Inland Revenue’ (Claims 
Department), London, a form will be sent 
to ther on which they should enter and 
return details of all these deductions fo 





n tax, when the money, amounting 
it ay be to nearly a third of their full 
in¢ , will be refunded. 

\ branch of the law of which even a 
little knowledge may be most useful is that 
P ess (or 1 t ind servants. Thus, 

hen en ing a domestic servant it is 
wise to arrange,that the first month of ser 
vice sha be regarded a trial month, 
and that the engagement may be terminated 
by citl party at the end of the month, 
by not iven a he end of the first 
f I his precaution may avoid much 

sun in n 

\ft th ympletion of the first month’s 

rvice a full month’s notice should be 

en by mistress or maid. This notice 
! m en af , mie, and takes etfect 
it the end of a calendar month from the 
date ¢ hich it 1 en 

If the stre rele she can get rid 
of her maid by paying her a month’s wages 

(or whatever wages may be due for the un 


expired period of the month of notice), and 
in this case payment need not be made fot 
The maid, 
without 
month’s 


board and lodging. 
not entitled to 


however, is 
leave notice on 
tendering a 


she forfeits all wages due to her 


paying or 
she 


since 


wages, If 
does 
the last payment, and is liable to be 


sued for damages. 


The Law and the Maid 





Under certain exceptional circumstances 
a mistress is entitled to discharge her maid 
without wilful 


Notice ror disobedic nce, 


dishonesty, drunkenness, 


In such cases the maid 


immorality 01 


rross incompetence, 


may be summarily “packed off” and the 
mistress need not say why she has been 
dismissec but if the servant brings an 


wrongful dismissal the law will 


ill for justification The mistress must 
prove that she had good and _ sufficient 
cause for her act. If the maid refuses to 

o sh in be ned out of the house, but 
no more force must be used than is abso- 
lutely necessary. If a servant is suspected 
of theft her mistress should not give het 
into custody or search her boxes. The safe 
method is to apply to a magistrate for a 


search-warrant, or, simpler still, to men- 


tion the suspicion to the nearest policeman 


and leave him to take the necessary steps. 


to deduct from 


1 ser nts wages th value of art les lost 
ot damaged thre igh hei carelessness unless 
there has been a previous agreement br 
tween them to this effect. She is under 
no liability to provide doctoring or medi- 
cine for her maid, but if she sends for the 


doctor or buys the 
the bill And she 


_ ' 
he wages during the ill 


, Nee 
meacicine she must pay 
must also pay the maid 
ness. 


\ mistress is not obliged to give her 


servant a character, but if she does it must 
be a true one—given Lonestly and without 
any malicious motive. If she gives a 
character which she knows to be false she 
renders herself liable to an action for 
damages Che character is the property of 


the whom it is given, and the 


mistress has no right to retain it. 


servant to 








The Ninth 
Wave 


ESIDES being an eminent 


John 


engineer 
hard 
Men who worked close to him 


Cotton had a name _ for 

justice, 
for years averred that he never gave a man 
a burden that he 
s¢ lf, but there are some people who do not 


would not shoulder. him- 


like shouldering burdens at 


did not like John Cotton. 


all, and they 
He was a demon 
for work. The challenge of a big job made 
light, and John 
He Was 


his hair bristle and his eve 
Cotton was familiar with big jobs 


used to go out and do battle with the trolls 


of the elder world, dour granite and soft 


’ 


sucking mud wherein he laid his tunnels o1 
established his jetties lor the ease Of solte! 
Ik. 
The common estimate of a great engineer 
a man who spends his time remote at a 
desk, brooding on immensities, an authority 
saying to one, “Go, blast,” and to another, 
himself 


far from the rough face of things where men 


Come, drain,” while he remains 


weat and tremble behind the air shields or, 
patient, abide the drumfire of the drills. 
That was not John’s way. At any time and 


place a navvy, cheerfully obscene, might 


find the little man at his hip. “If you'd 
dre | 


cut g under well be s likely to have 


yp swearing and set your sprags before 


compensation to pay to your mate’s widow.”’ 

Hle was a dour man. 

Alec Dunwoody knew that. 
have had the nerve to meet hin 
his little yellow pal who lives in a gla 
house and costs ten-and-six if he’s torty 
under proof and twelve-and-six if he’ 


Alec had given hi 


thirty. 


job, his reputation, me 


vellery and his best pall 


of boots to the litthe yellow pal. He did 
not expect much from hi interview with 
john Cotton, and but for a hance, he would 


not have got anything 


Hle came on John at the Silv Stree 


! 
vhich was to bring water fror 


Livnglan t 





erwyn aqueduct, the great pipe 


A Study in Temptation 
By 


Michael Kent 


had wi 
that he 


do great things once t a hance, 


arriveal 
He met John at the cr er where 
tip wagons, running down on the jig-pulley 
started on their return jo 
“Ve want to see me?” said John, shi 
ing above the 


and the clatter of the rey 


‘I’m wantin’ a job!” A d bi 
‘What can ye do?” real ! John 
half ( losed conte pt wou bic na ! hea 


tilted, critical and unin 
lor answer 


the great little man with ; yutt in 


middle, swept him ’ 
garners a flying three-q ; t | 
vards on to a he ap rf nad it 


same half-second react 
the weighted switch bat 


W he n Tohn yot ft 


return train ot oaded 
merrily into an empt 1 vit t 
brakesman twistir futilel t fa 


hand-gear. ‘* Man,” 1 
little time in expli 

Alec Dunwoody watche 
procession clear the 
for a sermon,” he said 


John rubbed his bac] \r 
down cushion to t n 1) 
rinned, “so far It 
testimonials. Have \ ar 

Alec had papers right e1 
Belfast and Rector n tl ( rl 
had found him satisfa 
draughtsman, good th | | 
t! ré retted hat 1 ( } 
the to repla } 

“Dod,” said John —D | 
man's expression. of 

nee jubilation, disbeli id 
te Dod, man, \ I e 
en ou rr in I 


the tall S t nt, doubled 























hand to the other behind his neck, so that 
the left hand pulling will guide the shaking 
tumbler to his lips. They wait till he can 
not read his instructions because of pink 
rats. 

“Maybe I am,” returned Alec. “But for- 
bye that ye’d have been a sair mess your- 
self, what would have happened to your 
unloading gangs the way those points were 
set?’ 

There was weight in the argument. The 
failure of the brakes on the heavy-loaded 
tip train would not only have killed John, 
but it 
casualties. 


would have piled the place with 
Alec’s 
action, a policy which 
could only be grasped 
and executed by an 
expert, had turned the 
train harn lessly into 
a siding. John knew 
it. “ Aye,’ he agreed, 
‘ye’re right. I'l) 
find you a job.’’ 

So Alex 
came to be assistant 


Dunwoody 
engineer on the Cerrig 
Saesneg section ol the 
Berwyn aqueduct. It 
was his first step up 
in a progress that had 
been through — three 
years uniformly down 
ward. He did not feel 
entire ly 
about it, for the Scot 


light-hearted 


lives too much in the 
presence ol his im 
mortal soul ever to be 
gay, and Alec saw a 
ahead. 
But he felt as a man 


rough = road 


would feel who, down 
and under in a fight, 
finds himself sud 
denly afoot and 
armed. He had _ not 


fallen in love with the boss. John’s 


terse speech, his failure to acknow 
ledge that he was a debtor for his life, 
seemed ungenerous even to the Scot, who 
dealt in scant straight phrase. “I’m satis- 
fied with your testimonials” was small pay- 
ment for that service. Yet John won his 
grudging admiration because of his own 
absolute surrender to the job he had in 
hand. It was plain that to the dominant 


desire of John Cotton, John Cotton was 
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only a body and a brain that might order, 
test, direct, blast, build, bury till the waters 
of Llynglan flowed to fight dirt and disease 
in Midhampton. For a fortnight Alec was 
served by the elation of a fresh start. He 
would pull himself together. He would 
revive the dreams of his youth, when far- 
seeing folk had promised great things of 
Alec Dunwoody. But the little yellow pal 
had heard the like before! 

John did not often visit the section, which 
vas as well. That “Old Deevil,” as Ale« 
put it, “raises my monkey.” The idea grew 
in him that he was being watched with a 





***Man can always do more than he thinks Drawn by 
he can, Mr. Dunwoody ’ 
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rather as thou 


ugl 
John said, “Ye’re still at work, my lad. 
Well, ye’ve held out longer than I thought.” 


grim and lofty contempt, g 


1 


The old man would speak at times, aie 
dry, hot day, Mr. Dunwoody,” always be- 
neath the surface a notion of grinning, of 
pleased expectation for Alec to fall. The 
Scot was an ill man to cross after those 
interviews. 

Soon the 


engineer began to sympathize 


with himself. He was making a erand fight 
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Surely the habit had lost its hold, and 

posing a great 
to the 
the writhing nerves protest. 


is hands 
tle yellow pal had 


would be wise to 


ease off. “Temperance by all means,” 
agreed Alec sa vy, “but abstinence is an 
insult to vour s respe Resolution had 
done ¢ iw He would go out and treat 
resolution | ftternoon he was drunk. 

It jolted him back into abjection that sent 
lim bDreaktast s to Wwe ‘« and was followed 
Va ) t I emptiness 
He \ eak had been 


was a Ww I I ' ifecuar 

uuld be no e e! f calculation 
Years ibs n were | n urs 
It was fortur that he had s n it 


Che momentary pause bet en the words 
ave them = an. irritatir suspicion — of 


iendo. 


My boiler men are I \ He 
it beetling brows on tl I How far 
have you gone 
\lec’s hovering index finger w: ed ovey 
the drawi He had to pin it to the table 


s had ‘ } o his. face 
rinniut furt i \\ res S , 
I nkled S that 

' I S ' ‘ 

\\ Gatt l t lone wa 

M 1) 1 S r has i 

3 ~ 

1) ry } } 





he blazed. “Dod, man! What have yoy 
to do with reputation, challenge, proving 

‘ t 5 
Nature for the master That’s what th 
Berwyn means. It’s an altar of tes I 
and sacrifice It's man’s vindication of the 


him.’ He twisted on his heel 


divinity in 

and picked his way down the screes of th 
embankment to his car. Halt-way he turn 
and fiung udgingly « his vulder 





‘Carry on 


The words left Dunwoo amazed as one 


who, walking on grey lava, sees on a su 
den through a crevice, | inean fire, | 
the six weeks of his ser the nce 
him ne dea that files t nk 
metal fail, but the Be 

Yet he had never put tl ht in 

It explained the pater 

Cotton, but out of tk d 

lenge that was as st nil t he fla 


f his soul. Why « { man 

For the fir 

John Cottor bent on 
and he knew that A ‘ I 
trusted. He read tl t or ! nan 
and eyes, 


the answer. 


quest, 
the easy e 


[wo policies fr 
strode the 


vindy 1 


truculently and an at ( 1 


gangs. The first wv to < 
business, to otf I 
sO é slippe t t I 
a ne the 
could earn en 
Then came t that 
to sting h t] 
I re ned ‘ ! I t 
t t t h ( 


nad pro I 
| not let that old é 
The 7 | I I 
1 } rhri +} the 
iti nt 1 na n 
Ye don’t thi I | torteit 
‘ , not fl Marc 
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daft fool that 
ieee He W alked 
on, muttering into 
his thin tuft of 
beard 

Two days later 
Alec learned that 
S « rimgeour 
would not come 
back. Influenza 
had left him with 
a heart that 


chained him fo 
icy 


I 
| 


a time to i 

ground The 
scotsman heard 
the ne with 


joy, and 


’ 


bottle 








boards. l 
not exactly sur 
rendet to the 
but 
rather a sign that 
he had for the 
time beine a free 





\Y 


le 





«ad { f 
ove nim. Alec 
argued sa is 


the t vellow 
pa had it in 
mind to pl \ 


tr S 

Yet hatred = of 
the boss and th 
Seoi’s stifenecked 
obstinacy kept 





work. Alec chad ‘Still he ran, gasping and with 

gone too far dowi grotesque, angular gestures '’"—p. 221 
for trust to pull 

him up. Trust would have been betrayed. for the stimulant. With the precision of 
He would have been contrite, abject, but he an engineer he mapped them out on squared 
would fail again. Ii was only the fact that paper, with dates and an estimate of in- 





the imperious little man waited to gloat on tensity, seeking to find the law of their 
his ruin and did not give a tinker’s curse return. The result, he found, was decreas- 
what became of him that kept Alec straight ing frequency and increasing force The 
through those recurrent waves, when his attacks grew more seldom, but fat 


overwrought nerve shricked and yammered sudden an? violent. Tracing 


- 
= 
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of the Cel 
his 


the curious faculty 


aside and mapping out own sou 


got a curve which mounted continually 
the end of January There was its 
\fter that it would turn. He felt s 


would weaken. It tilled him 


attacks 


strange exaltation not « 


did 
his 


He | 


whethe1 coethe 


cn 


true. welieved it implicitly. “¢ 
up the waves which had still to rol 
his defence, he made them nine. Tl 


bet gripped a stray trond of uperstit 


grew parasitic in his mind. Phe 
wave It was alwavs the ninth wa 
did things, smashed tl doomed 

tumbled the body hore Here, 

squared paper before h the nint 
was the climax Principalities and 
miusterin then en array, wal 
January the, twen sixth That w 
hour! Then the whistl would bl 
Beelzebub would launch hi bie ba 


over the top avainst the oul of Ale 
woody 

The pravit of the lis ery carl 
past the se venth wave 1 mune, and 
anticipation bro ut tl m tim 





schedule, interactu on his obs on to 
confirm it, 

\ll the whik vorked with hatred in 
his heart to prove, as he said, “ That the old 
deevil was wron; But the luck was on 
the old deevil ide One of his tract s 
went wrong. His _ be fore n Wa aken 
« Way \t last cahit thie n VV 

The Cerrig Saesn ( on embraced two 
stretches of tunnellin with cuttings and 
approaches, two embankments and a via 
duct lec as responsible tor the founda 
tion, the el pati ith brick supports 
to carry the creat pine Hle had to see, too, 
that the plates we ked for the boiler 
men, carting them up f he valley below 
The work w ell er nh forward, despite 
the old ae ! mtin estion§ oft 
incompetence and the wt that the section 
was the hardest on the whok ne \t no 
t ( did’ the | lie | ! il ha ‘ ) 

nd off I t foundation wa , 
if, 1. at | A ' ? t 

t 

It car all in a night, blowir ut of the 
north t on wind it y , 
Tallin hen A } bed i 

nd the 1 ! | n p to 
the ‘ | } : tone 
wal that ere le i with the wi food 
t if 1} \ and he 


t for standing 


l, Alec 
to 
climax. 
ure the 
with a 
onsider 
ts were 
ounting 
l in on 
le num 
ion that 

ninth 
ve that 
ship o1 
on the 


h 


powel 5. 


Wave 


ted for 
as rcTo 
Ow and 
ttalions 


his 


wn 


the level « 


Not more than thirty 


Alex 
tion. 
alike ( 


sclected 


“« Snow | 
utting 


line, 


thev got a 
the corners of t 
working by the 1 
through the 
ot the pipe 


grun 
ror 


have to let up on it, 
I’m dashed if 1 d 
ently * Get } 
WD've think Vl let thi 
! He strode « 
the had climbed out 
\ tew more men | 
ing and shivering o 
\ I Cl I id Cot i 
hro h the open spa 
walked into his off 
! warm str i 
him The cold crept 
~ ! His fl 
feel his wet « | 
Quit hope lessiy he 
othe ections The 
dered rather dullv i 
i thro h the 1 
nave to walt, but 
thing he thoug! 
the button f hi 
to do. The plough 
went to the dooi 
hed I will be sen 
it h desk he hesit 
blin His memory 
Why did he wan th 
had me ove i. 
him, with a feelinys 
inte n aby - th n 
\ b befor it 
was on | mM) Ile kne 
! ent he too 
il ( t { ! n 
the init, the he I 
vi pal » blun 
erse tate Then 


five 


| 
ot th 


ay ¢ 


and en 


erviwhe 
mbank 
no 1 
inas 
dren 


arn 
he \ 
ap, 


ted 


road, 





», many feet 


men had turned out. 


and made 


aga ne ( 
ere ‘ 
nint 1 
nil 
f } 
irtled hi 
HT 
i 
hin: out a 


hand and eye 


























and brain writhing under the strain. “Four- 
inch oak, deal slats. [ll not let... Iron 


braced angles . . . We'll be wanting the 
forge. I'll not let the old deevil crow 
over me.” He handed the drawing to the 
messenger. “Snow ploughs, ye ken. 
Build each side separate. We'll clamp them 
to the winches. Hoot awa’, and get on 
with it.” 


At first fear held the men, but in time 
the tired shifts, shovelling at the drift o1 
standing by his improvised plotghs, caught 
the infection too, that the Berwyn must 
triumph. With the torch lamps, as night 
fell, it gripped them more fic rcely, the idea 
that if they paused in their shovelling the 
water would not flow in March, and the old 
deevil would crow over them. The night 
shifts had turned up fairly well, but all the 
labour of the day had not served to make 
up the handicap. The line was cleared. 
\ timber road over the snow was ready fou 
hauling up the heavy plates, but the day 
should have seen five yards of pipe laid and 
the plate dumps supplied. They had merely 
counteracted the handicap of the snow. 

The wind veered, and ae soft rain 


falling set everything trickle. Diamond 


drops trembled everywhere, gathered and 
fell sparkling, in the light of the torch 
lamps 


and on the grey fields of Caer \ 


Blaidd above, the light flickered across the 


ghosts of the everlasting hills. His winches 
had triumphed. The section was clear. It 


was only left to bring up the plates and, 


if no more snow fell, the boiler men could 
set to work upon the tubs \lec’s emotiona 
nature Was in a vortex, twisting about the 


challenge of the old deevil’s contempt and 
the soft call of his little yellow pal, but 
beyond that the brain of the engineer con 
tinued foreseeing and contriving. He does 
not remember his orders for sled runners 
Only he recalls 
that late in the night, after infinite vears ot 


to be fitted to tip wagons 


toil, he found himself striding the bleak 
platform of the viaduct with nothing to do. 
The great trench had been cleared of snow 


The plates were piled and ready. The 





boilermakers’ rivets were hot in the forges 
“ 


udden feeling of emptiness he 
ealized that there was no further call on 
Ms spirit or his resource He had con 
quered, and the old deevil could not crow. 
Then, like a wind, into his soul swept the 
very crest of the ninth wave. With long 
legs wobbling from fatigue he ran towards 


There 


Ihe wooden path of the plate haulers. 
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was only frantic surrender in his mind, to 
get to the office, to get to the bottle and 
forget all his travail and pain. Yet be 
hind that, even urging it on, was a sensi 
of the injustice of the ultimate fates that 
could serve a man so pitilessly. Tears 
streamed down his face, but still he ran 
gasping and with grotesque, angular ges 
tures, madly on towards the solace that lay 
beneath the office floor. It was unfair. It 
was not his fault. Dimly the sounds of 
work reached his ears, the clink of the 
plates, the click and slide of the sleighs. 
In a moment he would be in the oftice; 
he would get to the office and forget. 

But on a sudden the ghost of Caer y 
Blaidd shook itself and sighed, a swift, im- 
perceptible tremor, so indefinite that it 
might have been sound or feeling, then a 
Jong, soft “wooch” filling all the air. Ale 


ooked up. The fli kering torch lamps 
showed the hanging banks of snow sliding 
forward, tilting and ruffling like a blanket. 
The cutting, new 


was full of it. Half his work was again 


cleared by herculean toil, 


\s he stood there trembling a man came 
sh muting down the wooden road. 
muttered Alec. “T’ve 


earned a drink. His jaw worked as he 


‘| won't go bac ky’ 
stood paralysed by dismay. 
\s through immeasurable distance he 


caught and gathered the message ol the 


man “Five of ‘em, back in the cutting, 
sea 

Bide, cried \le sharply. “Five 
what: 

‘Five of our chaps. They couldn't get 
clear.” 

Alec stared aown at his sodden boots. 
Speech came slow. ‘We must get ‘em 
out.” 


Painfully he toiled up the slope. Even 
then men were driving a heading into the 
treacherous snow. He climbed, silent 


winches, mech 


, into 
one of hi anically noting its 
steam pressure and the fire. Then leaning 
he yelled and 


drove the machine viciously into the white 


over the car, “Stand clear 


bank He backed and charged again. The 
snow walled him round, thudding on the 
roof of his engine-house, clogging the 





wheels. It dropped, melted and spilled till 
the footplates were a-swill with it. Men 
called to him: ] e the 





* Another slide’ll 
winch over the pi 


At the end it came to shovelling lest he 


cage 


lashed the buried men beneath the wheels, 
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work done. 


had dug out 


but the the 
With 


sodden wretch. but breathing; within 


’ . S 


great part of was 


in five minutes a 


ten they had bared the lip of the pipe. 
Four men sat there smoking patiently. 
They had jumped for satety when the snow 
began to 1 ‘ 
“Go back and tell the boss,” cried one. 
But the boss was hanging limp and un- 


cab. 


tnight through 


snow steeps uttered with whisky bottles, 
seckin the | ice l Fo another week 
] opened his eves a ntervals which he 
mnected vu the clinking of 
glass iinst h h \t the end of that 
time he found hi elf in a strange room, 
e! mfortably in bed, and with a sub 
cor is idea that he id no need to direct 
1 d o1 un | self, for that all 
these things \ ( ery ethciently done fot 
} He dr ( through a day and itett 
be Then | isked f L paper. Chat 
v n I Hlis brain worked 
\ 1 } had seemed to grow impet 
| f the en nment answered, 
| | y the four nth It's Valen 
tine 1); 
He wn kebrua the fourteenth ! 
Then t hin had nted him was 
past | nit had ebbed long ago 


m lear ol nel He recalled 
his bar ning his resolutions that had 
lv lk ’ ( n, and knew that that 
was done with Something there was om 
thin ™ the old dee vho would grin 
at | e to I mn He remembered 
tl it, but 4 } sO Tt lv trouble him 
f the pal had now gone for 

S vhere a be rang and the nurse went 
to th I ‘It Mr. Cotton, sir,” she 

‘WI asked Ale h a feeble spurt 
of irrit n ‘What does he want?” 


to congratu- 





closed his 


eyes. 











might still crow, but the little yellow pal 
had gone for good. \ , let him,” he 
said quietly, feeling that the ild | 
little joy im jeering at a sick in, 

So the old deevil came in and looked down 
at him as he lay “Dod, man!” hi 
ironically, “ve’re looking nni 

I’m not to blame if ¢ Saesne 
you down,” protested Ale 

] yhn chuckled \ ¢ not sai 

“If vou lost mone n nt 
can blame yourself for asking men to w 
miracles. 

“Oh, aye,” said John B I not « 
ping money. I'm earnir nus 

Ali turned over mut | 
the counterpane, pinni e, 
ittention to the | I be fir ' 
by March,” he d 

Dod, no, eturned 3 
it n be fn i b \ | 
weel ithead I tl ( 

A\lec’s gaunt eve Mar 
he, ere daft vas Ma 

John walked round int O 
ave,” he answered | 

AV DE yi necacd 
Something to keep ye S 
SCI eoul 1 I 
tho t an : os ‘ 
ro n, yel mind hit I 

ty De yustif fate | 1 

\ turned upon | w and wept 

When he cou 
the old man w n ) 
man, | owed 
from under those tiy I \\ 
content to put ft 7 7% in nt 
or mother you with 7 
thinking Alec Dun eh ) 
ved even drink his |} t ol ( 
hail a i ) 1d } t 

“That half’s for tt 1 ilped A 
“Man, I never tl Man, | 
Oh, you old deevil, wl have I 
for me?” 

The door brushed back t Imit t I 
with a tray. 

“Dod,” said John, “what need of thank 
twixt fellows like you ar r HH t 
ove! and patte 1 I I . 


your broth, lad. Will 1 nting a 


skeleton f hief en 


or a 








al 
he 


be 











[ jistorical Mysteries 


4y J. A.BRENDON 
BA. ERHIStS. 


No. 3—Who Wrote Shakespeare’s Plays ? 


HO wrote the plays and poems of 
William Shakespeare? 
It is generally believed that the 


author of these plays and poems was a cer 


train Willi 


Strattord-on-A 


Shakespeare who was born at 


von on April 23rd, 1564, and 
who died at Stratford-on-Avon, aged fifty- 


two, on April 23rd, 1616. 


The First Doubting Note 

Until the 
this beliet 
January, 1856, however, there 


Put i eee 
utnans Monthly 


middle of the nineteenth century 
universally In 
appeared in 
Miss Delia 
and Emerson— 
the plays and 
really were written 
Bacon, Baron Verulam and Vis- 


was held. 


an article by 


Bacon—a friend of Carlyle 


advancing the theory that 


poems ot 


Shakespeare 


0 St. Albans, the distinguished lawyer, 
) ysopher and statesman, who was born 
n 1561 and died in 162 

Miss Delia Bacon did not originate the 
theory It seems to | e been started in 


Miss Bacon 


erely gave it prominent and her book, 
‘The Philosophy of the Plays of Shake 
speare Unfolded,” published in 1857, finally 
nd irrevocably launched the Bacon-Shake 
s e con versy. 

In the same year a book was published in 


London, “Bacon and 
Enquiry,” by W. H. 

t subject have appeared, 
urthe? 


hei 


“a 
Shakespeare ; 


Smith. 


an 


Since then 


been ft con:pli 


f anot school ot 


mtro ilists who at IDut¢ the works ot 
I ( neithe to Shakespeare hor to 
Ba m, but to a great writel unknown. 
It un vers in Shakespeare have 
cle notst few converts 


and not a 
| iconstield, Prince 


Bright, 


Bis k, john and Dr. Clemen 
(better known as Mark Twain) are among 
the men of wisdom and eminence who have 
professed adherence to their views. And 


te 


probably the majority of people, though 
unable to see anything mysterious in Shake- 
speare’s identity that should 
find it mysterious, are prepared to admit 
that “after all there may be something in 
sad 


Smoke, we are told, must proceed from a 


save others 


fire. A small, feeble flicker, perhaps. A 
fire none the less. 
Can we find it? 


The Real Shakespeare 





That there was such a person as William 
Shakespeare no Baconian denies. His life 
history, far known—with the 
exception of his literary activity—is aiso 
Baconians admit—in 

stress the 
meagre education at 
ford Grammar School. 


so as it is 
generally accepted. 
deed, 
received a 





they assertion | 
the 


They further adi 


Strat 


that, in 1582, although not yet nineteen 
vears old, he married Anne Hathaway, a 
woman eight years his senior; that In 1585 
he went to London, where he at once asso 


ciated himself with theatrical ventures 
that in 1611 he retired to Stratford-on-Avon, 


a man of considerable means. 


According to Sir Sidney Lee’s estimates, 
Shakespeare, at the time when he retired, 
was making £600 a year. Now, a man with 
a £600 income in those days was uch 
better off than is a man with a £6,000 in 
come to-dav. 

So tar we have trodden on no contro 
versial ground, and we have been eful 
to express no Opinion as to the aut s| p 
of the plays or of the poems which beat 


Shakespe ares Nal 
Who was Bacon ? 


Now 
When 


Francis 





what of Bacon? 
Shakespeare 


Bacon, 


went to London, 
Cambridge 


a eraduat Ot 


and a bencher of Gray’s Inn, was just co1 


ing into Parliamentary tame as meml 
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Melcombe Regis, in Dorset. \ studious, 
scholarly young man, of slender means and 
boundless ambition, his early 





career Was a 
hard, fierce struggle for preferment; and 
it was not until 1607 that, by sheer force of 


merit, he began at last to 
After 


make headway 


filling successivel the offices 





From 
Paul 


Sir Francis the 


Bacon 


painting by 
Somer 


an 
Attorney-General, 
per, he became Chancellor in 1618 


‘ Bat Vis 


Solicitor-General, 
Lord Kee 
and was 


and 


created n Verula and 
count St Albans 

Bacon’s subsequent h ements and mis 
fortunes are a story in tl elve They 
need not detain us here Shakespeare died 
in 1616, as the re ilt it 1 d, of a too 
at meet vith Ben Jonson and 
Drayton. Bacon, therefore, if he were the 
author of the pl: f Shakespeare, must 
have written th pl before he bee 
Chancellor. 

How ich a n a Crown lawve r. @an 
active politician, a philosopher, scholar, 
a courtier—found ti durin the busiest 
period of his life rl vo play a ve 
j a proble i wl h hz ar | ed othe V1 
irdent Bacontiar 

Hence the the t] nknown ! 

Regarding |} ( ann gl bi 





We 


\ 


details. 


graphical he 

kK dward Coke, 
Perhaps he was 
Tames I of 
the Man 


know who 


Si 


not 
was. Perhaps he 
Bacon's great legal rival. 
James VI of Scotland and 
land. 
Moon. 


as 


Eng- 


Perhaps he was in the 


What about Coke ? 





We suggest Sir Edward Coke because the 
vthical poet 


vers in the n | 


it 





t part, with the belie n Bacon that 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays must have 
been a holar, ust have cen a law 3 
ind 1! ist have been a t 

Now, William Shakespe e actor, 
none of these things We nkly ac 
it. Must we, then, \ his criti 
Mu t we concede tnat the i b ted to 
him could have been writter ly by Ba 
or by someone endowed | eift 

lf we are prepared t what tl 
Baconians assert, that St eare, wher 
he went to London, w 4 , untutore 

yuntry | pkin, who sp with a stror 
Warwickshire ent nd uld not n 
his name, we can hard! otherwise than 
ieree with Mr. Greenwood* that it is 

tin as anything can | incapal 
of mathematical proot” Shakes 
did not write the plays which bea n 

But why should we adr his 
Shake peare ent, I , our years 

Stratford Grat - ind, in tl 
bsence of « en nt \ 
have no reason ft n ng that | 
learned a much Latin ne ) 
taucht ’ a! d n t 1 
J ma n ! ent ¢ xp 
to learn in the time \ til we 

i reason bt SI S of 
We an but thir enjoyed tl! 
romance and the } s ] n autl ’ 
and tl he Ip} is scl l reading 
b id and indis T ’ el 

¢ rl} 1t he . y ed nor 
t » PTOve \\ n ] yn 
1 f r it 1a ' 
ma Latin and less G 
And that is exactly tl unt of scholar 
hip revealed n | s Would } 
holat Bacon, for « mple have been 
y of talse n toni hing 
iT h n 
And wil t } of Shake 
p iv er! 
bt \l G a 
nies Shak are ! I ated,” by G. G 














G 








phrases flow from his pen as part of his 
vocabulary and parcel of his thought.” But 
why should an actor—a man about town, 
versatile, observant, retentive as a success- 
ful actor must be—have found difficulty in 
acquiring such legal jargon as he required? 
Legal jargon may have interested him. If 
not, any legal hack would have supplied it. 
The knowledge of law displayed in the 
plays is not so profound as to serve as 


prima facie evidence that it could have 


emanated only from a man of high legal 
written Aung 


attainments. lad Bacon g 


He ury V 


lift his views on the 


, would he have been content to 
Salic Law from the 
chronicler, Holinshed, almost verbatim, 
complete with an error 

And why must the author of Shakespeare's 
plays have been a courtier? 

Because, 


accustomed to move in the highest circle 


say the Baconians, only a man 


could make kings and courtiers speak 
as Shakespeare has made them speak. 


But what about Marlowe? He was no 


courtier, and his plays are as rich in 
graceful speech as those of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare, moreover, Was an actor. 
Few men have such opportunities of 
studying the ways and habits of others 


as have actors. 


Difficulties on Both Sides 





In any case, it is é¢asier to explain 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of “high life ” 
tl i Bacon’s know 
! Mistress Qui kly, Do!l 
Tearsheet, Bardolph and Pistol—how 


did a sober-minded scholar, a busy man 


lan it is to explain, say, 


ledge of “low.” 


Ot atlairs grappiin wih egal problems 


' 
I 
in his gloomy chambers, contrive to 


ople such as these? 


But let us for a minute agree to all 


that the Baconians say Let us admit 
that Shakespeare was an unobservant 
bumpkin. Let us confess that his claim 


authorship of the plays wa 


quite absurd, Then how did he suc 


convincing contemporaries 


Why, for 


that e had written them 


nearly two and a half centuries after his 


death, did no criti letect the fraud ? 


The name ‘* William 


are told, was not merely a nom de pliane, 


William Sha 


ally hired to pose as the author and to con 


duct all business arrangements in connexion 


with the plays. Yet none of the men 
among whom he worked and lived deemed 
1457 
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it remarkable that this dull, stupid fellow 
should have been the author of the plays. 
His friends, it is true, pay few tributes 
to his scholarship, to his legal attainments, 
or to his courtliness, but they testify abun- 
dantly to his wit and charm. They call 
him “honey-tongued,” “mellifluous.” To 
them all he is Milton’s 
speare, fancy’s child.” 


“sweetest Shake- 


How was the Secret Preserved ? 





Then secret of 


truth 


again, how was the 
authorship preserved ? 
hidden and 


than two centuries? 


How came the 
to lie unsuspected for more 

The author must have shared a secret of 
this sort with somebody other than Shake- 
Yet when 
Rawley, his amanuensis o1 


speare. Bacon died and Dr. 
“dayly instru- 


ment,’ prepared “a perfect list of his Lord- 

















Shakespeare,” we 


KEspeare the actor, was actu 


William The Chandos 
Portrait 
Shakespeare vis 


ship’s works, both in Latin and English,” 
the worthy doctor gave no hint of the ex 
istence of plays or sonnets. 


\nd Lady Bacon, too; surely } must 


have known But although she survived 
her husband for many years, although she 
lived until any possible reason for secrecy 
had long become invalid, she never 
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During Bacon’s lifetime 
ably hi: 
of his 


writing 


it might conceiv- 
the 
his 


ve been sake 





deemed wise, fot 


career, to kee} 


play 


secret. But no useful purpose 


could be served by maintaining the secret 


after his death. 


The Poems 
And 


was nothing deros 


then there are the There 
g in being a poet in 
eventeenth century, 


poems. 


Palory 


the and Bacon, we 


know, wrote for posterity. Surely he would 
have deemed the 


Noel! 


| is worthy of inclusion 
among his works 
If not, why did he allow them to be 


published ; why aid he 


write 
ther 
For money 
Then why did Shakespeare become richer 
and richer and Bacon poorer and 


pooret 
Shakespeare may have been 


litigious 


But 


a grasping, 
fellow; he 


almost certainly 
Bac on 


Would a lawyer 
have allowed his agent to fool him like this? 


was. 


was a lawyer. 


\nd if you deny that Bacon was _ the 
author of Shakespeare's plays, if you assert 
that these plays were the work of a genius 


not a secre 


unknown, then we 
tary? Had he 
} 


to cherish 


not a wile there no one 


his memory or fame? That the 


secret should have been preserved so 
securely in his case seems even more 
strange than in Bacon’s For in his case 
we have not so wh as a suggestion of a 


reason tor secre 
After all, 


self have been the author of hi 


then, can Shakespeare him- 


Pp | ay 
The Cryptograms 


Ah, we 
to the 





are 


heart of the 


now approaching more nearly 


problem, to those 


ciphers and crypt rams which keep the 
mystery alive, to those buried messages 
which say so 1 and explain so little. 





It is claimed that one of these ciphers, 


found deep!) embedded in’ Shakespeare's 
pla ind in B n | nclusivelv 
pl es Bacon t n the author of the 
pl \notl it pre e told 
proves that Queen Elizabeth and the Earl 


arried, and that 
Bacon and the Ea f | were children 
ot this mart 
\\ t we ld ] ve | n e dangerous 
for B n, as heir to tl hrone, to claim 
the authorship of the ] han as Chan 
cellor the cipher does not make clear And 
rtainly it is not easy to understand, 





especially seeing that tl I t1ou youn 

man made no effort to secure the succession, 
On the contrary, not on did he loyally 

dedicate the econd book ot h “ Advance 

ment of Learning” to Jat , the n 

who had usurped his 1 

(so only we can assu! n 

cipher) to throw dust in ( I 

who might suspect hi rtl 

referred to his mother in a 


sojourner rather than an 


world in respect of her unt 


Mystifying indeed are th pl As 
evidence of Bacon’s autl hij S] 
speare s play the e 4 
ine than the inferred 


lorward 


Mysterious Ciphers Mysteriously 
Hidden 





nite ire And wl ( 
I expect that any 
t! ( na pat I 

\n hen we are 1 
" he plays! 

\notl ( ( I 
of S impton \ I 
of Rutlar Not very ( 
} t¢ | ed } 
< { f dout | 
| We st 

Fir ly. I 1) () () ) 1) 
() n n ent | 

n¢ in n ( 

I n S Pt 3 
wl ! ( 
an ) 
iF vi ‘ t I 
h t ‘ ‘ 
t} 1 tt 1 I W ( 
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\\ l \ 
t h 11 

lf | vritten th 

Mur faith in | } 
1 tions rest \ 

‘ 2 this ! vke \ 

ill tl fantastic tl 

Shakespeare or Bacon Cal 
all, that there 1s methit I t 


Baconians say ? 


Who 


knows 
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Z\. DAUGHTER 
OF THE LEGION 


By Violet M. Methley 


CHAPTER VII 
Imprisoned by the Wayside 


N a few minutes more Christine saw what 

Patrice meant, and realized what was 
] nil 
As tl man came nearer, stumbling and 

taggering up the rough, rocky slope towards 
them mething became visible surrounding his 
head a houlder nething which looked 
like a litt movil ‘ l 

It be eri Patrice breathlessly 
Christi Christine, don’t you see, it is bees! 

He must ve listurbed a nest down ther 
be 1 the | hes 

Or tl ire swa i ipon him—that is 

much mot likely Christine spoke with 
aut t I ped Pere Jacquot with 
the hi which st l at the end of the school 
garden 1 she was learned in the ways of the 
insect Yes, that is it! The queen bee 

t } ttled n him look how they are 

teril l al t him ttling on his head 

ind th in and thousands of them. 
I re that is what has happened.’ 

\ makit them terribly angry by 
rikis at thet like that,” Patrice cried. 
Th vill kill hin the will sting him to 
eath Oh, ©} tit n't it dreadful 
For tl moment the girls had all forgotten 

that t n had _ plott to kill the Emperor. 

Phe ly tl ht of his terrible danger from 

the swarm hye whose fierce and angry buzz 

ing coul be heard ite plainly, even from 

wl t t | I the man was near them 

now, st ] il beating at the furious 
ects wit th ind ing and shouting 
1 hi n and fear ™ 

i face, his head, his shoulders were all 
overed by a brown cloud of bees, moving and 
hiftin from which rose a low, angry roar. 

Oh, Pati . it Is just as if they were 
tig 1M t as she clung to the eldet 
girl rt 

() I know, a cried in sudden ex 
citer t here’ nl ne thing to be done 
th tre he 1 t lie down in the stream. 
Phat will drive them awa irely ; but I must 
guide him there Che | are blinding him; 
he can’t the wa himself.’ 

Sh lisengaged little Margot’s hands from 
her skirt as she spoke, and began to run down 


to 


the slope. But Christine, quicker than usual, 
ran after her and caught at her sieeve. 

‘Patrice, you mustn’t; if you go near him 
they will sting you, too,” she cried. lhey are 
furiously angry now—they will attack anyone 
that goes near,’’ 

‘Il can’t help that; something must be dore, 
Patrice cried, and ran on towards the wretched 
man. 

‘Come this way,” she cried. lo the stream 

that’s your only chance.” 

At the sound of her voice the man turned 
and began to stagger along blind Patrice 
was obliged to take his arm before she could 
Q | im in the right direction, to where the 
tream ran bubbling down through the wood 
towards the mill pond 

lie had realized what the girl meant, even in 
his terror and pain, and stumbled al , with 
Patrice half ling, half ¢ lin him. When 
at last he reached the edge { the bre e flu: 4 
himself down to the water, rollin im 36; 
plunging his head under the surface plashing 
it over his should 

As Patrice had expected, it had the effect of 
driving away the bees They 1 in ai ory 
cloud, b ing fiercel ind = suller flew 
backwards an rw Is oN the t is 
though waiting to attack their vict 1 
But either th n bee herself ha been 

lrowned or she tlown away, in a few 
minutes most of the insects had disaj ired 
and the man dragged himself out of tl water 
and lay face downwards on the bank, moaning 

It had all happened very quickly, far more so 
than one would think from the time that it takes 
to describe it. Patrice ran up from the strea 
side and joined her mpanions, to find them all 
intently watching the road. 

‘Look !” Margot cried, and pointed to where 





two horsemen were just passing the very bushes 
where the man had lain concealed. 

It was the ror, with Captain Vict 
riding behind white horse Ty 1 it 
they had passed on out of sight 1 the 
next bend in the road, and Patrice drew a long 
sigh of relief. 

Safe,” she said And, oh, Christi wasn't 
it wonderful? It was the 2 who did it—the 
bees who saved the life of His Majesty And 
they are his own insects—his own syrr bol.” 

“Oh, it ¢s wonderful!” Christine repeated 


/ 
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Just like one of the old 
thing that is almost too good 

“But I wish had _ be 
instead of just watching the 
heir own hands,” Pa e sa 

** Bees don’t have hands 


solemnly, whilst Margot 
lamation. 
Oh, Patrice, but ive 


instead of the 


the stream was; you hel; 
good little bees wh we 
best. Oh, how could 

Patrice had grown cr 
confusion 


just didn’t thir l got 
was, and | ldn't he t 
life ind I don’t believe I 

Of « t ('} t 

One helps peo] n if 
And I expect, how that 
stung Vi ] } tt nd | 
we 


with } eves cl] ] e ¢ 
face WwW s t o \ 
+} it it w ; ! r 
and he seeme al tur 1 
| $ thir that w 
1id i ly Vt} t 
I fm \ 
pett fetch ? I n 
ul him 
\ that will t 
% it 
(Dy t 
guard tl \ft t 
and we | ight } 
LT ! I 
he v t t ] , \ 
t his 
Well. will M 
Christ And | 
n Ip a 1 | ‘ 
But Ma tw | t 
t nt The I 
ind = over- ted \ 
pite 


hom 4 tit 1 
Oh, take vit 
( ’ I 
left } J 
( tine Y {{ vit 
and Patrice, left a t 
to a big be t Va 
‘ tr A t } 
h ex ' t 
1 littl vh l 
| mar i ( t vith 
bundled tageth i | 
There wa t 
and 1 wh 
other | eful l 





tories rt of 


the s 


bees take it int 

1 discontentedly. 
tle Leonie uid 

\ a dden ex 


where 
awav the 


il their very 
1 with hame and 
wd I ppose I 
l ab t what he 
ing t ive hi 
ly could, really 
Sal It ely 
they are wicked 
he is very badly 





of the tream, 
é 3 d his whole 
len and reddened 
what he was 1 
in d Christi 
eed hartshorn and 
ntn t We had 
the gardeners t 
1 Pati < Let 
t I tnt 
t hie 1 
pri € 
\ 1 the bee 
at least 
ght not to lose 
¢ ctav } the 
l ill t 
t 1! 1 il 
‘ htene } 
! t 
| 
wh pere 
1 I t to ¢g 
th | man 
( tii Patrice 
th tw little one 
4 ‘ ; hy l " 
lh \“ 4 i 
t lieve that 
pening just 
( hit tine cloal 
‘ t his head, 
dr ing of bee 
1 ill th 





t that Patrice yawned, and shui her eyes { 





a minute 

Suddenly she roused herself with a start 
There were voices, footste} Patrice sat 
right, rubbing her eve twe t 
the trees and stopped short, | t 
girl to her insensible charge O ther 
tall, lanky man—spoke sharply. 


“What has happen 
hera? » 
Ps 


He 


pulled 
with dign 


1trice 


1 I ar f } ; 
till th come back.” 
Oh 1 are char | mar : 
volce nded_ rather ( I It 7 
he, I suppose, Pierre—altl ’ to tell 
cx t | the ] vith I \ 








insw ed f . where t t 
nsible man 
Well, in that " \ t t 
ict ickly, el the tal 
l d yal at Dat \ \ 
el rather nea 
My friends 
h began agai l t t t 
4 i nat 
w ire el t t t \ 
ntend to wait f \ 
F wer a 
I Pierre, he ! ! 
Pati neve I ll { 
followed I w it } t t 
} ith It . j 
I 1 n cl ! () t 
l h 1 
vhilst t t! wi f 
i 1! i I 1 < 
! 1 th that 
Ll « ld i 
| ceirl. felt her } t \ 
‘ er ¢ 


' 
1 t t t i 
rat felt utterly hel 
S t it t t 
hh n t t 
did not I] now ‘ 
lasted how il ! 
f e heard 1 1 t t 
bei n nad f 1 | 
Patri it blinkwr I 
few } tof ¢ | 
(hristine was the , \I 1) t 
} tre ind I’ ] ‘ \ t 
t ardener It w 
bef he id answ 
eae nxiot lestior lain] 








A DAUGHTER OF 
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“Oh, Patrice, what has happened? Who tied 


you up? Are you hurt? Oh, Patrice, do 
answer! And where is the man—where has he 
gone?” 

The last question brought Patrice to her 
senses. 

“Gone!” she cried. “What do you mean?” 

‘Ile isn’t there,” answered Christine, and 
pointed to where her cloak still lay at the foot 
of a tree in a little crushed bundle. But there 
was no sign of the man who had lain there, too. 

“They must have taken him away.” Patrice 
pushed back the hair from her forehead. =a 
suppose—I suppose they were his friends; that 
is why they tied me up—so that I should not 
interfere—should not call out, or follow them, 
or see which way they went. There were two 


of them, so they ce 
“Have they 
asked, but 


carry him.” 
Mrs. 
head. 

t know really,” she answered. “It 


ild easily 
been gone long?” 


Patrice shook her 


Dryden 


seemed like years. 
And are you hurt, my child? ” Patrice had 
neve! n hard-faced Mrs. Dryden look so kind. 


doubtfully. 
drag 


answered 
tried to 


“Only my 


hands where | them away. No, 


I’m ght, Mrs. Dryden, really ; but do send 
Pere Jacquot and the others to look for the men 
they may be able to catch them.” 
Mrs. Dryden looked doubtful, and = Vere 
Jacquot more doubtful still, when the orders 
were given to him. It was very plain that the 


and the other 


much like the idea of pu 


old man two gardeners did not 


irsuing and trying to 


capture the men who had tied up Patrice, and 
W would very likely treat themselves much 
more 1 shly. They went off amongst the trees, 
but s lowly and hesitatingly that Patrice 
t pe he toot 

Oh, theyll never catch them !” she exclaimed 
nerily Anyone would think they didn’t want 
to 

‘Perl ips they don't houldn’t,” Christine 
said honestly. “I should be afraid of being 
led. Oh, Patrice, suppose they had killed 


“What is the use of 
didn’t happen,’ 
all that had 


ipposing something that 
Patrice answered crossly After 
passed, she was over-tired and ill 
and she wondered whether exciting 
fecl so flat 


ture always made one 





Girls in books never seem to be 
‘Even when they’ve 


cross.” she 
just been rescued 
things; but then, perhaps, 
iz didn’t a uch silly 15 
Mrs. Dryden hurried both the girls back ta 
the school, where Madame Campzn was waiting 
what had happened. §he 
l very grave and troubled when she heard 
the whole 


que stiorns. 


story of Patrice’s exciting adventures, 
ind made the girls repeat the whole story several 
times, 
Indeed, both Patrice and Christine became 
thoroughly tired of that story before the end of 
the week. They had to repeat it.so many times 


~~ 


first to the gendarme, who from the 
village, then to the prefect of the district, after- 
wards to the Military Commandant of Par 


his staff, who came 


came 





is and 
rolling into the courtyard of 
the school most impressively, in a I 
surrounded by mounted soldiers 


Everybody listened and looked grave, and 


made notes and shook their heads, but in the 
end nothing much seemed to happen after all. 


rhe man who had 
panions were not 
fortnight the sche 
its old life again. 

Even Patric 
heroine, but 


because the 





had ceased to be an especial 


this was partly her own fauit, 


story, which had to be repeated to 


so many solemn officials, was too stale and 





wearisome to be made exciting for her fellow- 
schoolgirls. 

‘I don’t want to talk about it any more,” she 
said impatiently. “Talk — talk —talk ! But 
they've not done anything e€ pt write wn 
notes.” 

“That’s what you said before—you wouldn't 
talk about Captain Victor either,” Zoé remarked 
disappointedly. “Oh, Patric t h a 
waste for you to have these lovely, wonderful 


adventures if you won’t tell us how yv« felt 
thought. I 
by brigands 
tiful 
life.” 

But Patrice shook her head. 

‘I didn’t do that—none of us did, he 
“It was just the be P 


what you wish I could be tied up 


, and have my hands 


soldiers, and—and save the Emperor’s 


sadly . 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Mystery of the New Pupil 


CAN’T see why you are all so excited,” 


Agathe said scornfully “Fancy making 








all this fuss al new I ily a 
illy baby of a one, too.” 

Mar t 1 ed her 
her fist lenched into ball 
an liier than great girl 

1 if they h n’t lived s 
int lv, gawky beanstalks 

is and muttered something 
nce of childre:, but Patric 
ol her small cl argee 
ny urself, Gathe,” she de- 

fe l right to cali the little girls 

illy; and, for the matter of thar. we 
excited about little L« e. Shes t ly an 
ordinary new girl, she’s a myster\ s well,’ 

Pooh!’’ sniffed Agathe scornfully, nd 
brought down upon herself the indignation of 
M Hie. 

“Ves, and you needn’t snort like 

though, of course, it zs natural te yeu! he 
cried. “If tis ‘hitth Louis?’ were just a 





common new pupil she wouldn't be sieeping in 
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Maman’s 
would not 


dressing-room, and Mamin certainly 
wash and dress the chi'd herself. 
No, there’s something very strange about her, 
I’m quite certain of that.” 
“Then 
sneered. 
“A mystery,” Mollie 
“Something very excit 


what do vou suppose it is: Agathe 


retorted solemnly. 
wonderful. It 
knew what it 


ng and 
wouldn’t de a mystery if we only 
Was.’ 

‘I don’t believe it is exciting at all,” 
Christine said in her placid, practical way. “I 
heard Maman and Mrs. Dryden talking in t 
still-room was st ng the 
Maman said little Louise was a 








1e€ 





raisins, and 
delicate 


have special 


very 


care 

Oh, l are h a wet blanket, Christine !’ 
Mollie ejaculated disgustedly I’d much rather 
have a mystery than a ilt baby, who mustn't 
get her feet wet That lull.” 


Christine repeated | But I believe ! 
hea the chaise 

The small rl i general rush for the 
window, and tl l Is followed almost a 


In it Mrs. Dryder 1 gone to Paris to bring 
ba little Ti the new il, and the fet 
achman drew ) vy at the nt ent ‘ 

hilst the footmar t vn the steps 
In the ry t \ ume Campan, and 
that w trar t 1 tself r! ime 
lw awaited new gir th ittle parlour, 
tting | he Writing .% tately 
attit te But now } tuall went forward 
| wn the w t with her black silk 
wn trailing behind her and her lly pale 

Fi ite pir 

She I t 1 the cha and as 
he held up her 1 t 1 } ls the girls 
t the window ] that they were 
trembh ror ! le the lg carriage Mrs 
Drvyden’s arms a ired, handir out a small 
higure Wrapyx i 4 t pale blue, 
t 1 1 with \ ‘ 

Wel ‘ ’ Id! \ n spoke in her 
é | t he t tl little new- 

ier 1 her art \ are not tired, 4 

’ 

I’m hunewy, i fret little voice, and 
the excited girls ca t a ghmpse of a pale 
tace inside the fluffy brir f the huge shovei- 
brimmed bonnet 

And then, before anyone could see mor ., 
Madame Campan had gathered up the small girl 
losely in her arms and rried her into the 

\\ td ] lated \l 1 satisfied 
\ ae ire W 1 Christine 
t ere t t t Ma in 

1 never 1 is that if she 
iinet n ‘ were dying ! 

It was not ntil later 1 th da that t! 

irls were introd 1 tl new schoolfellow, 


and that some 
petting 


part of 


Lhe geogr iph iss 
class1 n ul lat 
wway the two g] te 
W t W Mad 
room, leading a all 

\ ing " 
is little I ise, and | 
kind to het 

Vt} was a dead 
wal arked in at 

What one i 
in the habit of being « 

All the many pairs 








was explained. 


wa t 
\ 
" \ 
th ‘ 
th 
( 
i 
“ 
W 
, \ PF 
| “WV 
t 
el t 


ging at M ans hand ; 
wa loubt that 
mout 1 at tl 
t out. Oth \ \ 
child, with pal 
th h her fa W 
She w i little | 
lace ( lla t W 
f place ar I t the | 
tl the l 
MI ime Campar 
ivain, al I 
teridy ilt + 
to is Mayr t a 
| rrand ther 
Ww cle t fri 
why | want ! to be 
ticularly happy. 
Patrice felt that ) 
iS Ol f the elde 
she went ft ‘ 
at U t 
S I tal little J 
! ‘2 
1 atl ‘ i 
Wh ve Pat t 
Maman Car ‘ i 
ihat t littl ne will 
But n tl tra 
u“ t wl 
1 i | to he 
N | + 
I va to t 
Ww I iT 
“Ay ‘ } 
ot! ] il t 
th 1 mi Yr 
masts ae 
rar s é t 
Kmperor’s t t ry 
Battle of A 
~ 2 @ t [ 
pink almond Little I f 
and then began to cry t ‘ 
flinging herself down upon t 
kicking her fat legs 
lhe girls waited in } 























***Oh, Patrice, what has happened ? Who Draw 
' tied you up? Are you hurt?’ ”’—p. -29 a 
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thing w ever permitted 
Only a few weeks before Margot had been con- 
ix days, as the 
punishment for a much milder outburst of 


temper. 


demned to bread and water for 





But now the head y picked up 
the s min h i ms and carried her 
all have t rar-plums now—at 

d not ry so, 1 hild,” she said 





All I can sa ; that Ma I t have bee 
ncommonly 1 of that mother Mollie 
pronounced 2 ! Mr Dryden 
for gramm: ul 

As th lays a we t of tl 

} t \l t's con 
lusion It I] is t gh Maman 
was bew } is tl ‘ thir whi th 
ew child did 1 t ht, however 
naug A iin an 

the ot ir] 

Little Le A t exactl i 
he } ! 1 he g \ 
I hti ul ! 

She's a h l ilt t t Patri 
} l t ] Ar ] ' lye } ] ly 

tbearabl 

(> } wil 1 ished 
f nvthing i Mollie S 
t oT t ( ! t of sheer te 
est N bn voul t let her ibbk 
I lrawil i Ma i t wa 

1 ’ lent ! | 1 ] 
) \ t 1 ney 

\ he pull t t tuft of litti 
Margot hai t Pat id it 9 
nat r} A t vn littl 


littl ] ! I t 1 h 
like a ‘W’ ‘ - that ter nd she 
flew at Ma c's I 1 trampled 
the 1 ta i é& ’ 

And what M t Mollie asked 

Oh wa t t to do anythin 
por by. But I t M elle I ah 
+) ; ‘ 
ntil | t tt] a) Ps 1 that 

} oe t t ttle j } I 

int tt bl ‘ lama t h he 

1 to th t t ke me to t 

t] } 1 litt ¢ 

DD ( t nt punish he 
I 

Oh ad ~ acd 
he , t t it \ } . e h 
pirit 1 pl 1 1 that i tture I y 
not to t the law int , 


“[ thought it was Louise you took 
hand not the law,” chu 1€, 
not laughing really ; little Lc 





Patrice, I'm 
b nd a jc 
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CHAPTER IX 
Madame Campan's Strange Behaviour 
T was a very hot su 
1812—much too hot f les s, as the 
at Eeouen declared. And, for a w 
really emed that their he i misti 


Oh, how hot it Moll t by t 
Wil v of the cla m, f I 
lv with het I lt let 
! l An 3 me tte 
Ided di al 
l t it terrible to t ] t hot dit 
I ind the flic l tt 
»—and Christme rea t t 
the | n a ( ( I ] 
| ttl 
Phe t girl i t 
ce ition It va { 
eve ne feels di ibl 
windows were all oper I 
Mr Dryden was a I 
air fror tsid ec t 
that ] 
Onl it doe t l 
l Patr ( 
{ ! ti TY ni 
t I feel ite hot t t 
FI i and pant Ch nto t 
( 1 te I 
(y irl Man i 
I the gar é 
\ picnic dit \ 
ej Lucette told 
() h! Margot sma rj J 
h ' ld jell 
( l ttle th ! r 
l t ren tot t I 
1) t iown and t ( 
\ ] 
And we t do t 
( tine went 1 in} t 
not vhateve f Pat 
ew After that w 
I) ! Sof « t \ | 
} ¢ all 
it | he c ft 
t I happer ’ t l 
} he half t | 
Ch nly thi la 
| wa { mit ’ ] 
t tl l rl é t trestle tal 
t refect t t the la 
the big tnut ft S]} I 
! ly the Lut hot 1 
that hild t t 
ib] she wants her \ 



































A DAUGHTER OF THE LEGION 





* hers, who was 


goodness that grandmother o 
Maman’s friend, had never had a grandchild 
“Well, forget about her now, Patrice,” said 
Christine. “It only angry. 1 al- 
try to forget things—it’s 
best way.” 
Louise won't let you forget her,” 
grumbled Mollie, smoothing out the red-and- 
white checked tablecloth. “Come on, Pat; let’s 
fetch the baskets of rolls.” 
Each girl carried from the 


makes you 
wa} disagreeable 
much. t 

“Little 


house her own 
table-napkin, which was always, between meals, 
tightly rolled round het 
and tied with a piece of 
es were strung by their handles on to 


knife, spoon and fork 
ribboa. The white 





china 
sticks and carried out in this way, twenty or 
thirty at a time, and presently came the servants 
with big bowls of salad, sliced sausage, and, as 
é large open tarts made with fresh 
strawberries, and accompanied by jugs of cream. 
that was 
nicest part of the meal. The 
girls sat on the grass, and 
told them to keep their 
in 


a great treat, 


And there were no chairs or stools; 
perhaps the very 
nobody, for once, 
backs straight, or to 


| t their toes outwards and their elbows in 
wards, and behave as genteel young ladies 
should 


For whatever Mrs. Dryden and the other mis 
have thought, they 
disapproval, when Madame Campan 


tress may 


nothing, in 


could = say 
nly smiling indulgently from her 
throne-like under the 
tree 

After dinner was finished the head mistress 
1 her hand 

Silence, childron,” she said. “We will now 
nduct, and then you may 
uur’s recreation.’ 


chair set 





With oft rustling of skirts all the girls rose, 
and, stan stifly, with hands folded and 
heels t repeated the following rule, 





idame Campan herself had written : 


These are the signs of good behaviour for 
7 3 te voung lady 
Dignity without pride 


| . 
Polit without ostentation, 
Self-confidence without impudence, 


Calmne without stubbornness, 


Pretty manners without affectation 
Reserve without prudishness, 

Gaiety without noise and vulgarity. 
Knowledge without priggishness, 


lalents without pretentiousness, 

| 1 without coquettishness. 
it the end of the recita 
and the head 
lawn towards the house in 


leaving the girls to their 


Madame Campan ros« 
the pupils curtsied low, 
tately way, 
Some ran to the swing which hung between 
trees, others played singing games, 
such as “Sur le pont d’Avignon” and “Mon 
ami, Jacquot.” The hoops and sticks for “Les 
. brought out, whilst Patrice, 
Christine, and a few others settled themselves 
a quiet game of acrostics. 
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There was a pleasant sound of lavghter and 
chattering, as peaceful as the coo-cooing of the 
wood pigeons in the trees, when little Louise 
spoilt it all. 

She was with a number of the smaller chil- 
dren on one of the sunny lawns, when her voice 
rose loudly and shrilly. 

‘** If I’m not queen I won’t play at all! ”’ 

Indignant murmurs followed from the other 
small girls. 

“Louise is queen every time; it isn’t fair—it 
isn’t fair a bit,” grumbled Margot. 

It’s my turn, I’m sure; I haven t been queen 
or king or anything nice one single time,” said 
Léonie, with a little sniff. 

‘** Well, if anybody else is, I s’an’t play at all 

that’s all,’’ 





declared Louise again. 


‘““Then don’t,” Margot retorted angrily 
** We don’t want you to play—we’d much 1e1 
you didn’t. Go and be queen all by lf 





and leave us alone, you hateful pig! ” 

‘I won’t!” Louise’s voice was getting lou 
and louder. “I w// play if I wan’ to. And 
you don’t let me be queen I shall jus’ go 
tell Maman how cruel you are to me, an’ bow 
you won’ play with me!” 





Louise declared, her 


round, pasty face scarlet now with rage. 
“Do, then,” cried Margot, almost a: angr 
herself. ‘* Little tell-tale tit that you ar Cc 


and tell Maman anything you like. We don’t 
care.” 

But some of the other littk 
gether agree with Margot. 


girls Cid not alto. 

They krew cnly too 
well how spoilt Louise was—how she would be 
almost certain to make Madame Campan believe 
that she was in the right. 

No, don’t go, Louise,” cried Lécnie. “Why 
can’t you come back and play nicely? We'll all 
be queens in turn. 

“We ont,” Louise declared stubbornly, her 
under-lip stuck out even more than usual. “I 


s'all be queen all the time—every bit of the 
1 you s’all all be jus’ commor little 


time; and 
girls, and do everything I tell you.’ 

“Oh, shall we, indeed !” 
nantly. “Why she what a silly baby 
like you tells us—the newest girl cf all the 
who can't even speak plainly ! 


Margot cried i: 
ld we do 


school, ” 
The face of little Louise grew re scarlet 
than ever. Suddenly she at Margot, 


sprang 
and clutched one of her golden curls. Margot 
shrieked, and Louise only pulled harder and 
scratched Margot’s face with her other Fand. 
The two children rolled upon the lawn, whilst 
the other little girls shouted with excitement, 
and Patrice and Mollie came running across 
the grass to discover the cause cf the noise 

Patrice seized Louise, and dragged her away 
from weeping, sobbing Margot by main force. 
But ‘the child by now had worked herself up 
into one of those furious rages which frightened 
even the mistresses at Ecouen, and were one of 


the bad reasons why the other girls gave way 
to her. She shrieked, she howled. she shouted 


she struck at Patrice, she kicked, she 
) that it was quite difficult to hold her 


we 
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‘Re quiet, vou horrible little thing!” Patrice 
cried, and shook her violently; Lut this only 
made Louise more furious, and -he made more 
would have thought it possible 
for a single small girl to produ 

‘Oh, here comes Maman!” Léonie cried sud 
denly in an awe-struck voice, and a silence fell 





upon all the girls except Louise. 

Patrice had set her down, but she only howled 
more loudly than ever, flinging herself upon the 
ground, kicking and striking it with her fists 

et, e as though her age had been five 

than five years 

the middle of the ring of girls Madame 
Cam ca ly, her face flushed with 


haste, and with a very angry and disturbed 


expre n 

“What is the latter he said sternly. 
“Who has been hurting this poor child?” 

The Dp child lifted up her voice even 
louder than befor but as Madame Campan 
stooped to pick her up, Patrice thought it was 
I time to j é 

Ne ne has | i | tir her, madame,” she 

iid, dropping a curtsy On the contrary, 
she ha h t | I little Margot; she has 
Ss tched er face badly.’ 

It Margot had probably been unkind t 
h I t said Madar Campan severely, “a 
al e there wa e reason 

I wasn’t—I In't Ma t gulped 
betw 1 her ‘ the tears ran down and 
miXe vith t t ling from the big 
scratch on her « 

\ , l | hrieked I 

Th ( I I rue teful pigs and 

they—the W nt let me pl with them 

Is tl tr HH really been ill 
treat p tt I ‘ the head mistress 
sa Phi t f t , my child; 
I ] hurt ‘ 





n ition rt Ma t nd it wa 
. wl “ | t witl just because 
ildn’t | 
And pra v} ] t be eer 
Ml e ( ‘ ] “Wi didn t 
let her ha ! t 
Sh lid S turn and my turt 
ind M t t n 1 « body else’s 
turr Nobod h ul t at all—nobody 
evi vy J ! e won't 1 
nyor ca t ul nd Léonie wa 
ett ! erent ! er explanation, and the 
hie i I ist! + 1 te 6 
Phat is enough, I see that yon are 
ery If ore l hildren, who take all the 
t j art in ur ime ] t Lecause p 
I 1 new ld l cannot stand up for 
‘ lam ve ry that 1 pupils st ld 
in th \ 1 t teach you better 
manners in future y W now go and sit in 
the cl room, a learn by heart a page ot 


Young’s ‘ Nicht houghts.’ J ise, come with 


(To be 


me to my room, dear child; you shall lie upon 
my sofa and rest.” 

But the little girl raised fresh wail 1 
began to struggle with madame herself when 
the head mistress tried to lead away SI 
fought and kicked, shouting at the top of her 
voice. 

I don’ wan’ to go in; 1 wan’ to stay in the 
garden ! 

“Vou see how you have pset her Mad: 
Campan said reproving] 1) I litt 
thing scarcely } ws what she is doing N 
my dear, I cannot leave you he you will 


ill if you cry like th Well, if you cannot 


he irms, and carried |} tov the : 
whilst the girls watche 1 tt i ent 
“Oh, Id t understand ! t t M 
She can’t rea be f I 
bad-tempered tlie t ’ 


she said. ft cant th ny othe 
reason . () L Se is ( ved her ca 
the troublesome littl iture! I supy I had 
bett tal t t M is 1 am order 


monite this wee 

| it was the it f the | moniter 
a post which the el t « tock in weekly 
turi to keep thu t that ¢ lesks 
t I il \ < 1 the clothes 
mended ; to put away an ent bo ( 
the ticl W h were th irden ¢ 
cla I ms, and to VE t unl KY nd 
int vners a bad mark é S 

But it ots e tor t gi Louise a 
bad mark,” Patrice thought to hersel as sl! 
picked up tl tinty little | cap and carried 
it towards the | 

She ré¢ He | t } 
the wide, cool stone staircase to the door of 


Madame Campan’s room, a very large <ne just 
bove the main entrance to chateau 

But the door was shut, and Patrice hesitate 
for an before knocking. Te tell 
the truth, she did not feel very much inclined 





| 


ment outside 


to face the head mistre agai eve N 
\ rbe in ler 1 
And, just a 
! A ro from r 
tly and t 
There, the I hil t 


¥ Only | t 1 si 
a ured oran aw 
for irself 
‘I don’ wan’ an ollinge! ttle I 
in answer, in her pee h, fretful tone 
lon’ wan’ to stay int ] 
any more! I ee, t 


continued) 
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The Decay of 
Home Life 


ECAY either that 
a thing calls for attention, as when 


s nature’s warning 


>) 


window-frames decay for want of 


paint, or that it has served its purpose and 


must go 


, as when the leaves get yellow in 


October Does the home life of these islands 


need revitalizing and to be put upon a new 


basis and filled with a new spirit, or has it 
British 


dispensed 


plaved its part in the life of the 


nation and can now be sately 


With: 
Has it Decayed? 
Bi Pore 





these two questions are answered 





thought that the mere asking of 
them begs a third question—Has the home 
{ f the nation sutfered serious de- 


any 
Cay Change it has experienced, of course, 
like every other institution, domestic ot 


educational or national, but change is the 
life, 
renewal, as 


if “suffering 


and is but another 


when 


law of vigorous 


nam«¢ Tol 


, 
speak 
| 


Shakespeare 
a sea-change into some 
thing rich and 


strangt.’ There is a dec ay 


that is the promise of life and not the herald 
of death 

at fairly and squarely in the face, 
Victorian 


entiment and tree trom 


little doubt can exist in any can 


did observer’s mind that what has always 


arded, rightly or wrongly, as a 
great British asset—her special and peculiat 
called 


which is 


lomestic system and_ spirit 


‘ me life 1s, these last twenty-five 
vears, been slowly passing away. No 
ngel t anything like what it was even 
as recent as when we of the younger 
iddle ed generation were boys and 
rirle 


Then came the war with its necessary 


suspension of what mav be called the rites 
of hor - because while the boys went to 
camp the girls turned out to factories and 
offices and hospitals, and fathers and 


mothers put out the sitting-room light and 
folded up their 
books and pushed aside cards. And 
than three years the after-war 


and closed 


their 


their sewing 


now tor more 


has been finally abandoning many a well- 


used custom and readjusting its broken pro- 
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2 
Be 


Domesticity at a Discount 
By 
W. Kingscote Greenland 


grammes with not a few old items left out. 
And the result before us is, to say the least 
of it, an altogether 


and 


new relationship of 


parents children to each other, and 
both to the house in which they eat and 


talk and sleep. 


The Doom of Home 





This does not mean that we have ceased 
together in 


though the 


to dwell families, of course 


diticulty of obtaining houses 
may have meant a relaxing of the Ene 
man’s castle conception of home. Nor does 


it imply that the greater 


increase of flat 


life, high wages for inexperienced juveniles, 


the omnipresent attaché-case girl, and the 
cinema-frequenting housewife have neces- 
sarily - 


caused the bond of domestic affection 


to weaken, though probably the \ ha ve The 


ence, physical and economi 
though 
are in solution—the laws of the land remain 


inevitable ties of blood and mutual depen 

l still hold, 

In most cases even some of t 
much the same. 

But 


authority 


what it does mean is that home 
and domestic discipline, what 


Wordsworth called in his stat 


iv vet sin 


way “household laws,” are at a heavier dis- 
count before. P 


children 


than ever arents guide and 
1) | 


control their and children obey 


thei parents stil 





ago it might accurately have been said tha 


the hearth was the 


ivot and centre 





and jumping-oft it it is hardly 
that now, at least not generally. Youth to 
da\ does not keep its love-trvsts in the 
‘parlour” as heretofore, and indeed who 
could be very expansively confidential while 


warming one’s nervous hands at a radiator 


one would like to know 


Wide Latitude for the Young 





But perhaps the most 


noticeable teature 
of the changed domestic life of our land 
the latitude 
to each 
the conduct 

personal life. 


now pretty generally extended 


member of the family in regard to 


and living of his or 


own 
Originally the members con 
stituting our home were cemented togethe1 
into a sort 


of close corporation and unity 


uw 
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rather than as many. 
Once upon a time 
fairy-tale, in 


attitude of any one 


and counted as one 
Now each counts alone. 
—and it will sound like a 
truth !—to 


member of a family 


know the 


towards, say, theatre- 


cards, or attending a place of 


going, or 


worship was to know the attitude of the 


whole household. They moved all together, 


if they moved at all. But by no 


means is that so now Father may be a 


Presbyterian and his eldest son a Romanist 


or a Christian Scientist. One of the girls 


has “no time for” books, while her sisters 


have a “den” to themselves where they 


write papers for the correspondence college. 
\lmost every political 


question, or even 


hewspaper stunt o1 
the breakfast-tabl 


opposing 


a4 


police-« vurt case, finds 
divided sharply into 
camps of opinion, and, by the ‘way, 


the breakfast-table is very frequently the 


only time when the family have the chance 


or privilege or boredom of meeting together, 
and even then there are the early-train 


members and the e-abeds 


Private ‘‘ Engagements” 
Some of the household 


common use are the best 





words to-day in 
witnesses of all 
in this matter. Take the word 


. “ ae 
enpape 


ment” in the sense of having an appoint 


ment to keep, or “somewhere to go to be 
precis One can imagine, if one does not 
remember, the shock that would have been 
felt at one time if, in answer to the care 


less inquiry, “ What are you doing to-night, 

ply had come, “I have an 
engagement.’ The verv tone stands for ex 
clusiveness, and seems to draw the curtain 
of privacy round one to shelter from an 
unwarrantable en achment upon personal 
territory. The significance of these 


ently superficial feature of our 


appal 
modern 
domestu existence cannot possibly be 


missed. Whatever else they mean in the 
| 


Way oft welcome ¢ xpansion ol individual 
personality and the emancipation from clov 
ing domesticit and unwholesome sub 


servien - they mply that the spirit of the 
clan is moribund and gone lf you offend 
one you offend the lot, we used to say, and 
a slight to the babv alice nated the complete 
household. 


in that. The spirit 


that meant championing each other, and 


taking up the cudgels 


yy one another, is, to say the least of it, 
not by any 1 ns so evident among us. In 
da hat we once is safe to say that 
never outside the front door would one 


member of a family admit that any disaster 


that might have overtaken a brother or a 
father or even an uncle “served him right, 
though possibly it did. We are “on our 
own,” that’s what it is, and as the younger 
semi-colonialized would add, 
“and that’s all there is to it.” But is it a 


there is? One does not always feel quit 


generation 


sure, 


Revolt of the Ten-vear-olds 





3ut there are two other aspects of this 
by no means unimportant question of 
home life, one of which, perhaps, is 
half relevant. That is the rev t, tor it 1s 
nothing less, of the 
the family circle family oblong, I mear 


Ten-year-olds and twelve-vear-olds, no 


youngest members of 


than sweet and sou eventeens,§ | 
claimed their free will an 

set up in business for ther \gain 
eschewing wholly the censo 
but be admitted that whatever may 


increase in the education 


boys and girls in these latte la and 
teaching profession and the educationa 
were never so. enlightened—the 
education of the mature has under 


fallen back. Self 


assertion 18 a ! 


in the nursery and the playground, and as 


defiant, not to say insolent, ¢ n an 
room or on any tennis-court \nd more am: 
Ine amazing to some now alle 
at all events—is the parent : 1escel 
in this state of things. “H your sup] 
and go to bed” and Hand your swe 
round first and ask everybody to have on 
und as faint echoes of the da hen eve 
errand-boy — whistled ‘My randfa 
clock was too large for the shelf But 
other feature now to be ned 
all, the much morte nif nt and 
much more controversial | rete! t 
abundant increase in amusement nd att 


tions outside the home. 


Catering for Youth 


Youth to-day is eagerly and 


catered for, and on all 





nature and temperament. N nly do t 
“nictures” invite from every hoardit 

the entirely commendable and whol 
institutions of Guides and Scouts an 


hours and musical and play evening 
pete for 
fo the 
for th 
prises are all too valid and obviou in tl 
househol 


initiating 


cramped 


ela 


-) 











adolescent suffrage The re n 


| a om dat n, pal 
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ticularly in city and industrial areas, the 
lack of decent privacy for quite legitimate 
play and cven courtship, the drab material 
surroundings of so many bright lives, and 
the famine of needed mental and imagina- 
tive food. Nevertheless they all have had 
the quite unintended effect of. lowering the 
value of home, and even of discrediting it. 
The household has ceased to be looked to 
as the natural provider of off-hour interests, 
and the roof-tree is valued more for its roof 
than for the fruit on the tree. 


Is it for Good or Ill? 





And now to face the question with which 
we started—is this “decay” for good or 
evil? Are these changes in our domestic 
life the birth-symptoms of a_ better d8mes- 
ticity or are they the premonitions of a 
coming disaster? The town-hall orator and 
the welfare report speak of the home being 
the “heart of the Empire.” Has the Em 
pire, then, got heart disease? Is it suffer 
ing from weak action of the heart? 


Some Advantages 





In answer it may be conceded at once, 
and without any needless regrets, that there 
are features of our pre-war home-life which 
we have lost to our great advantage. There 
is no call for tears and bemoanings about 
its changed atmosphere of narrow exclusive 
ness and self-containedness. Just as_ the 
rooms of our houses themselves have parted 
with their crowded furniture—the heavy 
sideboards and monopolizing wardrobes 
leaving the welcome space for the living 
inmates, so the somewhat superstitious 
reverence for mere domesti« conventionality 
has given place to a more generous notion 
that, after all 


and the living spirit’s growth that are im 


, it is the social development 


portant. We open our windows more than 
our mothers used to allow and our fathers 
endure, and in like manner the breeze of 
invigorating freedom of expression and 
personal initiative is allowed now to blow 
through the mental and psychic rooms. We 
will not sorrow over the departure of the 
antimacassars or the useless little corner 
whatnots, neither will we cry that family 
love and good order are dead because little 
ones bring their tovs into the drawing-room 
r the older ones contradict each other 
without undue mercy. Neither are we going 
to break our hearts because our children 
make individual friendships, whereas once 
they took those that the family provided for 
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them in their own social or denominational 
set or groove, It is all to the good that the 
* intermingle, and that Baptist boys 
propose to Anglican girls, and Socialist 
brides stand at the altar with Unionist 
bridegrooms. And if the eldest girl looks 
best in blue, why on earth should her sisters 
be compelled to wear blue also when they 
unquestionably look best in brown? And yet 


“classes 


the town-hall orator is right-ghe home is 
still the nation’s heart, and on the rhythmic 
pump of its vitalizing arterial function 
yur native modesty, courage, courtesy, and 
cleanliness of mind, no less than body, 
depend. Reform it and renew it and cut 
away whatever is worn out and valucless 
and belongs to a clearly finished stage of 
development. And let the school and the 
tennis-court and the path across the com- 
mon play more and more their neglected 
parts, 


Liable to Abuse 





When tempted, and perhaps not unnatur- 
ally, to be very severe on modern home 
changes and to predict the downfall of the 
nation because streets on Sunday nights are 
somewhat rowdy, and voices are shrill and 
contentious at table, let it be remembered 
that many of our young folk in earlier days, 
when the home was sacrosanct, were prac 
tically socially disfranchised, and domestic 


ally too. And, on the other side, so 
immune was the home from outside criti 
cism that no matter how ill it was con 
ducted no one was allowed to interfere. 
People were thought to have the right to 
do with their children just what they liked. 
3ut now the home is the nation’s care, and 
hideous though the word sounds, if parents 


won't surround their growing boys and girls 
with a congenial and healthy and expansive 
environment, we shall resort to municip 
motherhood and set in motion the paternal 
machinery of the Statc 


Lamp Principles 





It was Ruskin who used the word “lamp ° 
in the sense of great, guiding truths in prit 
ciples when he gave us his exquisite “ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture.” It is well to 
member that the architecture of the British 
home should be guided and inspired by 
several lamp principles, about which ther 
will be general agreement. The new p 
chology, which has cast such a flood of 
fascinating light upon much of our modern 


study, places in the hands of all hom« 
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makers a most delightful instrument which 
the previous generation, with all their sam- 
pler texts and sideboards, did not possess. 
The the 
attempt, without faddist fussiness, to grasp 


study of child-mind—the serious 


the real springs of social and moral conduct 


in early years—will no doubt bring back 
domestic interests to their old place of 
supremacy, but also construct new wings 


and porches @nd hygienic and play additions 
to the remodelled social and spiritual dwell- 
ing-places. 


“* Self-postponement” 





\nother “lamp” which either burns and 
glows in the kitchen and living-room and 
bedroom or does not burn anywhere is that 
fi—there is really no precise word for it 
self-postponement. What St. Paul called 
**in honour preferring one another.’’ Don’t 
let us be afraid of it; it is not self-denial 
ind giving up, at least not permanently. 


It is putting off one’s own interest and gain 


and advantage and convenience until others 


are served \nd here it may well be said 
that that is the only definition of a “lady” 
wr “oentleman” that has survived the re- 
valuation of the wat The worm that is 


ating into the vitals of British domesticity 


is a pushful, hard, intractable egotism. 


*O happy home, where each one serves the 
the ¢ 99 

is we sing in Mrs. Findlater’s beautiful 

translation Self-development may rightly 


1 1 


be the protest awainst the self suppression of 


the older home, but if selt-realization is to 


take the form of ruthless exploitation of 
yne’s relatives, then vampirism will kill 
out of the future generation the all-gracious 


courtesy and all of 


social 


domestic 
self- 


noble forms 


and ultimately commercial and 


effacement. 


Attached to every military and educational 


training college is what is called a prac- 
tisin hoo Here ung officers and 
ol master id. mistresses try their 
‘win * and experiment with their ideals 
ind theories before be ing thrust out into the 
barrack-yard and the classroom. 
The home bears the same relation to the 
larger outer world of business and marriage, 
yf play and stud Here or nowhere we 


learn to practise the virtues and master the 
the v of 
living \nd nothing can ever take its place 


closed 


vet holy rule ot reat game 


If boys and 


girls do not learn to be truthft 


leave home they will be more or 
addicted to lying ever after. And 
much deeper degree still does this apy 
mental and moral cleanliness In 
English—always the best English to u 
such a subject—the home is the one 


only ideal place in which to learn th 
the 


and wholesome facts about body. 


very worst possible instructor in sex mot 


is the outside world. renal 


rhe 
nt 1 so ft 


governmen 


the home system of 


ally desirable therefore, inasmuch a 


home stands like the pavilion on the e 





the field of life’s play. Inside they b 

on leg guards and clove S and the Wi 
high ,hopes and waving ha ] 
players troop out to bat and fi \1 \ 
betide those jolly player Ir, W nt r 
stumped and bowled in matching themsel] 
against life’s hard facts, they have no cheer 
ing pavilion to return to 

What is the Goal ? 

\nd now the goal of it ll! WI i 
that? One need be no Romanist t ( 
felt, like most people, man time 
need of a confessional Life has a b 
way of not being over kind in these day 
and some of our bovs and rls, older and 
younger, come to grief Doors once hospit- 
able have a horrid knack of closing as w 
limp diffidently towards them, and Priest 


and Levites even in 


have been known to “pass b n the 
side.” And when they di | 
plight, there ought to be 
should 


banished 


of our 


that come reverberatin out 


vears ol hildhood | Wi 


and to my father, 
likely, 
may be 
for ‘ c 
Home ! 
The 


often 


for though “n , p 

our anthem, the natural cont 

ry human. wanders | = 

old and 
the fi 
stern 

“ Never 


ought to be expunged for « 


foolisn words, utt 


in titious melodrama « 


would-be and unt 


darken my door 


purity, 
homes as from our stag‘ he do 
rht 
inalienable rig 
father’s 


oul 
always to be ‘ n I 


ht 


one out 
to “d ken’ 
one’s house. 

Home life is a scienct vell ; i 
ment, and in the progress of that 


lies the hope of all the ee s to come. 


(There are two sides to this question. Another aspect will be shown in 
an article, “The Revival of Home Life,” in my next issue) 
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The 
Intervener 


S a young and therefore impressionable 


girl, Armine Ellison had learnt in a 
practical manner, and at first hand, 
that men could love and ride away. The 


hurt had gone deep; it had seared her. It 
might easily have done a worse thing and 
soured her, but, being high-spirited, she 
would not suffer this. Being hurled, so to 


speak, through the gates of womanhood in- 
stead of softly passing through on a roscleat 


path, she strove to strengthen the things 


which remained to her. 

Of a quick intelligence, she saw that a 
great part of woman’s reputed faithfulness 
to shattered idols lay in the fact that she 
stayed at home with nothing particular to 
do except to remember, while a man rode 
out into the busy, interesting world and very 


ot all he 


ay 


promptly for 
The rem 


peared just 


wished to forget 


Was quite simple, and ap 


as applicable to the goose as to 


the gander. So she went forth into the 
world—which, of course, means London 

where broken hearts and bankrupt purses 
most do congregate, and worked hard at 
music, for which she had a decided talent. 
She went through the mill of drudgery 
sternly he buried her heartache undet 
hours of weary scale playing; she taught 
neop! s with a dogged patience which in 
sisted upon their improvement. She fought 


strenuously for a place in the world and 
e€ won it, modest as it was. She became 
known as one of the best accompanists in 


Lond 


on ma 


m, and her name in that capacity was 
She had as 
pupils as she wanted, and although 
played a sol 


10 


ny concert programmes. 
many 
she nevet except at private 
entertainments, she had found her niche and 
tisfied with it 


other’s request, they 


joined forces in a flat lle was a solicitor 
with rowing practice, and both being 
busy people they pulled together very well, 


friends round 
kor 


amused, and 


I a pleasant circle oO! 
them, most of 
like to come 


whom were men. men 


where they are 


they found Armine very amusing. She could 
mal the laugh, and she showed herselt 
friend towards them he frankly appre 
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A Love Story 
By 
Ellen Ada Smith 


ciated 
ended. 


their 
If 


advances towards a mére special considera- 


companionship, and there it 


any one of them made tentative 


tion from her, she became neithe1 nor 


coy 
encouraging; she simply ignored the possi- 
bilities, and seeing this attitude in her the 
men and stayed 
where they were, because she amused them 


and 


shrugged their shoulders 


because she neither 


was young nor 

beautiful enough to compel them to the 
chase. 

But as time went on one man, afte; 


clearly perceiving he 


indifference, did con- 


tinue to stalk her. He did this persistently 
and yet so quietly that at first she did not 
realize he was stalking her at all. No 
emotion stirred in her save a half cynical 
surprise, tor she had not even made this 
man laugh. 

She had never seen him laugh, but she 
had occasionally liked crossing swords with 
him, for he was exceptionally intelligent 
and well read. His manner to women—and 
she was no exception—was formally respect 
ful, even dittident, but he did not treat 
them to soft speech or beg the question just 
because they were women. Armine herself 
encouraged plain words, and often dumb- 


founded the men by meeting them so whole- 
heartedly on their own ground, for she had 


1 


lost the soft consciousness of sex which is 
a charm when it is not a folly; it had been 
seared and blunted in her. 

She did not go an inch out of her way 
to avoid Noel Faber, and it would not have 
been easy, for, as her brother's closest 
friend, he was often at the flat, but she in- 
variably ignored his attentions wheneve1 


she could do without 


so actual rudeness. 
She Was too well bred ever to be rud and 
he had good blood in his veins, so they 
were matched in that particular if in no 
other. 

She was not sorry when he gave her the 
opportunity of putting an end to the afiair 
by writing her an offer of marriage It 
was a nice letter, less reserved than the 
man himself, and het 


answer Wa equally 
nice, although it contained a 


refusal. 


Pp int 





THE QUIVER 





thwarted tem 


With a 
Armine’s 
did not 
time 


like 


affairs 


perament 
life, 
arfge, and ag 


busy such 


, and het 


loom 





iin it was 
Faber held his 


claimed nothing 


| ; some 
before she saw that 
ground as a W er, He 
because she had given 


claiming 


him no ground foi 


anything, but although he was 
not retire. He came 
often to the flat, if 


one sense her life 


quiet he did 


just as 
not oftener, and as in 
was rather a public one, 
wanted to. Sometimes 
le It a 


nor could she pre 


he met her when he 


he would join her as she concert 


ind see her home 


vent his doing this without making more 
fuss than the thing was worth—from het 
point of view. 

When this had gone on for more months 
than she could remember, she took him to 
task with careless friendliness for so wast- 


ing his time. She had be sme 


too practical 


a woman to like waste anywhere, and he 
was her brothe closest friend. 
“Cant you understand,” she suggested, 
hat I am like a cat who never really 
belons to the tan 1i\ Vi ho are supposed to 


“wa 
y own cat and always shall 


“At 


other. 


onsideration, 
ide, you on the 


ato nasterful; he merely 
ed the cas n a painstaking way » that 

: yuld 1 i stand 
‘But that is wastin 1 ‘ she objected 


you the house.” 


He made a n ive gesture ‘In doing 
that vou would admit to all and sundry 
that | was unwortl to enter it Do you 
hink you would be stified 7” 

Please don take » seriously, Ho 


t n Hat jo 1 vest friend 
Sucl n obvi question seemed to re 
t no ns ertain it Wa he ave 
ne, and, lo t him, she felt herself 
n the pre n of a stranger, often as they 
had met. He rarely spoke of himself, 


upon many 


bject an he 1 I | aware that she 
{ no real knowlede of what lay behind 

} impenetrable reserve Was it blankn: 
I i is there strength and 
or n t 1 the first he had been an 
nkI n I _ a is so still sh 
l rathe! ( . it t all who ome 





here I seem to know you the least. I un 
derstand the others enough to make ther 
laugh, but you never laugh. 


For a moment he showed pain, as thot 


his reserve 


Was a prison in which he was 
sometimes restless. “IT wasn't taught t 
laugh as a youngster. I expect I at 
bad-tempered. But it is no use ¢ed/i 


what 1 am. You must prove 1 


“ Thank vou, I have no \ h t 
into an unknown road ply fr 
curiosity.” 

“Only sometimes we fin 


the road it as We hen 


unknown 


have a few landmark 

They looked at each other, and tl 
thought flashed into her nd tl 
not always be enough for a woman to 
herself in marriage becaus had no 
for the man who offered it. She 1 ht ; 
need to see to it that | ’ 
was less strong than her w not to | 
There was such a thing as tiring out r 


ance His next words s« 


way, although 


for his lack of brightne 
My youth Was ery I : | 


learnt that life was | py nti 

I \ aretul to 1 ke n I 
in hope But perhaps | 

) Tew they nave t 


recently. 


She had become a litt I 
not trouble her that he ( t I 
spending himself in a I 


hose to 


hunt 
of hers; and he vuldn't 7 I a 
chase fort it 

When she suggested t er brotl 
Faber 


nor attirmed 


had a bad tem I ler 


‘Perhaps he has 
have Dut fhe ' n I 
Chen 1 ust re ) 
tten childl 1 n | 
ere of different 1 f 
in eas\ une Re n ¢ I 
a stern Scotch P1 1 \ 
imagine the cat and d ! 
little beggar cried for at | vas whippt 
and went without tl t It a wor 
me he ha ned | 
You mu { 1 n nN \ I 
For Fl mn { 
assuming that ' 
vould do what f 
a for Faber If } ) 























force, even when voiced by a relative. Once 
even he had given Faber a little private 


weight of public opinion as a determining 


advice which, although unnecessary, had 
certainly thrown a few sidelights upon 
Armine’s insensibility. 

“Don’t you show the white feather, 


Faber. My sister is a real good sort, but 
as a girl a man played fast and loose with 
her, and as she was tremendously in carnest 
So he would have 
been if he hadn’t met a richer girl. He 
chucked my sister, and I thrashed him for 
it—she doesn’t know that, but was 
badly hurt at the time.” 

Now Faber had not the least intention of 
showing the white feather, but he felt he 
was receiving information that might be 
useful to him. 

think 


she thought he was too. 


she 


“Do you she cares—still?” he 
asked. 
“Not I believe she hates him; 
course, the thing has harmed and 
hardened her a bit. It has become her in- 
stinct to resist marriage; you will have to 
that, Faber.” 
So outwardly Faber played his waiting 
strife of wills be- 
oth were supremely 


an atom! 


get over 


game, but unseen was the 


tween them, of which 





conscio And in this warfare in which 
she could not hold her own by remaining 
merely passive, Armine learnt two things. 
She learnt, first of all, that a will repressed 
ind ndensed into few channels has con- 
siderable strength in it, and this knowledge 
impré upon her another fact, which was 
that was really somewhat tired, for she 
had been battling all her life. She had fought 
down love for an unworthy object; she had 
ove! e bitter disappointment and dis- 
illusionment; she had drudged out a place 
for herself in a great city, and above all 
had retained her brightness. None 
point a contemptuous finger at her 

as a red, unsuccessful woman: she was 
still attractive and amusing. But all this 
trenuousness had tired her. She had no 
mind for additional contests, and _ the 
dogged patience and will power of Nocl 
Faber was like to wear her out in time. 
Not he acknow ed this to herself, 
but fometimes she parleved with him on the 
subject, which ild have been taboo, 
and 1 Was a sign of weakening resist- 
You ind me of a wolf,” she told him 

s nely one day “Of course, a most nice 


wolf 
) 
WV ¢ . 


vaiting until the fire 





THE INTERVENER 





dics down and the traveller drowses before 
springing in and snapping him up.” 

As was his wont, he considered her words 
seriously without smiling. 

“Since we are speaking figuratively, I can 
admit I should like to do both these things. 
And I should have the right to do them if 
you gave me the opportunity.” 

That was it. She had to keep the fires 
of opposition steadily burning and herself 
on the alert lest these things should happen. 

“YT wonder why you persist,” she said 
abruptly, “when there are so many women 
of a more amiable disposition?” 

“Because I want the thing I have never 
had yet. I want a home, and you are the 
only woman who can make one for me.” 

“Perhaps in the interests of all concerned 
—especially some amiable woman—it 


would 
be well for me to disappear for a time and 
leave no address.” 

It was the first serious admission sh« 
ever been betrayed into that she was feeling 
tired. He did not miss its unconscious sig- 
nificance. 

“T doubt if you could do that. 
it might lead me to think——” 

He paused diffidently, and she asked him 
what it might lead him to think. He 
answered still diffidently, but with amazing 
plainness. 


had 


Besides, 


“It might suggest that you weré afraid 
to face me.” 
She was a little angry, and therefore 


slightly more reckless of what she said. 

“You might think what you liked. R« 
member, the one who fights and runs away, 
lives to fight another day.” 

“Not always. He—or she—may run 
away, but there is sometimes——” 

“There is 


sometimes the pursuit and 
kill,” she finished for him, and he let it 
stay at that, although her unhappy choice of 
words annoyed his fastidiousness which was 
easily jarred. Certainly she would neve 
have used them but for her unfortunate ex 


periences. There was a little silence whicl 
she broke rather strangely. 

“JT wish, Noel Faber, you would give up 
-attempt. | 


These 


should like to be at 
strained 


this 
with relations rathet 
hurt me.” 

“T hate to hurt you,” he answered slowly, 
“but until you understand this is not only 
an attempt l’ve got to go on.’ 


you. 


“Then we are as we 
and he 
this 


were, I suppose,” 


she said slowly, said nothing be 


cause he knew was not the case. lf 
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his tactics were wolfish, every halt for 
parleying narrowed the space between him 
and the dying fire 
wayfarer. 


and the slowly tiring 
As time went on she found her- 
self more and more com] elled to act on the 
defensive, and it was a grievous defeat and 
humiliation for her when she felt her hand 
tingle in his as they were bidding each 
other good bye. 

After that she avoided a 


greeting whenever she 


conventional 
could, but when she 
without rude hez 


tingled and she 


could not avoid it 
hand 


being 


hated 


herself more 


than ever. But she was ne longer fighting 


} 


Faber, she was fighting nature which had 


| 
ordained her as a link in the generations, 
and nature is 


usually an overwhelming 


antagonist. By steadfast resistance she might 
gain an inch here and there, but what was 
with nature 


the good of them demanding 


and getting an ell in every possible direc- 
tion? Like 
a flat shore, she found herself surrounded 


and escape cut off. 


the swift tide running in on 
[t was only her strug- 
gling which made the inevitable so tyran- 
nous, and when she found het 
seriously 


occupation 
interfered with and all her atten- 
tion harassingly distracted, she 
realize dimly that she could only find her- 


self again and resume a certain independ- 


ence through the gate of marriage. 





Faber watched the 
pathetic pity he could never 
had not been for Elli 
the teaching of his 
pointed youth. 





would end as he wanted it to 


later: only he Was sorry he 


] 
took it so 


hurt to her 


hardiy, for it showed that the 

nature had gone very deep. 
For some little time an ambition only less 

strong than his love for her had kept him 


very busy. He w: fairly well placed in 
the Civil Service, but he wanted a _ bette 
place, and the way to this av through a 
very severe competitive examination. He 
did not spare himself that was not his wav 
when he set his mind upon the few things 
which he demanded of life He worked 


hard, verv hard, althoug scarcely evet 


alluded to what he was doing, and he bevan 


to look ill and worn \ ne was paintully 
anxious that here at least he hould not 
be d sappointed sh till wanted to hold 


ler OWN against him, | he wanted al) 


his other efforts » be triumphantly uc. 


cessful During the examination week she 


saw nothing of him, nor for the week after, 


and 


| 
could 


asking her brother until 


ing 


le 


al 


tw 


Taiied 


“He 


unbearable; tl 
str. 


to 


ra 


} 
I 


l 


she 


lal 


ill 


I 


elt the suspense 


ve felt it 
afraid ot hearing the w 


1¢ 


his somewhat 
take it he ha 
answered 


With um 


nt a parti 


nous h 


¥9 


) | 


tl 


in 


iound it 
lil hi 


he 


very 


Now this was 


} 


Ww 


it possil 


don’t doubt 


han she had 


n without o 


ly tell a pa 


had been 


his examin 


Ile d I 


‘d voice whi 


} 


( tn room 
Jin od 
th ht rathe 
ed oO it h 
ided als he W 

m and cr 
d with grict 
s cdesre } ‘ 
lone befor 
vet, strat 
ne man 
1 who ha 
1O t en ( 
resentful of 
innocent 1 
ec n he haa 
distorted. | 
i tror 
rief for tl 
\W h 0 


hard at times 


part 


truth, but 


+f 


nil 


en 


it 





ived 
tion 
el. 
} 
he 
less 
\n 
ther 
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“Then he pounced and snapped her up . 
felt one of the most weak of women.”’ 


“TI think have been because 


you thougl 


you crying 
1 had failed in the examination 


ve not.” 





Then he pounced and snapped her up. 
In other words, he t 


1 her once. 


ok her in his arms and 
the 
herself one of 


kissec Standing at bar of 
her own self-respect, she felt 


the most weak and culpable of women, 
<jJe 


They both tried dutifully to make the 


first year of their married life a happy one, 


but it was not. They had times of happi 
ness, but they were often chequered and 
brief, as it was impossible for two such 
natures, both of them marred in the mak 
ing, to come together in perfect harmony. 


fa truth, the harmony was very imperfect, 


. she 


Faber was fat 


than as a 


for naturally 
a husband 
fretted under the yoke. 


less patient as 
lover, and Armine 
They both did their 
best, but his home disappointed Faber, and 
she realized that his temper, although more 
unhappy than bad, 

But when early in the next year the little 
them she seemed to 
Blessed into mother, 


was trying to deal with. 


daughter was born to 
banish all discord. 


Armine’s whole nature turned sweet again, 
and she recovered of her hurt. She not 
only loved her husband, but she was no 


longer afraid to show him that she did, and 
she and the child between them taught him 
the way of which it 
supremely good for him to know. 
at the homes 


laughter was so 


Looking 
none so 


of others, he saw 


beautiful and so satisfving as his own, 





Pantomime 
Days 


a ANTOMIME is the true comédie 
humaine,” wrote Théophile Gautier. 
However this may be (and one doubts 

it somewhat in 1921), the Christmas panto- 

mime, as we know it, is quite a modern in- 
stitution. 

There were, of course, in ancient Rome, 
companies of players who wore masks and 
spoke no words, getting their effects simply 
by dumb show; they were known as panto- 
, and had a long popularity. But 
their only descendants nowadays are the 
very occasional wordless plays, such as 
L’Enfant Prodigue and The Blue Boy, a 
comedy in which Miss 


mimes 


wounded  soldie1 
Mary Glynne played during the war. 

The modern pantomime is emphatically 
not dumb, thanks to its big orchestra, its 
topical songs and its endless comedians’ 
It dates back no farther than—if as 
tal as —the 


patter. 
Renaissance, 


and then only in its begin- 
nings. 


The Germ of the Idea 


The harlequinade is the 
germ of modern pantomime, 
Pantaloon 
and Columbine, originally 





for Harlequin, 


Italian characters in the 
dell’Arte (and 


incidentally the prototypes 


Commedia 
of the Punch and Judy 
show i had travelled as fat 
westward as Paris by the 
end of the sixteenth cen- 
Shake spear had the pan 
tomime spirit, and his plays 
are full of clownish peasants 
playing childish pranks 
cenes that were put in to 
ighten the serious parts of 
the plays to the illiterate 
groundlings in the pit. 
During the Restoration 
the light opera then in 
vogue had many points of 


An Early 
similarity with our panto 





The History of a Christmas 
Institution 


By Agnes M. Miall 


mime, though it omitted the harlequinade, 
and early in the eighteenth 


century came 


light dramatic entertainments combining 
miming proper with dialogue and song 


The Birthday of Pantomime 





The year 1723 may be nsidered the 
authentic birthday of pantomime, for at tha 


date John Thurmond, a dancing master, pro 
duced Harlequin Dr. Faustus at Drury Lan 
Theatre. 





Theatrical managements were as eager 
then as now to imitate one another. hn 
Ri h, lessee of the theatre \ n s ood at 
that time in Lincoln’s Inn Fi , wa ( 
diate ly fired to stage a rival show called 7h 
Vecromancer, or the History of Dr. Faustus 

Harlequin nearly always figured lar; 
in both the titles and text of these e; 
entertainments. Rich's own first experience 

ot pant | en 
1717 WwW y 4 e calle 
Harleqi { 
had an nary 
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Mythological subjects were often chosen, 
mingled in odd fashion with the inevitable 
harlequinade, as in Harlequin, a Sorcerer, 
with the Loves of Pluto and Proserpine, 
which made its appearance in 1725. The 
Fall of Phaeton, a rather later pantomime, 
gave Fielding the idea for his squib against 
the new form of entertainment, called 
Tumble-Down Dick, or Phaeton in the 
Suds, a burlesque which was first acted in 
1744, and ironically dedicated to Mr. John 
Lun (the stage name of Rich). 


An Afterthought 





The habit has prevailed from time to time 
of giving a serious play first with a panto- 
mime following. Colley Cibber objected 
strongly to this practice, and his son Theo- 
philus, when acting manager, offered to re- 
turn part of the money paid for seats to 
those leaving before the pantomime started. 

But nobody wanted to leave. 


Pantomime 
carried all before it, and while at Drury 
Lane the combined dramatic talents of 
Wilks, Cibber and Mrs. Oldfield could only 
draw £500 a week to the treasury, the 
Genius of Nonsense would make 
double that sum. People willingly paid 
five instead of four shillings for a box 
during the run of a pantomime. 

The description of a pantomime of this 
date might that of a 
Christmas “annual” 


easily 


almost be modern 

“By its gorgeous scenery and mechanical 
effects it anticipated the spectacular dis- 
plays of a later date. The story was usually 
founded upon a classic 
illustrated with 
effects ; 


subject, and was 
music and grand scenic 
on to this was tacked a comic trans- 
Harle- 


turned into a magician, who, by 


formation after the Italian style. 
quin Was 
a touch of his bat, could transform a palace 
into a hut, men and women into wheel- 
barrows and chairs, and colonnades into 
beds of tulips or serpents; and all these 

tricks were worked as deftly 
nearly two centuries ago as they are now.” 


mechanical 


ThackKerav’s Account 





Compare this account of eighteenth-cen- 
with Thackeray’s spirited 
description of a nineteenth-century one, and 
the only important difference is in the rise 


t the clown. 


tury pantomuimes 


Clown, as he was called in the 


Italian and French versions of the Harle 


or Pierrot, 


quinade, was originally only a rustic servant 


of Pantaloon’s, of very small importance. 





PANTOMIME DAYS 


Harlequin was 
Grimaldi came. 

“The day for pantomime is gone by,” was 
an Opinion in 1838, “now that Grimaldi is 
dead.” And, in truth, he must have been a 
marvellous fun-maker, this clown whose 
memoirs Dickens was proud to edit. 

His talent was hereditary, for his father, 
Giuseppe Grimaldi, an Italian, played in 
ballet pantomime at the Haymarket Theatre, 





always the hero—until 





** Arlequinne,’’ 1855 


(From Maurice Sands’ ‘*Masques et Bouffons”) 


and it was said of him that the only fault 
to be found with chis buffoon was that he 
was too comical. Joey Grimaldi himself was 
almost born on the stage, for he made his 
first appearance at Drury 
Was two years old. 

And the stage then was no bed of roses 
for children. Signor Giuseppe, the prodigy’s 
father, was ballet master at Drury Lane in 
1774—and well the unlucky ballet children 
knew it! 


Lane before he 


If they were idle or slow in learn- 
ing new steps the signor, with a frown, 
would order them the cage. With small 
ceremony the offenders were hustled inside 
this contraption, and it was then hauled up 
high into the flies, where the poor little 
creatures fasting and fast 
prisoners, as long as the signor thought fit. 


remained, 


‘4 
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Miss de Camp 
Mrs. Char 


was one of the 
‘ 





Little 
(afterwards 
Kemble) 
youngsters under his rule 

Perhaps the treatment 
of juvenile performers is 
one of the most striking 
changes time has wrought 
in the pantomime world. 
For nowadays children are 
only licensed for the stage 
under such countless re 
strictions that it is impos 
sible for them to 
any kind of harm, and 
after this 
licence will be granted at 
all to children 
twelve years old. 

One how little 
Joey Grimaldi would have 
fared as a 


child. 


boy when he 


Christmas no 
unde! 
wonders 
modern stage 
He was only a tiny 

made _ his 
little 


pantomime 
Crusoe, but 


debut as the clown 
in the current 


Robinson 








he had to be rubbh 
between each scene “to 


get the knots out of his 








legs.” 

But not! daunted 
him At one es 
clowned both at Sadle 
Well nd Drury Lane 
each evening, having to 
un a ) eed between 
the two theatr h al 
his « nd ike-1 n 

1 | n the « 1 
cea | en I t tne 
gaze ot pass ] One 
year, 1797, |! heart 
broken ovet ( h of 
his young 1 1. fer 
month ; rriagt 
and b en the 
would t broo , with 
his head i hat B 
on h t | wa 

narklir nd ] 
a ( 





A Record Run 


> 

small as he was, he was It was durin; 
successful enough to ob davs that tl tradit 
tain an immediate enga, Italian d f Harlequin, 
ment at 15s. a week. For ns ket n 
seven years the little fel bree 
low remained at Drury tight | ert 
Lane, playing imps, gob ‘ I 
lins, cupids, cats and ited I i, 
others of that tribe. nd t n | d 

\t i rigs 1752, Gri A Typical Perfor- f > . = eee - 
aldi made his first appear mer in a Modern Foul ham & ture I ea 
ance at Sadlers W Pantomime Banfield, Lid ( I [ he M 
Theatre. A vear later h (Harry Claff in Cinderetia) of Man, 
appeared in //urly Bur I nn 
and it is obvious that pantomime humour popular that it ’ i 
was no better then than now, for the fact the Faste twe nth \W 
that Grimaldz took the part of Grimaldzn modern panto ‘ T 


was considered a huge and refined joke. 
The jest, however, was decidedly not on 


young Joey’s side. The catskin he wore had 


been faultily made, that the eveholes 
came over his cheeks instead of his eyes, and 
the fault was not discovered till it was too 
late to remedy it. As at lt the poor little 


actor, hopping blindly about the stage, fell 


through a trap-door and was severely in 
jured. 
Who would be a clown Grimaldi used 


to say in later years that at one time or 


had 
been broken, and after his youth was over 


another almost every bone in his body 
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in once a hundred odd 


Grimaldi’s Greatest Triumph 





But Grimaldi’s 


ereatest t! ' a1 witl 


the production of JJother ¢ 1Sol 
: : tg , 
The pantomime of that day 1 ally yk 
five or months to prepat But that vear 


the “Garden” had decided to dispense with 


one, and the resolution w not 1 ked 
until six weeks before Christ: , when tl 
usual author was dumbfounded at ne re 
quested to write one for immediat ehearsal. 
In spite of (or perhay yecause of) its 





























eleventh hour production, Mother Goose was 
an enormous largely owing to 
Grimaldi. He has been described as an in- 
tellectual clown with real humour and 
spontaneity, not merely a tumbler; and he 
must have deserved the praise. <A/other 
Goose ran for ninety-two nights (a very long 
period in those days), and was often revived 
in later years. 

One thousand eight 


success, 


hundred and four was 
a stirring year in the history of pantomime, 
for Christmas found Covent Garden in the 
thick of the ludicrous O.P. riots. 

What ac Gilbert could have 
written on this theme! On September 18th, 
1804, Covent Garden Theatre, after being 


burnt down eight months previously and re- 


mic opera 


built on a more magnificent scale, was opened 


once more to the public. Kemble, to whom 
the theatre belonged, like many another mag- 


nate since, thought to recoup himself for the 


great expense of rebuilding by charging 
more for seats. The boxes were advanced 
from six to seven shillings, the pit from 


three-and-sixpence to four shillings, and a 
rected and let for 
, together with 
foreigner, Madame 
theatre 


third tier of boxes was « 


£1,200 a yea These charges 


the engagement oft a 
Catalan, 


Into a 


London publi 


threw the 


frenzy of indignation. 


A Comic Agitation 





On the opening night the pieces 
were Jacheth and The Quaker. But 
not a word of either was audible, 
or of Kemble’s opening address, for 
the audience groaned, hissed, cat 
called and yelled for “Old prices!” 
with the utmost ill w The Riot 
Act was read from the stage, con- 
stables and even soldicts were called 
in, but nothing would quell the dis 
orael 

Night after night the agitation for 
the old 1 es went on rhe dispute 
became a popular war; men_ stuck 
the letters O.P. on their hats and 
women wore O.P. medals, while at 
every performance the voices of the 
actors were drowned by bells, horns 
and watchmen’s rattles. Even 
though Kemble gave away the whole 
pit in free seats to Jewish prize 
fighters and rather callously sacri 
ficed Madame Catalani to the popu 


lar outcry, the publi 


appeased, 


would not be 


The pantomime, produced on the 


Aladdin and Prin.ess Badroul - 
badour in a Modern Pantomime 
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twenty-seventh night of the war, never had 
a chance, even though Grimaldi was playing 
Scaramouch. The riots raged until, after 
sixty-one nights of struggle, Kemble bowed 
to the storm by reverting to the old pit 
prices and promising to abolish the private 
boxes at the end of the season. Even then 
the audience demanded and secured the 
resignation of Blandon, the box-keeper, be- 
fore they consented to proclaim peace. 
During the remainder of Grimaldi’s life- 
time pantomime changed little, except for 
the commanding influence which he had on 
the once trivial character of Clown. Myth- 
ology was completely ousted by fairy-tale 
subjects for the main story, and serious 
scenes from Aladdin or Jack the Giant Killer 
alternated with the comic history of the 
harlequinade, much as_ nowadays _ the 
comedians are interpolated into the nursery 
tale. Grimaldi’s popularity was immense, 
and he never failed to draw crowded houses. 
But Joey was getting old, as age goes in 
pantomime — old 
enough to 
ISI4, a 
playing Friday 


have, in 4 
young son 







to his 
old 


enough for the extra 


Robinson Crusoe; 


Photo: Foulsham & 
Banfield, Ltd 
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ordinary physical exertions of his youth to In early Victorian days the cumbrous sys 
begin to tell heavily upon him. It was tem still ‘persisted of giving at least one, 
with the utmost difficulty that he could get sometimes two, other plays before the pant 
through his arduous parts. mime, impatiently awaited, made its appear- 
ance late in the evening. lt ext 

A Pathetic Prescription adh tie Malek etalk te tone. the C] 

There is a pathetic story of how, de- mas audiences came for nothing but tl 
pressed and broken, he visited a doctor, who pantomime, and were apt t how theit 
told him that his trouble was largely a disapproval of the wait by a_ persistent 
matter of nerves. stamping and calling that rendered the 


“Don’t get morbid,” was his advice to his earlier performance inau 


unknown patient. “Go to Covent Garden There was never anothe 


and see Grimaldi; he'll make you feel 


Grimaldi, and as his tribe | I are 
better.” 





less reliance was placed on VI 
“a ant Grimaldi,” came the quiet and Panoramas and diorat 1c «60V—ICN 5. belo 
hopeless answer. the period, were introduced to provid 
His farewell benefit at Drury Lane in excitement, while topical ¢ , burl 


1828 was a sad affair. He acted the clown the chief 
in one scene from Harleguin Hoax—but 
with such a difference! Instead of his old 
bounding entrance, full of life and whimsi- 


events of the 
regular feature. 





In the ’seventies the rise of the 


halls began to influence pat G 
calities, the audience roared the usual ally the fast-disappearing clown be 
rapturous applause to a prematurely aged extinct, and was replaced by our 1 n 
man, who was carried on to the stage in a so-called) comedians. The |] yuir 
hair. was relegated to the end, when the tran 


Yet the evening was a triumph. His old 
humour sparkled as brilliantly as ever, and 


mation scene turned the prir 
Harlequin, the principal rl into ( 
never had his jokes and songs been more bine, and so on. 

*nthusiastically received. 

“Tt is four years,” he said afterwards, The Modern Pantomime 














addressing the audience, “since I jumped Nowadays, of course, the l 
my last jump, filched my last oyster, and when it appears at all, is a sepa 
boiled my last sausage. To-night has seen the end of the pantomime M 
me assume my motley for a short time; it avers rely more than anythi 
clung to my skin as I took it off, and the engager rent of one or two s . 
id cap and bells rang mournfully as I and the spending of huge sur t I 
quitted them for ever.” But not more. dresses and scenic effects. I 
mournfully than those in the public heart example, a provincial theati 
when he died a few years later. of its principals in a white 
When the Principal Boy becomes ane De empeenS GNENETy OC Teas « 
ons of course at very heavy exper Oft 
a “Girl”’ —r" sh 
—_—_— garb of the leader of the fair nt | 
For several decades after his death panto- cost so. 
mime proceeded on its popular way with There scems to have alwavs been ; 
little change. Grimaldi had played old and widespread idea that 
women’s parts, but in his day the principal jntended for children 
boy was of the male sex, and I have been ffarther from the mark r 
unable to discover exactly when the now in- js the rule -at pantomime, at I 
evitable girl first took the part. At Christ- many chiidren eo every ( t | 
mas, 1840, the newspapers of. that date parents; but the go 
prove that the Haymarket’s chief male mes and the topical gags of the « 
character was played by a man. Probably are all designed to appeal to the ad 
the female principal boy was introduced by The pantomime is, ar 
Madame Vestris, said to be the most delight- a holiday play for tl 


ful woman impersonator of men’s parts who the highbrows and 





ever appeared on the stage. She certainly of nonsense, laught 
played Prince Charming in the 18<o0 panto- ing. <And as such it 
m at the Lyceum. lose its Yuletide appeal to hun hie 
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S Dick Carruthers, 
his gun under 
his arm, tramped 

through the dingle 

something rolled down 
the steep cmbankment 
and landed before him 

in a 


and brown. 


flurry of scarlet 
The brown 
belonged to a dog, the 
scarlet to a girl in 
short tweed skirt and 
Dick helped 
her to her feet. 


jersey. 


“I’m quite pleased to 


welcome a lady to my 
retreat,” he 
said politely; “but do 
you usually hurl your 
self at 
way ?” 
The girl straightened 

her jersey, and taking the scarlet tammy he 
had picked up, jammed it on her mop of 
brown bobbed hair. 

“It’s 


starts 


favourite 


folks in this 


Binky,” she laughed. “When he 
after a rabbit there’s no 
saying how far he'll trespass, so I have to 
hold on to him. And he’s such a big dog 


he just drags me with him.” 


careering 


“Tt’s you who are such a little girl,” 
Dick remarked. 

‘I’m quite grown up. I’m eighteen,” 
she informed him with dignity. “But 


daddy insists on my taking Binky with me 
when I go tramping. I’m new to country 
We've just come 


, you see. to Red 


Gables——” 


‘You're the new people at Red Gables?” 


he exclaimed. “Why, then we're neigh- 

bours. I say, this is topping. Let’s sit 
own and introduce ourselves, shall we?” 
She hesitated. 


“Tt’s quite all right,” he assured her. “I 
‘ over at Che 


to meet formally and be friends soon any 


Ileath House; we're bound 


She accepted a seat on a mossy log, and 
frankness of youth they were soon 
exchanging biographies. His was that he 
had spent all his lite 


both his parents being 


at a boys’ school- 
dead—and had been 


still there when he joined the army at 
eighteen. . 

‘Why, that’s just like me,” she exclaimed 
with childish intere “Nother died when 





DENNING, 


Gables happened to be in the market? 


I was a little girl, and 
I've been brought up at 
a boarding-school all 
my life too.” 

“And when I was de- 
mobbed I came here to 
live with Uncle Wil- 
liam, my guardian. He 
only inherited the place 
two years ago—he was 
in the army in India 
until then,” said Dick 
Carruthers. 

“So was my dad,” 
cried the girl de- 
lightedly, “until a few 
months ago, when he 
retired and came to 
England to make a 

home for me. And 
i wasn’t it lucky that 
lovely old place Red 


“Tt was lucky,” he agreed. “I’m no end 
glad you’ve come here. Of course, uncle’s 
a decent old sort, and it’s a glorious bit of 
country this to live in, but there are no 
other young folks for miles round, and it 
gets lonely a bit now and then. We'll be 
making our formal call at Red Gables soon, 
uncle and I. Uncle will be tickled to 
death his new neighbour is an Anglo-Indian 
like himself. That will be a pal for him, 
tco 

Dick watched the girl race off with her 
dog, then he went home. 

“Uncle, the new people have 
Red Gables,” he announced as he entered 
the hall of The Heath House a little later. 


come to 


Major Carruthers sat in a comfortable 
smoker with the morning papers around 


him. 

“So I see,” he said. “Account of him 
here in this weck’s Blankshire Herald.” 

“D’you know him then? He’s an. ex- 
Indian army man like yourself.” 

Major Carruthers 
cigar. 

“Yes, I know Major Fairfax,” he said at 
length. 

“Great, isn’t it?” went on the boy, and 
told of his meeting with the girl. 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Dick,” said the 
elder man then. Major 
vorld, should 


puffed slowly at his 


“Sorry, too, that 


Fairfax, of all men in the 
be the new owner of Red Gables, for that 
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man is my greatest enemy, and between 


his house and mine there can be no deal- 
ings.” 

There was restrained | 
sentence. 
hard, 


itterness in the last 
The major’s face had set in a 
forbidding expression. 


“Uncle!” said Di k, ar azed “What's 
wrong with him? What has he done?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary to go into the 
it happened long ago in India. It 
purely personal quarre] 
you like.” 


story ; 
was a 
call it a feud, if 


“But, uncle, I’ve already promised we’d 
call on the $5 

Major Carruthers rose abruptly, the paper 
crushed in his fist. 


F airfaxes—— 


“Then you have promised what cannot 
be fulfilled,” he said. “I repeat, there can 
be no dealings between Major Fairfax and 
myself, between his and mine—never!” 

He turned on his heel and left the hall. 

Dick stood him, dismayed 
not only at the sudden change in his uncle, 
whom he had 
and 


staring alter 


hitherto known as the 


tolerant of 


most 


genial men, but at the 


wrecking of what had seemed a_ very 
pleasant friendship. 
It was a week later ere he again met 


Their ma 
embarrassed. 


3etty Fairfax. 
constrained, 
“You know 
promised?” he ventured aiter a few lame 
preliminary 
She nodded 
“And you have been forbidden to 


anything to do with me 


nner this time was 


why we haven't called as I 


have 


“I don't know,” a1 ered the girl. “I 
don't want to displea or vex dad—he’s 

ch a dear to me.’ 

‘Same with uncle nd me 

“And yet it se s illy, this feud 
> I at tl 1 ( I aav. ] tho ight 
that sort of tl was only found in old 

rv-books now. 


“Tt is silly and childish,” he 
‘And 
and mine. Why 


agreed. 
our quarrel, 
hould we let it 
friendship ?” 


anyhow it isn’t vours 
interfere 
with our 


“But it must, vou know I never WN 
dadd so. drt r about any- 
th Nn‘ ’ 

‘Same 1 uncle.’ 

A depress en fell 

“T really ought not to be speaking with 
your } id at last 

Well, you didn’t meet me by design. It 





was pure 
could be accidents of the kind,” he 
suggested tentatively. 

She smiled 


accident.” He paused. 
more 


mischievously. 
“Get thee behind me, tempter, 
“Dad would be furious if he knew.” 
“What the eye cannot see, the heart does 
not grieve over,” he remarked. 
“Of 
roam 
have,” she 


she said. 


course you have as much right to 


around this bit of yuntryside as | 
said, “and if you happen to 
cross my path now and then I can't hel; 
.” 
She 
from her 


was gone, with a backward glance 
provoking eves and a aemure 
little smile round the corners of her pr 
mouth. 

And truly it is amazing 
will 


cially when those two are young and rathe1 


make two people’s paths 
lonesome, and when it is that most alluring 

of all the vear’s seasons 
“When green leaves and bl n 
And nny wa 
And singing and v 
All cor back together.” 





fut the call of spring finds no echo in 
the hearts of old pre ntlemen herish ng the 
fetish of an old hate. Old ; is notoriously 
jealous of youth, and perhaps it was this 
moved Major Carrutl to open fire 
one evenin when the boy had sat all 
through dinner with an abstracted dav 


dreaming air. 
"Dic iy began 
a Carruthers 


the major, “I 
could a Vays be 
play the game.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked th 
boy, startled. 

‘Il fancy you kn 
been meeting that Fairfax girl.” 
nan flushed 


The young crimson, 


“So someone has been’ spying—and 
tattling he said in repressed anger. 

“Then it’s true? And I trusted you- 

“T never gave my word, sir.” 

“T took it for granted I explained th 


} 


circumstances—have you no sense of famil; 
pride?” 


“But the quarrel is non f mine,” pro 
tested the bor “What | s old feud 
rot to do with us—with me or B , Mi 


Fairfax?” 


‘She is the daughter of mv greatest 
enemy—that should be enough fort ! 
‘It does not matter to me whose daughter 


he is. It is enough for me that she i 


sweet and good and _ 

















id. 
ES 
to 


to 
‘Ip 
ice 
ire 


ity 


ice 





ie! 


ng 





to 








**She lay, a huddled-up little heap, Craun by 
one foot twistea under her’’—y 252 Ree eerrascn Deane 
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Major Carruthers sat up suddenly, grip- 
ping the arms of his chair. 

“You don’t dare to imply you have fallen 
in love with the girl?” he demanded with 
ominous calm. 

Again the young man flushed. 

“I—lI’ve never thought about 
stammered. 


that,” he 


“But you're wearing that way,” thundered 


the major. “After all Ive done for 
you——”’ 
“I’m not unmindful of that, sir,” said 


Dick, now deadly pale, “but it doesn’t give 


you the right to dictate to me on the im 
portant issues of my life. I’m not a child 
now.” 

“All men are children in the hands of a 
designing woman. Listen to me, sir, 
stormed the major as Dick made to pro- 
test. “Let there be no more fooling around 


with this girl. Let there be an end to it, 
I say, once and for all, or »” 
“ Or—,”’ Dick, standing 
very tall and straight, very determined. 
“Or you get out of this house, and its 
doors are closed to you for ever. That 
my last word.” 


repeate d up 


is 


Major Carruthers stamped from the room 
and the door slammed behind him. 

There followed a week of grey, empty 
days for Dick Carruthers—empty, for their 
passing was no longer gladdened by the 
presence of Betty Fairfax. Day after day 
he wandered through their favourite 
haunts, but no scarlet-clad figure appeared, 
and all too sadly Dick realized the truth of 
the old saying about the effect of absence 
on a lover’s heart. 

Then one day he 


found her—in the mossy 


dingle where they had first 1 


net. She lay 

a huddled-up little heap, one foot twisted 
under her. 

“It’s my ankle,” she said, raising ’ 


pitcous face to his } 
Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come along.” 

Very tenderly he lifted her in his arms, 
and suddenly all the longing of the past 
week, all his hunger for her, 


rose and over- 
whelmed | 1 


him. He crushed her fiercely to 





him and rained passionate kisses on 
teal et iace, 

“Dear heart, where have you been these 
ages?” he whi per d “T’ve missed you, 
ached for you. I didn’t know how much 
you were to me until I didn’t have you 

a 


every day. 
“And i. too, Di ie 4 he bala. ; rit 


rm 


stealing round is neck yut | 





couldn’t come. Someone had told d 


our mectings, and there was 


and I haven't been allow 
gardens since. But to-day I broke boun 
and ran here, and I gs 1 and twist 


my ankle.” 
At once he was 
* Your 


must 


all « 
littl 
to it at once. | a dal 


yncern, 
poor ankle ; 
attend 
at binding a sprain. 
‘Oh, no, I must get : ( 
“And oh, Dickie, I fear you'll have to he 
mec, 1 couldn’t walk alon 

“T should think not,” he retort 
going to carry you there.” 

And thus Dick Carruthers for the 
time came to Red Gables. 
Betty directed 
right, and Dick 
on a < there. \] 
little military-looking man ent 

“What does this mean, Betty?” he 
manded. “And who is 
“T sprained my ankle, daddy) 
iurried to explain, “and D 
ruthers brought me home.’ 
“What! 
Major 
Dick. 
‘‘He found 


** Only for 


aoor, 





ouch 


ct 


out 


, 
Carruthers, did you s 
Fairfax, turnin furious ¢ 
me, d: 
him I might ve lain t 
hours, I might have died of | 


” 





only for him. 
“Only for him, g 
run off and got your sprained ankle.’ 
stepped up to Dick. “] 
in this house, si 


with 


irl, you would 1 


foot sir?” he thun 


passi n 


face purple 
you-—” 
“Daddy ! 
“Te it 
f ’ 


furiously, 


Oh, daddy!’ ied P. 

enough,” went 

ac } - ’ 

that you encourage 1 

that int e } 

friendship again 
Must \ I 

dis} 


1} ‘ ) 
shonouravie rTuse to Mak 


not 


disobey me, you 


a clandestine 


sed wishes? 


mv house?” 

But the young man w d to rn | 
"ith face 
he turned 
the < 


and left th 


und ¢ tty hy 


rf +7) 


And now despair settled on 
Dick Carruthers. For this renew 
tion was hurting not only hi lf—B 
he ettir 


] . ‘onl +, 
Khew, woul Ire 


1 be 


too, over! insuit hi 

















above being affected by such trivialities. 
Indeed, there was no saying when he would 
see her again, for a sprained ankle, he 
knew, was a matter not quickly recovered 
trom. 

And then quite suddenly one day, as he 
tramped moodily through the woods, there 
was a flash of scarlet from behind a great 
tree trunk, and Betty stood before him. 

“Girl; oh girl!” he said, holding her at 
arm’s length and devouring her with ardent 
young “Are you real?” 

“Try me and see!” was the saucy sug- 
gestion immediately acted upon. 

‘But your ankle?” he asked at last. 

She smiled 


eyes. 


ruefully. 
“That was all a sham,” she said; “a plot 
that I had planned out all myself and 
thought so clever. I thought that if I pre- 
tended to sprain my ankle and you ‘rescued’ 
me and took me home, dad would be so 
glad and 
heart and accept you at once. 


grateful to you he’d open his 
But it didn't 
work.” 
“You Dick admiringly. 
“And how did you get away just now?’ 
“That was enough to-day. Mrs. 
Blake, our housekeeper, who’s been acting 
my warder, is up in town for the afternoon; 


sport!” cried 


easy 


dad’s having his siesta; and, anyway, 
they’re not watching me so glosely just now 

think I’m tied to the old couch for a 
week or two with that sprain.” 

‘You’re the gamest little soul I ever 
knew,” said the boy, “and not all the old 
feuds or vindictive old guardians in the 
world can keep us apart.” 

So the stolen meetings went on, all the 


sweeter now because of their openly avowed 


love for each other, all the more thrilling 
and luring because of the greater and 
reater ingenuity called for in evading ever 


lardians., 
blow fell. 


vigilant ¢ 


Then the There came one 
i} ul mel alli Cc 


morning by the hand of a trusty messenger 


? 


a note from Betty. It ran: 


“Diekie Dartinc,—Something awful has 
happened—something that may ruin our 
whole life. Daddy has found out about our 
meeting still, and there’s been another awful 
row and I'm to be sent away. Daddy's 


taking me on Friday to an old friend of his 
in London and I'm to go to Italy with her 
Oh, Dickie, for years and years 
we may never see other again, 
you'll forget all me. 


“ve pleaded with daddv, 


it may be for 
each 
about 


and 


but it’s no use 


MORE SECRET DIPLOMACY 





His silly old feud is more to him than my 
happiness, it seems.—Your utterly wretched, 
broken-hearted BETTY.” 


Dick Carruthers did some running around 
that day, and that evening, as Betty wan- 
dered disconsolately in her garden, a note 
was dropped at her feet from over the high 
wall. 

“Come to the little postern gate to-mor- 
row afternoon at three. I'll be there with 
my side-car. And buck up, sweetheart, 
we're going to beat that old feud yet.” 


<Je 

In the early evening of next day a little 
stout gentleman puffed up to the front door 
of The Heath House. There he was met 
by a tall stout gentleman. Both were visibly 
excited; each clutched in his hand an open 
sheet of note-paper. 

“Tt’s happened, William, it’s happened,” 
panted the little stout man. “I’ve just got 
this delivered by courier—I’ve run all the 
way here.” 

“Yes, they’re off at 
got word, too,” said 
note. 


last, David. I’ve 
the other, waving his 
“A great day, old pal, a great day!” 
They stood on the steps and shook hands 
vigorously, speechless, their eyes shining. 
“Come in and celebrate, David,” said 
Major Carruthers at last. “I’ve got some 
very special stuff—set aside for just this 
occasion,” 
Together they entered a long panelled 
The host brought out a dust-laden 
and filled two gl : 
the runaways, ( 
holding l 


room. 
bottle 
“To 
said, 
trembling hand. 
: children and our children’s 
said his companion huskily. 
They drank, then sat down with the little 
table between them. 
‘You think it’s all 
Fairfax, a trifle anxiously. 
other 


asses 


he 
with a 


i0d bless ’em! 


his glass aloft 


o 


‘To our 


dren! is 


chil- 


right?” said Major 


‘Sure thing!” the 
: Sti 
“Tisten to this 


answered. 


He scanned the sheet he had spread out 
on the table. 
and I 
That's 


‘By the time you get this Betty 


will be by special licence.’ 
right enough, eh, David?” 

“That's Betty 
father, tapping the 
him. 


married 


what savs said 


lay 


here,” 


Betty's note that 


open before 
sut Major Carruthers was engrossed in 


He chuckled. 


his letter again. 
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“Listen to this, David. ‘I of 


course, that by taking this step 1 am forfeit- 


realize, 


ing my whole inheritance, but I will, never- 
theless, be able to s ly 
to Lord Tredgear yesterday and got him 

give me the place of his late factor.’ 


port my wife. I went 
to the 
Gad, there’s spirit for you, sir!” 

“Same with Hear what she says: 
‘IT know In I hold dear, 
but it’s well worth while, for Dickie——” 

“A fine pair! A !” said Major 
Carruthers. 

“lust 
never 


3etty. 
1 losing everything 


fine pail 


\ 
otner 


, but 
hadn't 


made they'd 


have realized it if it been for 
our little plot, David.’ 


“Your plot,” corrected Major Fairfax 


generously. “That feud was a great idea 
of yours, Williar 
“Well, it was the rarest luck that Red 


the market 
su were coming home 


wd to be in 
when you wrote me y 
to settle and asked 
for the 


rest, if 
things 


Gables just happet 


me to find a place. But 
two 


these 


spirited young 


had known we've for 


they should m; 


meant years 
rry, if we’d simply thrown 
ther—poof! that for 


No, nothing for further- 


them at oul 
cherished 
1 dose of stern- 


: aes 
ing a love allalr like a goo¢ 


parent opposition. If you want a thing to 
Oh, l those 
young folks! I know ’em!” 

“Well, 
plan—good as the old-fashioned recipe for 
plaster oft 


glad 


draw label it ‘verboten.’ know 


rked, William, your 


it certal 


“the I t you tr tear it 


it only sticks the faster But I’m 
, Woearin \ . match makings 


William, old 





It wi David was Hateful busi 
ness, too n } young thins 
that are all the wor \ even though 
t ( ) ) Ye t nk Heaven 


He led 1 both ‘ 11n 

Major Fairfax cor ied his and 
chuckled 

‘You know, W am,” he said at len th, 

we ought to | ( ther toast Po the 


as successtully as 


it has lived! 

They leaned bact n laughed hilari 
ously, as sly old gent en can do at their 
own | ele joke 

And just then, t nctlv, sounded 
the chug-chuggeu r-cycle Pani 
seized the ns] t 

“My goodness, they're back! gasped 


Majo! they catch 


Fairfax, 


us 


and learn the truth 
things—the reaction, you know.’ 
At once Major Carruthers 


of action again. 


together itll ruin 


was the 


man 


“Help me away with this bottle and 
things,” he said, “and listen.” 

Followed a hurried whispering 

Footsteps sounded in the hall Ma 
Fairfax faced his neighbour across _ the 


table. 
“Your vagabond nephew has stolen m 

daughter,” he shouted. 
“It was 


lured fway 


your minx of a daughte 
I 


my nephew, 
Carruthers. 

The suddenly pushed open i 
with a little rush Betty was clinging round 


door was 


her father’s neck. 
“On. daddy, daddy) ( I sob 
just bnew you two ( | € 


other’s throats when y 


yu e note i 
just felt something dread would happen 
and I couldn't go away. So we Cal 

traight back wheneve \\ ( rricy 
we've just orched her 
‘So you are married?’ aid both o 


gentiemen at once, 
‘We are,” said Dick proudly, [ 


for ward. 


“So what’s the use of uy S 
old feud any longet bD y, Mi ( 
ruthers,” Betty turned from one to the otl 
of the two old men sti laring at @€a 
other, “Dickie and I are 1 ed, f 
good; and now we’ | 
another, and we all need cach ott 


make us completely hapy 
“ Betty's right,” said Dick. “Betty and I 
have each other, but we want you both, to 
Uncle, Major Fairfax, won't yo 
reconciliation a joint weddir present 
ws?” 
Won't you try to f qual 
nd be friends?” 1 Be 
kor Ot int Be 1liC, i 4 
1) ; 
A tense lence f 
Major Carruthers drew ut a red 
handkerchief and ostentat | blew 1 
nose Major Fairfax |} ) 
Walting supplliants, gnawi! moust ( 
Each, it was eviden ( 
battle with pride, each strove manfully t 
hide his emotions. 
Then very slowly M r Carruther 
Va ed to h iid ) l 
hand. 
Perhaps the yout ré ht, af 
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**Major Fairfax faced his 
neighbour across the table”’ 

he said. ‘‘ Shall we let bygones be 
David, and shake? ” 

And very slowly Major Fairfax gripped 
the proffered hand, while Betty sobbed re- 
lievingly on her husband’s shoulder. 


all,’ 
bygone > 


<sse 

It was a month later. Dick and Betty 

Carruthers sat together in their home on 

the first night of their return from the 

honeymoon they had been prevailed upon 
to go. 

“Oh, Dickie darling,” sighed the little 
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Drawn by 
W. Smithson Broadhead 


bride happily. ‘“Isn’t it wonderful—we’re 
settled together here at Red Gables and 
they’re settled together over there at The 
Heath House, and the feud’s dead and 
buried, and it’s you who’ve done it all, you 
clever, clever boy!” 

The young husband smiled complacently. 

“And I bet the old chaps are just as 
glad to have the old feud killed and to be 
settled down together as we are,” he said. 


“Only their silly pride wouldn’t let them 
give in. It just needed a bit of tactful 
managing and manauvring. Oh, I know 
those old boys—I know ’em!” 
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THE PATHOS OF THE PASSING YEAR 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


T must have been easier for people who 
lived lon: ro and who spent their 


g ag 


t 
} 


Stallid, 


We feel what a slight hold it 


we have of life. But the mood passe 


days in the simple o ipations OF the indeed there is a sense 1 which it is 1 
country to have true thoughts about life iat it should pass. But before it | | 


We are not seeing thing 


1 , 
sO Weil placed Tor 


should have left 


as they reallv are. Round about us there should have made us wise1 it should 
have gathered innumerable details which brought a check upot me fox 
are not necessary to our life, indeed, but hould have blasted some sin 





have become inseparable from it. And : 

these, unless for verv watchful souls, de Consider the Facts 

stroy the simpleness of life, and hide from Here “we have no abiding city that, 

us the one or two things which alone ar iV. is one of tl ele ; , 

really momentous We cannot see the wood ( dit n: and t t eD 

for the trees; we cannot see our life as it i religious life is for a 

because of our agitation over its detail oO the fact We « tay | \\ 
naturally t I fit | 


An Elementary Truth 





Take, for example, one of the elementary ld at le h be | t 
truths about our life. Take the fact that we Che fact we 
are here in this world only for a time We f his world. /¢ ed « a 
are here and aw: In the morning we ow tired of 1 \\ 
grow up and flourish, in the evening we art ¢ to it t ce t 1 
cut down and withe1 Phat i he truth On the one hand ( ‘ 
about our sojourn in this earthly scene It m for other ( t 
is only for a time. A day is coming when » and stand a while we 1 
we must leave everything behind in obedi to another world, which, life pr 
ence to a call But how difficult it is fo becomes more truly our home rt 
us to realize this! Now and then we catch law of our nature—tl e at « 
sight of the naked fact. Someone whom wi fe “erandeur and gloom And vet 
know, it may be, die lenly, and lificult to keep this fact before ! | 
time the ground seen ecure on which wi ot mean that we ld be tint 

















ave 











BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 





tripping ourselves up, so to speak, with the 
thought of death. But how difficult it is to 
have the thought of the temporariness of 
life away down at the root of all our words 
How difti 
cult to think soberly and without violence 
or agitation of what, after all, is the fact; 
to sit 


and of our general behaviour ! 


loosely to a world which one day we 
shall leave for ever, perhaps soon, perhap 
suddenly, but, without doubt, at last! 


Keeping Hold 


Now, how are we to 





ourselves ; 


help 
to maintain through life the 


spirit which is the only 


How are we 
pilgrim propel 
spirit for beings such‘as we are? How are 
we to keep our hold on the eternal sim 
plicities and truths 
last resort we have to do: 


with which alone in the 
There are many 


things against us, placed as we are. But 
what a help one had, say, in the days of 
\braham, from the very circumstances of 
his life. He dwelt in teuts. We dwell in 
houses of stone and lime. Everything about 


us gives the impression of strength and 


abidingness of course, that even 
those buildings of stone will crumble into 
ruin; but that 1 an dea which does not 
come naturally to us. It comes only as the 
result of thought. And so, the idea which 
practically has the possession of us and 
which draws encouragement from the abid 
ing things by which we are 

here to stav. Of course, when 


y surrounded 
that we are 


we reflect upon it we confess that we 


here only for a time 


The Difference 





The difference between a tent and a house 
built of stone is not greater than the differ 


ence between our circumstances to-day and 


those of primitive time And it is th 
va md ot difference Our lite see 
more steadfast now in then, |e liable to 
( ( | d I We SECU to have a 
ft ( td of our place It does not occur 
atura to us to sav that “we are stranger 
pilgrims on the earth.” In those ancient 
qa ONE like \braham would come to 
place in the desert where there wa pasture, 
1 there he and |} people would pi 
their tents. The sheep and cattle would 
wander far afield by dav, and in the even 
1b thie would be hered into folds 
some of his) servant would remain 
Watch e the 1 lept. We 
Imac \braham standing at his tent-doot1 
lookir r out nto the darkness. Above him, 


same as had looked 
down on him in his old home before these 
days of change. Near him, the breathing 
of the sheep. Outside, the silence of the 
desert, broken at times by the cry of some 
wild beast. Beset by dangers, moving on 
unknown land, we do not wonder 
that such a man felt himself to be “a 
pilgrim on the earth.” We 
think that if we 


the quiet stars—the 


to an 


tranger and 
were in his circumstances 
we also should have that feeling. 

\nd yet our circumstances are really not 
sim- 
plicity, but we may ourselves be to blame 


lifferent. We do not live in sucl 


for many of those petty and harassing com- 


| ) 


ications which take the dignity and hori- 
n from our life. If we could be made 
aware of the difference between the things 
we really weed and the things we have come 


to require, we should be filled with amaze- 


ment and fear at the excessive and artificial 
habits of our daily life. 
The moment we have the courage to go 


deeper into our circumstances we 


see that in all the essential facts our life 
is the same to-day as in the days of Abra 
We also are moving on to an un- 
it only as he did, 
faith For us, as for him, the 


ham. 
known future. We see 
that is, by a 

oht is full of awe and of a bo ling silence, 
And here we 


than he had 


have no abiding city any more 


Still, there is no doubt that this 





a spe ct 


f human life would be more familiar and 


would come more naturally to people long 
ago than to ourselves. What came natur- 
‘ly to them can come to us only as the 
result of thought and reflection But that 
is no reason why it should not come. In 
deed, there is the greater reason that we 
hould take pz lest we lose sight of those 
elementary conditions under which mankind 


The Importance of the Ordinary 





There is a sense, of course, in which we 


eed to believe in the tmportance a real 
Tllue f y 1 i7 ? 
ihe It is here and amongst the transitory 
ta } ir¢ to do Oo < nd 

) ce in 1 Te d k vledge o 

( t Ina ( se, SO W¢ ire¢ 
ere we ace for the time being to engage 

in life a if this were to be our only field 
f exercis¢ Ve ire to be zealous and exact 

our daily t not wearying for the hour 


to come when we shall rest 


Indeed, this 
5s our very calling as believers—that we 
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apply ourselves to our actual life, not pass 
ing the hours in idle dreaming of what were 
better; and yet all the while we are to 
preserve through life the bearing of those 
who are not for one moment deceived. 

Surely this is the end of all out religious 
ordinances and of all our personal habits of 
prayer and seriousness to keep in touch 
with the elementary facts of our life in thi 
world 


A Beautiful Symbol 





Once every year, according to God's law 
tor them, the Jew were commanded to ob 
ery se ie b¢ t of ‘J wernacis Phat te 
Wa t beau I mbol all that I an 
tryl t I chit p por \ te 
remin the Ch ‘ | ut ol tl 


they dwelt in tabernacles in the wildernes 
For the Israelites, just a ha happe ned 
‘ ‘ I 1 meanwhile settled in 
to | ithe Il} ere engaged 
om ( 3) vv, inh ama 
ne we i 1 er ny ease rhe, t 
Kt peop 4 j But G 
| ) \ ‘ likelv to be 


p tu re ut Once every vea | 
bei ( rout | J left) the 
ho . t Cf I \ i¢ the) 
convent nal ec t i | even d 
thie awel t ty ( r were to De 
furnished « most simpl 
i Noth ‘ roduced v 
WoO }rem 1 I op! Cll pro pe it 
They had to h tl he had live 
in e d whe ( tt covered cl 
an thre rele | God ft the 
daily bread I ‘ ( it had 1 
Tac I LEa pr te OL lite atte 111 ‘ 
to pl I eeds of | 
1 « ul 
| eve la 1 evel Vear thev were 
! ead 4 Live li 
matte I ‘ plicated cireur 
t ( l hat me ire 
1 1 ‘ I ( ‘ ace te ta 
wit 1 { t t ‘ ] ic] 
a t 
{ | hy, Py fait] . G 


Back to the Pilgrim Spirit 


We have no such yearly feast in our 


calendar Yet God doe not leave us t 
ourselves, to be lost in the midst of « 11 
material pursuits. God does not let the 
truth die within us that when all is said 


we are but “dwellers in tents.” What vear 
has ever pas ed without some sol 
minder that we are here only for a time! 


\nd it is not by means of death alone that 





e li 
God teaches us. Do we not suffer defeat 
at times in our hopes and plans, and when 
we isk oursel t Y 
( p ne do Wwe not n t 
some private need for it | 
times when (,0d 1 a 
plicity, back to th p 
The New Year 
\s we cross the thre another y« 
( ta n cnae ! } ai ( | 
t ts Varie ase ¢ < it 
na eahne wave \ 
cle the soul indes a 
a t \ e | 
t lt ( ‘ n 
| ome defi 
i he ( ( ol till 
ve everyt < 
re et. I escape 
My point i 
( Like ! vi 
deep 1 < | 
cat py 
pt rif ‘ 
racter evervt 
) clive 





<So 

Praver 
© Thou Tho art the same yesterday and 
to-day and for ebcr, behold us as we look to 
Chee. Tle know how tweak We are and how 
short ts our stay. Out of the Dust Were we 
formed and to the Dust we return Bul we believe 
that Thou hast made us, and that Chou hast 
reqard to the work of Thy Wands 
Ge pray Thee to assist us to cherish those 
most prectous things Within us of which tor are 
aware —our consricnee, our sense of honour, ow 
sense of shame, the liqhts Which comfort and the 
shadows which aflict our soul —those things Which 
habe thet ortgin not in the ust but in Thyself 
Do Thou help us to foster those seeret staqns 
and to butld upon them asupona suce foundation, 
remembering the pledge of Pesus Christ Thy Fon 
our Lord: “tf ut were not so & Would have 


told pou: " to Whom with Thyself and the Wolp 
Ghost be all pratse for cver. 


Amen 
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“The Quiver” 
Parliament 


GREAT many letters 


have been sent 
criticizing Mr. Stephen Smith’s article, 


1 
Phe Cutting Down of Education,” in 


] Octob Im be 
| ) ( lift t iv which is best 
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to employ lads g d I pre 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON A BIG SUBJECT . : 


Education 


Hk. editorial mind these days is con- 
fused by the many contrary opinions 

on education sent in by readers 
contused just at a 


with 


and 
should be 
New Year 
turning of them to good 
the 


time when it 


occupied the making of 
and the 


the 


resol 


utions 


account in improvement of maga- 
entirely my own 
article on “The Cut- 
Kducation * in my October 


number, and invited the opinions of my 


zine! Of 
fault. I 
tit 


course, it is 


included ar 





ge Down of 
the reon. } h 
the 

head if thev are too many and too diversi- 


fied 


} 
readers 


ive duly received their 
and 


opinions, blame be on own 


my 


| ought, I suppose, to sum them up, 


and offer a judgment on the matter. But, 


somehow—with Christmas festivities so 
near, too I do not feel equal to the task. 
1 am torn on many sides. I must admit to 
being both a rate- and tax-paver, and must 
further admit io performing my citizen 
duties in this direction with more and more 
unwillingness. The income tax is a sorry 
joke, the humour of which IT have lost all 


power to appree late ; 
the ra 


the rates—well, even 
tye 

te-collector apologizes when he writes 
The financial side 
ympathetic with th® pro 


for the overdue account 
of me 1 very 
posed cutting down of education. I don’t 
like paving fer the 


upbringing of other 
people’s children; 


for 


it is bad enough paying 


my own. <Jo 
The Other Side 





On the other hand—well, evervbody in 
his senses knows that we must have edu 
cation, and the best education the country 
can afford. Let us dispense with a dozen 


battleships, by all means, do away with half 
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the Government departments of Whitehall, 
and cut down half the others, but education 


1 


is the glimmering torch that lights a dark 


land, and—next to religion—the greatest 
hope for the new generation. We want 
education badly; the best we can get is 


cheap at the price—though, to be sure, there 
is no need to waste money over it, especially 
these days. 

One ot 


my hints that 


other classes envy the teaching profession, 


correspondents 


with its security of tenure, short hours, and 
long holidays. I do not. I have the pro- 
foundest respect for all teachers. They 
deserve all they get—and more also. The 
man or woman who can really transfer the 


knowledge that is in him into the green and 


wayward mind of the scholar is a 


average 
marvel and a genius; the person who can 
keep on doing it, Vea in and veat i 


out, is 
a hero. But, there, perhaps I am _ preju- 
diced. I never should have the patience to 
teach another person a_ thing. Young 
writers and would-be journalists who are 
always applying to me for advice, kindly 


note.) <So 
The Time-Table that Ties 





\ll the same, not being able to teach one- 
self does not prevent one having ideas on 
education. For instance, it 1s my impres- 
sion that the ordinary Element Schoo 


teacher is becoming much too tied up in a 


diversified time-table, and that e is in 


danger of becoming a quick-change artiste 
or Jack-of-all-trades. rather than a guide of 


youth. The first problem of education is to 
tind a good teacher, and then to trust him. 
Surely the scheme of education must vary 
different 


and different parts of the country. 


ereatly among classes of children 
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There is some failure somewhere; perhaps 


what is missing is the “point of contact” 
(to use an educational phrase). My car- 
pentry at school differed as widely as the 
poles asunder from the rough-and-ready 
and all too crude attempts at home. And 
4} am not the only instance. I heard the 
the other day of a servant girl who had 
won a prize at school for “hygiene,” yet 
whose sanitary methods were the most dis- 
tressful. Thousands of girls learn domestic 
economy—and the knowledge lies for ever 
dormant in the recesses of their craniums. 
T 


tionalists, surely, is how to obtain due 





problem before modern educa- 


application of the knowledge imparted to 


the everyday habits of life. If half of what 


we learn at school is never used, of what 


value is it? Indeed, of what value is 
‘cramming ” to any cnild, or grown-up: 
As with the body » with the mind: only 
what we digest and assimilate is of any 
g od to us, and too mal \ scholars are ove! 
ted with an indigestible conglomeration of 
In past days the tendency 


has been too much in the direction of pro 
ducing parrots, not men. We have 
measured knowledge by what we could put 


into a child, not what we could get out of 


= 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Progress after All 





Fortunately, present-day educationalists 
are progressive—and humble. They have 
learnt too much to be dogmatic. They are 
readier to acknowledge that personality 
counts for more than rule of thumb, 
character more than exams. 

\fter all, the difficulty throughout life is 
just that of applying what we know to 
what we do. There is sufficient knowledge 
of right and wrong among the people 
generally to produce a millennium; there is 
cnough theology in our churches to produce 
a nation of saints. Most readers cou!d tell 
you how to edit a magazine; every spinster 
in the land could tell you the right way to 
rear a baby. But we are becoming, in 
things educational, more keen to develop 
ndividuality than percentages; in the 
church we are becoming more keen to in- 
culcate citizenship than to define the 
Crinity—at Washington we are learning to 
turn swords into pruning-hooks, The 
world advances: think hopefully this coming 


year. 





New Doll-Dressing Competition 


Interesting Work for the Long Evenings 


T is now some veal nce we have had a 
big competition in these pages, but older 
readers will remember the fancy work, 

home-made toys and doll-dressing competi 
ti that were so ful before the wat 
\ ive ‘ ed more norma imes 
' ind | t evive a feature which 
rave ve pie re to readers in past 
* J t yn herefore, a Grand 
Do Dre ( p tio 

As before, | want thi ompetition to be 
the means of ple ure not only to the com- 
pet themse! ve but to others also, so 
that one of the conditions will be that, afte: 
the competition is over, the dolls entered 
will be distributed among children’s hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions, 

Fabulous sums might be spent on a doll, 


but that is not what I want. I want com- 
petitors to win not by cash but by ingenuity. 
1 shall therefore limit the amount that may 
be spent on the dol) and its clothing to 5s. 
I believe it is possible to geta good loll for 
2s. Or sO, but if readers have any difficulty 
on this score perhaps they will communicate 
with me. 

I shall give several months for the com- 
petition, so that readers may not be hurried 
in their work. The list of prizes, closing 
date, and fuller particulars, will be given in 
my next issue, but I hope that as many 
readers as possible will set to work at once— 
as soon as the Christmas holidays are over 
—and do the best they can. 

If you haven’t the time or ability to enter, 
will you please mention this to friends who 
haver 
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Our First Birthday 


Y DEAR READERS,—A happy New 
Year—and many happy returns! Yes, 
this is a doub ccasic , id 
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Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs, Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 




















Smooth Passages and Rough 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





nation we have 
the 


comfortable feeling that as a 
shown 


least gratitude to seamen toi 


their services, so vital to us, in the war. 


The building of this hostel is a fine oppot 


tunity to get rid of that conscience-prick. 
“THE WOMEN OF THI 
HOSTEL FOR SEAMEN,” 
very surprised if every 
woman reader of THI QOUITVER does not feel 


called 
MEMORIAL 
shall be 


It is to be 
EMPIRI 
and | 
and, what 


a desire is more useful, a de- 


termination—to have a share in the bestow- 


ing of that title. [To provide decent sleep 


ommodation and rec 
Port « 
every day” is the aim of 
THE QUIVER has never unde 
taken a finer piece of work, and that is say 
ing much. 


ing a reation for 


sca 


men in the London, where about 


8,000 arrive that 


the hostel, 


I hope for a great effort towards 


the raising of the £150. 


Self-Help 


is no better help we can give those 
luck” 


themselves. 


than the 
With 


l appealed for orders 


“down on thei 


rtunity of helping 
object in view 
for our workers in the October number, and 


was spl ndid. Not one of the 
list entirely 
did quite a big trade. 


wrote to 


the response 


invalids on my 
ne ole cte d, and several 


This is what 


twelve Was 


one me : 


‘I was overjoyed by a lady sending me £1 








ind me to send her a parcel of useful 
things for a sale of work, which I am sending off 
t ‘ l ar thankful for it, as I feel I 
am thing for myself and others.’’ 
And here is another extract from a 
letter 
[ am so very grateful vou for the man 
} orders you have sent me. I am sending 
‘ ff as quickl is I ¢ as they promi 
1 It quite cheered me, and I am al 
t 4 { n Te ia 





pictur 








equally pleasant to look upon 
I very pleased and charmed with the 

Ww s Miss G le f me, and have 
had l etter f P She has been 
It i asure t and I than 
f troducing 1 them. I will tr t 
brighten their lonely, grey lives.” 

Readers have been so kind in this dire 


tion, and their help is so 


very hopefully suggest to them 


that the 
keep in touch with the invalids whom th 
have cheered by their orders, and “repeat 
the dose” every now and then during the 


coming year. As | 
proce¢ 


wrote in 
the sales 


ds of are not spent on 


I 
October, the 


ies, but 





on the bare necessities of life 
fall. I 


addresses at any time 


shall 
The 


birthday gifts occurs 


\\ hen orders 


which are lacking 
opportunity tor buying 
of the 
ym a purely bu 


in almost every one twelve months for 


all ot us, and iness point 


of view there is good money's worth in sup- 


porting THE QUIVER workers. 


Other Enterprises 





too ill 


to work, and it is to tide these 


however, some are 


’ ; « 


Unfortunately 


over bad times that I am specially anxious 


eally substantial S.O.S. Fund 


also othe1 


ways of helping them. 


I was de lighted to receive trom one of my 


helpers the other day a most kind offer to 
I 


invite one of the invalid ladies in whom she 


had become interested to stay with her for 
a fortnight, or possibly longer, and then to 
try to find her 


room 


Ss in the ne ighbourhood 
and to obtain 


eo00d medical advi for het 


as well. Following on this I had the hap. 
piest letter from het 


proposed visitor. 







hat a great many mercies I have received 
since July she wrote ‘* It is almost too much 
for me to bear after the wav in which I have 
been neg 1.1la lelighted to get away. 
I feel sure t better times are in store for me 
ft tl Ww ng’ 





[ am now hoping to hear of the happy 
ending to a long and uphill struggle to 


ch these two letters point. 
Chere are two others about whom I don't 
One is, and | 
will be, an invalid, and 








sister 


Chere is no other wage-earner. 





anxious t elie the domestic burdens b 
finding s t i care in a Home for a 
vear at anv e, it I find it difficult to 
hear of such an institution i should be 
erv. 21 ful vr anv help fro eaders, 
for it is a < f verv ere hardship, and 
Miss S. has borne her long illness bravely. 
She said in a recent letter that if it had 
not been for her QUIVER friends she would 
not have been le to me her troubles so 
easily 

The ot ise is that of Ethel W 
mentioned in the October numl This poor 

irl a dressmaker, the sole supporter of 





and her elder 
bad fits. Unfortunately, 
consumption and 


her blind father sister, who 
suflers from very 
1e¢ 1 developed 


cannot 
She went away for sanatorium 


tment, from 


‘carry on.” 


which she benefited greatly, 
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her return on o 
she has gone 
mediate 


a sister at W 


ne and anoth Li 





Various Gifts 
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AN OPPORTUNITY to help 








The Right Hospital, in the Right Place, 
at the Right Time, in the Right Way. 


Thousands of mothers are grateful to the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children, Hackney Road, for the safety of their little ones this 
CHRISTMAS TIME. Thousands of healthy men and women owe 


their lives to it. Thousands 


of children are rendered happy in 


healthful strength by the work of its doctors and nurses, The cult 


of cleanly, orderly life radiates from its wards and consulting-rooms 


into tens of thousands of poor homes, humanising 


uplifting the people ! 


civilising, educating, 


om) 


This great organisation has been maintained for fifty-four years 


on a voluntary basis, and we ask YOU, DEAR READER, to take 


part with us in the great work 


a 
o 


The patients’ parents are subscribing 


in accordance with their means (when they have any!), and the 


weekly-wage earners throughout our districts show the utmost readiness 


to help us. 


The Hospital is £9,800 in debt to bankers and tradesmen. 


[t has reached the limit of its borrowing powers. 


170 beds, including 36 at Little Folks Home, Bexhill, must be maintained. 
Treatment must be given to over 50,000 children, making over 120,000 attendances 
during the year (these are the largest numbers amongst children’s hospitals). 

The patron is H.M. Queen, ALEXANDRA. The President is H.R.H. THe DuKE 
or York. The Chairman is Col. Lorp Witit1aM Cecit, C.V.O. 


NOW ! 





To T. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 
The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, 


f ( nel SC ] 


to the funds of thts Hospital. 


or. 


Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 


{a donation 
\an annual subscription 


,) 


| ’ Box 
Please send mea Collecting |? 
ase ( © | Book. (Please cross out lines not applicable.) 
Name 
Address 
Che e made payable to “Ou Hospita r ( , and : : } 
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A Question of Values 


By 
Grace Mary Golden 
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9 Chocolates are 
simply irresistible 
especially after 
lunch or dinner. 





The units are so 
Yenerous [nN size 
and their centres 
so dainty that it 
1S fascinating fo 
pick and choose ‘ 
aT 4 per Ib 
Caucus eR 
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the cheeks.) No one ~- 

tell it _is artificial 

gives THE BEAU! ‘ 
SPOT! Boxes | 




















| 
\ | 
(as pre-war) 
applied regularly to the face and | 
PALE hands is the most efficient = safe 
° ° ° i} 
COMPLEXIONS guard against injury to the complexion from keen | 
may be greatly IM weather. It prevents and removes all Roughness, | 
PROVED by just a > . : , : } 
touch of “La-rola Rose Redness, Irritation, etc... and Keeps the skin in per fect 
Bloom," which gives a Beas 1) 61 - 
caaiieiie sosemal tes te condition all the year round. 


From all Chemists and Stores 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


Think of Tune 
Complexion 


Before 


going out on a boisterous day 





think of the after effects of the 
biting wind an # frost on it—the 
discomfort and disfiguration—unless 


precautions are ae bef 


rehand 
BEETHAM'S ] 








, 1/6 and 2/6 per bottle. 
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CG. BRANDAUER & Go, Lr, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 10!d, 

Works: BIRMINGHAM, 


WHOLESALE WarcHouse: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 








The best 
and purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the world. 
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FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington st., Bermondsey, England 
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THE 
DARK, 


HOUSE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING INSTALMENTS 


Ronert STonenouse was the son of a doctor of irregular habits and varied fortunes. Robert, consequently, was 
much neglected and but for the ministrations of Christine, a friend of his mother and father, would have fared badly 
indeed. Untidy, unkempt, unschooled, he was adversely regarded by the boys of the neighbourhood until Frances 
Wilmot, a young girl neighbour, gave him support and friendship. However, Robert's father dies and a new regime 
begins at Christine’s home. Robert goes to school, where his ignorance and uncouth ways lead him into troul 
vis tellow-scholars, He is one apart from the rest. He finds a patron in one of the masters—Ricardo, a qu 
with queer views, who forms a sort of friendship with Christine. So Robert grows up, and tries to be like 
boys. He determines to be a doctor. 





by 
WYLIE 
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PART II “You might tell him the truth.” 
CHAPTER I “That's the one thing he’ll never believe. 
Well, I don’t care. It'll | 
I’ve passed that exam. I’ll get away, and 
he won’t be able to nag me any more. 


> 


ye over soon. If 




















HEY came to an idle halt neat \nd you do think I’ve passed, don’t you, 
Cleopatra’s Needle, and_ leaning Stonehouse ? ” j 
against the embankment wall, looked “If you didn’t imagine your answers 
across the river to the warehouses opposite, afterwards,” J 
which, in the evening mist, had the look of “Honour bright, I didn’t. I believe I 
stark cliffs guarded by a solitary watchful did a lot better, really. You know, I’m 
li The smaller of the two young men so awfully happy to-night I’d believe any- 
took off his soft hat and set it beside him, thing It's queer how this old river fits 
sO he could let the wind brush through in with one’s moods, isn’t it? Last time we 
his thick red han He held himself very were here | wanted to drown myself, and 
straight, his slender body taut with solemn there it was, readv to hand. as it were, 
exultation offering eternal oblivion and all that. I 
‘If only one could do something with th ught of all the other fellows who had 
it.” he said: “eat it, hug it, get inside of drowned themselves, and felt no end 
it somehow, belong to it. It hurts, this cheered up. And now it makes me 
gaping like an outsider. Look, now, one of escape, of getting away from everything, 
shade of purple upon another. Isn’t it un- sailing to strange new countries.” 
endurablyv beautiful But if one could “The last time you were here,’ Stone- 
Write a sonnet, or a sonata, or paint a house said, “vyou’d just come out of the 
picture ! That’s where the real artist has exam. If vou really answered as you say 
the pull over us poor devils who can only vou did, there was no reason for | r want 
feel things He wouldn’t just stand here. ing to drown \ yurself.” 
He’d get out his fountain-pen or his paint- “But I did. You’re such a distrustful 
box and make it all his for ever and ever.’’ beggar. You think I just imagine things. 
The w is hed up his forgotten hat, No: [ll tell vou what it was—I didn’t care. 
and it sailed off up river into the darkness There I was; I'd swotted and _ swotted. 
like a lat rc, unwieldy bird. He looked I'd thought that if only I could squeeze 
after it ruefulls through I'd be the happiest man on earth. 
“That was a new hat. TI’ll have to go \nd then, when it was all over, T began 
home without one, and the pater will think to think. ‘ What’s it all for? What’s it 
I’ve been in a drunken brawl and there’l! all about Vhat’s the good? Suppose I 
2c a beastly row,” said Cosgrave. lave passed. I'll get some beastly little 
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job in some stuffy Government office, £200 
a vear, if I’m lucky.’ 
himself from 


his hands 


Robert Stonehouse roused 
his lounging attitude and thrust 
deep into his trouser pockets. There was a 
nip in the wind, and he had no overcoat. 
“When I this 
vear I shall feel that I’ve climbed out of a 
and that the world’s 
to do what I like with.” 
“Well, different.” 


sighed, but not unhappily. “You’re going 


next 


have got through 


black pit before me, 


you’re Cosgrave 


tu do what you want to do, and I 


guns at it. I dare say if I 


expect 


you'll be great 


were to play the piano all day long— 
decently, you know, as I do sometimes 
inside me, at any rate—and get money for 
it, I’d think it worth while. But it takes 


a lot to make feel that about a 


Government office.” 
His 


rush of 


one Way 


iched by a sudden 
that 
swayed, a purring limousine full of vague, 


voice was quer 


traftic—a tram jangled and 
glittering figures, and a great belated lorry 
lumbering in pursuit like an uncouth par- 
They 
past and vanished, and into the empty space 
flowed back 
of the river, solitary footfalls, the voice of 
t ¥. T became 
something magical. It changed the colour 
of Cosgrave’s thoughts. 
and with his elbows on 
and his hands 
in an awed whisper. 


ticipant in some fantastic race. roared 


of quiet there the undertones 


he drowsing city The loneliness 
He pressed closer 
to his companion, 
the balustrade 
his hair, spok« 


clenched in 


“Tt does seem worth while now. That’s 
what’s so extraordinary. I feel I can stick 
anything, even being a Government clerk 


all my life. I don’t even seem to mind 
home like I did. I’m in love. That’s what 
it is. You’ve never been in love, have vou, 


Stonehouse ? ” 
iis No.’”? 
“You’re si 


I don’t 


ich a cast-iron fellow. 


know how I have the nerve to tell you 
things. Sometimes I think you don’t care 
for anything in the world, except 


a snap 
just ¢g 
you about her 
body.”? 

“{ don’t mind. But I don’t want to stand 
here any longer. It’s cold; and besides, 
I've got to be p West by six.” 

They turned and strolled on toward 
Westminster. Robert Stonehouse still kept 
his hands thrust into his pockets, and the 
houldered figure 
a hunched, fighting look, as though he had 


mind if ] tel] 
som«e 


tting on Do 


? I’ve 


you 


got to talk to 


position his heavy 


gave 





stride 


et himself to 
He took no notice of ( 


out against a 








storm. rave, who 
talked on rapidly, stammeril a little and 
scrambling for his words. The wind blew 
his hair on end, and he walked with his 
small, wistful nose lifted to the ‘invisible 
stars. 
“You see, T can’t tell anyone at hom 
about her. It’s not as t igh he were 
even what people call a lady Oh, I’m 
perfectly sane; I don’t humbug n lf 
Mother’d have a fit, and the pat 
looks at that kind of thing in one w 
his own particularly disgusting way S 
drops her aitch sometim But ; 
good and she’s pretty ; 1 flower I 1 
her at a dance club. I'd never been to 
a place before. And then one evening 
uddenly came over me that I \ d to 1 
among a lot of people who were havi 
ood time So I plunged You pi 
pence, you know, and everybod dan 
with everybody. Of course, I can’ 
She saw me hanging round and 
‘lum, I suppose, and she was nies 
She taught me a few ste} nd It 
about the exam. and |} \ é I was 
about it, and we became f | I’ve neve 
had a girl friend before. I say, are ve 
listening, Stonehouse? ” | 
lL didn’t know you wanted me to lister | 
[ thought you wanted t I \ I 
ing of an operatior | Iw once Ye 
wouldn’t understand It was a ticklish job 
ind the man lost his head He tried 
hide it. but ] knew, al he ay I knew, 
4 man like that oughtn’t to operat 
“And did the other f 1 
‘Oh. ves. But he would have lied 
way, probably. It wasn’t that that 1 
tered It was | ing h erve | e that 
‘If I saw an operation,’ C rave Lid \ 
humbly, “I wuld be sick 
Stonehouse had not heard Chey reached 
the bridge in lence, and under a street 
lamp stopped to ti leave of « mnothe ' 
It was their customa walk and the cu 


tomary ending, and each wondered in his 


different way how it was that theyv should 


always want to meet and to 


another of things that only one of then 


could understand. 
es 
To be in hab f 4 Ww 
prove yourself a_ per 1 of some mear 
and lid discriminatior At Brow 
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you could get cuts from the joint, a porter- 


house steak, apple tart and a good boiled 


You 


an 


pudding as nowhere else in the world. 
through 1 
ordinary and fallible human beir 


went in he swinging doors 


y 
ig, 


and you 
came out feeling you had been fed on the 
stuff the Empire. Y 
slightly but also 
uperbly, magnificently unbeatable. 

Mr. Brown had taker a fancy Robert 
Stonehouse from the moment that the latte1 
had challenged the threshold 
of his and explained, coolly and 
1 1 hi Mr. 


simply, his need 
a romantic, and Robert 


very which made ou 


were stupefied, you were 


to 
m on very 
k tc he n 
intentions. 


an 


Brown was frankiy 


made up to him for the soufflés and othe 
culinary adventures which Fate had denied 
him. He liked to dream himself into 
Robert’s future, 

“One of these days I'll be pointing you 
out to my speciai customers. ‘ Yes, sir, 
that’s Sir Robert himself Comes her 
every Saturday night for old times’ sake 
Used to work here with me; waited with 
his own inds, sir, two square meals 
and ten per cent. of his tips. You don’t 
get young men like that these days—no, 
me 

Robert accepted his prophetic vision 


rravely. It was what he meant to happen, 
and it did not seem to him to be amusing 
tucked i 
side treet 


\t i 


Brown's 
West End 
entrance 

till 
through into the 


was away 1n a quiet 
only 
table 


walked 


and there v 
o’clock 
d 

employees’ 
e jacket, slightly stained 


as 
the 
Robert 


one 


x 


were emp i] 


dressing-room., 


He put on his whit 


with iodeform, and a black apron which 
concealed his unprote sional grey trousers 
and went to work in the pantry, laying 

it plates and dishe in prope order, atte 


his 


the manner of a general marshalling 
oops for action. He was deft handed, and 
responsible for fewer breakages than any 
of the old-timers, foreigners for the most, 
who flitted up and down the passages with 
the 0k of bats tartled from their belfries 
and only half awake. Through an open 
lass window he could see into the huge 
kitche n, where Mr. B brooded over his 
oven, and catch rie uous odours that 
went to | head like » many etherealized 
cocktail He | t eat ince the morn 
ne, and th 1 he t <trony to faint, 
it grew increa dith It to fix his mind 
on the « ' , which he had 
et himsel lle found himsse wondering, 
instead, what would happen if old Brown 





lost his flair for the psy logical moment 

in roasts, and why it was that a maa who 
had performed an operation succes fully ; 
hundred times should suddenly go to piece | 


made him lose fait 


\on of the 7 


it? What 
seit: Nerve 


Che head waiter 


ovel 


looked round 














door. He wa a passionat sociall wl 
in his spare time preached the ext tit 
of all such as did not work for ther 
bread. But he disliked Robert bitterh 
a species ot bourgeois blackleg. 
“You're wanted. There 1 party of t 
just come in. Hurry up yer? ” 
Robert put down his | 1 
oat, and went int 
the menu. His table-napkin he carrie 
neatly folded over one arn 
And there was Francey Wilt 
She had other pe ple with he but 
saw her first. He could not have mistal 
het Of course re had cl ‘ S | 
was taller, for one t le, nd w e ey 
dress instead ot tl pl ] 
that he remembered But he hic 
had alwavs been sl rt, and now tl 
was done up it did not seem ] 
And it still had tl 
brushed up from he t 
ing wind, of wanting to fly away with | 
She was burnt, too, w aliet 
wind. Her face and neck were a 
brown and in reckl t ] 
shoulders One saw how ttle 
She sat with her elbow the tabl 
the icht f the 
lender wrist topped R St 
hort as though a deep « i wW ind \ 
had not troubled hir f ears had 
denly begun to h t 11T \n 
happy he had been, as a |] | 
had just touched him 
It was evident] ‘ 
honour tall 1 | 
vhi ker Ca ‘ | | 
with a } tf t | 
whole compat! VY al ( 
homage. They were a 
had in common theit 1 
ance of good-natured distr 
things that ordina | 
Otherwise they we 


qaition like the 
ere In event t 
1 t thre ( id t ‘ 
( t and kit 1 
Chelsea or the | S 
stamped on all of t The 








yn 




















that they didn’t know, and there was very 
little that they believed in—not even them- 
selves. For they were of the very newest 
type, and would have scorned to admit to 
a purpose or a faith. But they could not 
help being young and rather liking one 
another and the good food and the promise 
of a riotous evening. 


3 


At half-past ten 
last table. Robert 
down his sleeves 


h had been 


cleared its 
rolled 
, picked up the parcel 
placed ready for him 
on the pantry counter, said good night to 
the head waiter, who did not answer, and 
with his coat collar turned up about his 
ears, went out into the street. It was quiet 
as a country lane, and empty except for 
the girl who waited just beyond the lamp 


light. 


Brown’s 
Stonehouse 


whi 


He knew her instantly, and in turn two 
sensations that were equally foreign and 
unfamiliar seized him. The first was sheer 
panic and the second was a sense of in 
evitabilityv. The second was the oddest of 
the tavo, because he did not believe in Fate, 
but he did believe in his own will. 

It was his own will, therefore, that made 
him walk steadily and indifferently towards 
her, his head bent as though he did not 
see her. It was really the wind in het 
hair now. It caught the ends of her 


} } 


vak and carried them out behind het 


Long 


Her slender feet moved uncertainly in the 


e of lamplight \nv moment they 
might break into one of their quaint little 
lances. Or the wind might carry her off 
altogether in a mysterious gust down the 
street and out of sight. It was like his 
vision of her that evening in Acacia Grove 


It made him feel more and more unreal 
and frightened of himself. 


He was almost past her when she spoke 
‘Robert Stonehouse!” she said rather 
authoritatively, as though she expected him 
“Robert Stonehouse ! ” 
A 


to run away. 


He stopped short with his heart beating 


n his throat. But he did not take the hand 
that she held out to him. He could only 
tare at her, frowning in his distress, and 
he asked: ‘You do know who I am, don't 
you : 

“Ves Francevy—Frances Wilmot—Miss 
Wilmot.” He forced himself to stop stam 
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mering and added stiffly: “I did not know 
you had recognized me.” 

“Didn’t you? I thought—— Well, | 
did recognize you, anyhow. I was s¢ 
astonished at first that I thought it was 
a sort of materialization. Do you mind 
walking home with me? I don’t live far 
from here, and we can talk better.” 

“T’m sorry. I don’t see what we can 
have to talk about. I’m not keen on 
childish recollections. I haven’t time for 
them. <And it’s fairly obvious we don’t 
move in the same set and are not likely to 
meet again.’’ He burst out rudely, “I 
suppose you were just curious.” 

“Of course. You’d be curious if you 
found me selling flowers in Piccadilly. 
You’d come up and say, ‘ Hallo,, Francey, 
what have you been doing with yourself?’ 
And you'd try to give me a leg up, if 
it only ran to buying a gardenia for old 
times’ sake.” 

He suspected her of poking fun at him. 
And yet there was that subtle underlying 
seriousness about her, and a frank, disarm- 
ing kindliness. 

‘You think I’m down on my luck,” he 
retorted, “and so anybody has a right to 
butt in.” 

‘Not a right. Of course, if I’d met you 
in Bond Street, all sleek and polished, | 
shouldn’t have dreamed of butting in. | 
should have said to myself, ‘ Well, that’s 
the end of the little Robert Stonehouse saga 
as far as I’m concerned,’ and I don’t sup. 
pose I should ever have thought of you 
again. But now I shall have to go on 
thinking, and wondering what happened, 
and worrying.” She drew her cloak closer 
about her like a bird folding its wings, and 
‘I say, don’t you find it 


rather cold standing about here? ” 


added prosaically : 


He turned with her and walked on sul- 
lenly, his head down to the wind. He 
thought: “I shall tell her nothing at all.” 
3ut to his astonishment she was silent, 
and finally he had to speak himself. 

“I'm afraid this silly business has broken 
up your party. Or was it getting too 
friend 
beanos used to have a considerable reputa 


lively for you? You Howard’s 
t10n 

“He often seems drunk when he isn’t,” 
she returned tranquilly. “I think it’s be- 
cause he enjoys things more than most 
people are able to. It wasn’t that. I 
wanted to see you so much, and I knew 
Brown’s would be closing about now. So 


? 
2 
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I sent them to a theatre Tt seem 
safest place.” 
“And they went | lambs. su 
the Banditti always did.”’ 
a 


“Oh, the Banditti He guesse 
smiling to herself. ‘‘ The B 


nave { 


she was 


wouldn’t wn up like that. 


were much too nice. 


Never quite 


wicked, were the Just carried 


off 


ed 


the 


t then 


d that 
anditti 

Chey 
really 


then 


fect Still, they were never quite the same 
after you left. I think they always hankered 
a little after the good old days when 
they ine the door-bells and chivied their 
governesses. Probably they will never be 
so happy again.” 

“They had you. It was vou thev really 
cared about. Iverybody did what you 


liked.” 
“Vou didn't.” 
‘I did in . 
It was odd that they should b 
thinking of 
they shoul 


that last encounter, ar 
o guarde¢ 
though it were still a delicate matt 
‘I didn’t know you were never 
attet 


di pa wr! ately -’ ( eap ind 
You're not reall tupid and you 
cheap, even 1f 1 weren't 1 


know that I don't t L hie 


day b , I ‘ 
Tt troubled him already, like a vi 
definite pain 


He did not even apok 


e both 
id that 
lly, 

“a 
coming 


noon 


ooner or | sut lidn’t hay the 
chance My fathe Lie that une 

pectedly He brushe le her low inte 

jection. Oh, I wi ad RB fter 
that we had to cl Phere 1 

m< at all 


“But 


father 


vou lived in a 


Was a great 
I was a lian 


patiently. “I 


ereat 


suppose l 


you. Perhaps he was a 
how, he never did any w 
bailiff in the house wi 


pile of bills. 

“What happened then 
vour stepmother? = | 
hated 


her. 
was a mother of any 


‘No. |] 


don’t 


I never saw her again 
think she went to live w 
Christine took care of n 


‘I don’t remember ( 
think you ever told me 
‘I wouldn’t 


I don’t know now. She 


my father and mot] 
was an understanding b 
mothe a promise—I d 
| 


e took me away with 


had 


two 


anv money ei 
rooms in 
for us both. She had 
not for money, and she 


he did it 


f She he 
that he did ( wa ] 
I ead doy t } 
vi se, hard 1 
Oh ‘ an we <ftil 
ve a ! D 
room ‘ fold D in t 


y) 
She had an Iline 
But ( bet 
t \ in 
The treet had 1 
hadow of a eat 
I nt the he ited 
e of unknown ¢ 
sssed over to th 
1 thev walked . 
that rattle their 
i in eerie dance The 
ng. The eves of 
) { Wwe { rire dy ] 
ot the 1 id ( ld cre 


You would 


know wl 


etrwes 


big 
doc tor 


And not mu 


have know1 





| 
| 
house. Your 
etorted in ~ 





] ] 
; | 
1 bef | 
| 
vounr. B | 
] } f 
Xl 
1 
1] 
MI AT 
' 
t t t ] 
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***Of course, if I'd met you in Bond Street, all sleek and 
polished, I shouldn’t have dreamed of butting in’’’—-p. 273 


to have drifted awav from him on a secret 
He had to draw her 
back, make her realize. 

Z shall be a doctor 
challengingly 

‘You said vou would be a doctor. We 


quarrelled about it.” 


journey of her own 


then,” he = said 


“How you remember things! ” 


‘You were such a strange little boy. Be- 
sides, you remember them too.” 

“That's 
one else.” He caught himself up. ~y 
uppose you think I’m still bragging ? ” 
You always did 


different. I've never had any- 


‘You never brageed. 


what you said you were going to do—even 
stupid things, like climbing that old wall.” 
So she had seen him, after all. She had 
watched, perhaps a little frightened for him, 
reckless daring. 
“Oh, well, IT admit it didn’t seem likely. 
People think you have to have a lot of 
money. We’ve often laughed about it. For 


we hadn’t anything except what we saved 


a little impressed by his 


from week to week. And yet we've done 
it. You can do anything, so long as you 
don’t mind what you do, It depends on the 
stuff you’re made of.” 


te 


vw 


Drawn by 
W. S. Bagdatopulos 


He threw his head up and walked freely, 
with open shoulders. After ail, he was 
proud of those years, and had a right to be. 
They had tested every inch of him, and 
it would have been stupid to pretend that 
he did not know his own mettle. He heard 
his footsteps ring out through the fitful 
whimpering of the wind, and they seemed 
to mark the rhythm of his life—a steady, 
The lighter fall of 
Francey Wilmot’s feet beside him was like 
But yet it had its own quality, 


not less resolute. 


resolute progression. 
an echo. 


He heard her say quietly, almost to 
herself : 

“Tt must have been hard going, but 
awfully worth while. An adventure. I 
can’t be sorry for anyone who suffers on 
an adventure—any sort of an adventure, 
even if it’s only in oneself.” 

She was more moved than he could 
understand. But the wind, dashed with 
ice-cold rain, blew them closer to one 
another. He could feel the warmth of her 
arm against his. It was difficult to seem 
prosaic and casual. 

“That’s just it. 


Worth while. Why do 
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people want ‘ chances’ and uality ’ and I saw your hands first Francey s 
things made smooth for the What's the : 11] kne it s 
use of anything if ther t top and a_ thing different. 
yottom to What's t se of having lt was toc dark for | e his { | 
enough to eat aven't OT) le turned i 1s ced 
I’m going t ’ tor, and ! Vv watch in the lamplig 
slumped into the itter I'm jolly glad “Nearly twelve \\ een | vir 
there is a gutter to slump int¢ He broke round this piace f I’y 
off, and then went « more deliberately et home and work I \ 
Christine and I mapped it out one night 1 lived near he 
when I was ten years old \fter school I do. Over the wa The } 
I used to run errands and sell news- I've two rooms on the top floor Rat 
papers. On half-holidavs I went down into Ilv, and near St. M:; 
the West End and hunted taxis for people What—what do want with St 
coming out of theatre I took my exams Mary’s?? 
ind scholarships one af the other We But she had alrea n to : 
( ted on that. I kept on earning in on road, and the win down a 
v ( t ll t first M.B treet with a sl S 
ind d yt two 1 I’ve walked tl fore it like leaf S f 
v : Now I've had to d op out for a the rey s ne steps I \ t 
it to make « 1 to carrv through S t ed on him, t ds of 
finals ( t illr was 1 ol flying wicked] 
t ge we | k tl Ot course, it’s ¢ t and t 
He voi ] odd, t ling that you s ild ¥ 
huskiness yo > oe 
You must be f tfull tl ut He stammered | 
then you \ \ 1 to beat I didn’t t Ee 
eve é Do you suppose nlv } | 
I n lik ow I ve rot a } } ‘ d . sy : + p 
ves xt \r ( ( t kn w c 
\ tt othe ] H vughed What t ta 
Before | ce 9 the ¢ ( Not t ] t { i 
the man w rg The rest T} will be 1 f the w 
the mo a fe the 1 Next vear \ uN I : 
In the af I <wot for myself. Yi the staff I to trot behind 
\ ‘ ae. | t t of yr ’ | sthyy ‘ ‘ 
tips ; penn, ne ee elf a +} fr 
to take ne i. howed her the | 1] k ip: a 
e } ca ( ld « : ' 1 rail ¢ ¢ e th, . . 
y ld, < } We , Rut ¢ a ‘ + } 
rss i shar } P € ey ‘ asl 
Le } i * } * ¢ ¢ } . « + rs + } 
@Semne - ‘ nt . a reck] . ¢ 
‘ ‘ ww hie ( f | ew ¢ ¢ 


' ¢ ears? elp « , { R \ 
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| oy % f hit 

And t ask wit! \ | not whae } 1 ¢ oO 
conce | ‘ we pl } ¢} 1) <¢ 1] . 2 , \ 1] 
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sat down on the steps beside him and put 


her arm about him and comforted him. 
“And I want to meet Christine,” she said. 
He nodded. 
“Rather! ” 

\nd it’s been fine, our meeting again. 
But didn’t you always know it would 
happen? 

‘1 believe I did. Yes, I did. I used 
imagine——” 


And then he knew, and saw that she knew 





too. He saw it in the sudden darkening of 
het sady eyes, in the perplexity of her 
drawn brows. He felt it in her hand, that 


scarcely moved, as though even now it 
would not shrink from whatever was the 
truth It came and went like a flare of 
across the storm. And when it had 
gone they could not believe that it had 
ver been. They were both shaken with 
astonishment. And yet hadn't they always 


~ 


‘Good 
But 


72 


he could not move. He watched the 
blank door open and her slender shadow 


stand out for a moment against the yellow 
gaslight of the hall She did not look 
back Perhaps she, too, was spellbound. 


The door closed with an odd sound, as 
though the house had clicked its tongue in 
good-natured amusement. 


Now vou see how it happens, Robert 


\t e, the spell was broken. Hug- 
Ying nis parcel dar y rous!y clase, he raced 
back to the shelter of the trees and waited. 


1 


High overhead the house opened a bright 
eve at him He waved back at it with an 


absurd, incredible bovishness. 





1e walked on deliberately, firmly. 
What was it he had to set his mind on? 


Of course. That question of therapeutics 


CHAPTER II 


“W DON'T understand it,’’ Christine said. 
‘** It seems to me better than anything 


vou’ve ever read to me.’’ 





She counted her stitches for the second 
time and looked up at the sun that showed 


as 


its face over the stable roof opposite, 


though at a lamp which did not burn as well 
as it had used to do. In the dusty golden 
light she was like a figure in a tapestry. 


Pert 





Ne InN it } 


ts early days it had been a trifle 
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crude, a trifle harsh in colour, but now, 


worn and threadbare, trembling on decay, 
1 a rare and exquisite beauty. 
he smiled back blindly into the little 


it had attaine 





‘Don’t vou think so, Robert?” 
Mr. Ricardo also looked at Robert 


eagerly, pathetically. 


‘It was to gain your opinion—reinforce 
my own judgment—solely for that purpose 

difficult to obtain the impartial opinion of 
a trained mind -” 

He had grown into a habit of talking like 
in broken, disjointed sentences which 


Robert and Christine, who knew his 





d understand. And now, in 
the midst of his scattered manuscript, he 
waited, rubbing his shiny knees with his 
thin, grey, not very clean hands. 

But Robert looked at Francey. He had 
sat all the time with his arms crossed on 
the oil-clothed table and looked at her 





frankly and unconsciously, as a sav or 
a street boy might have done. He was too 
tired to care. He had come straight from 


giving the limousine underneath an extra 
washing down for the Whitsun holidays, 


rered in his nails and 





Was a taint, forgotten smear 

















out from ler the fair, overhar brows 
were again almost too young. They made 
+} <t n } y 
Lil en ps 

He, too Sat 

rt | 1 t 

Kind 

But the sun 
ix an | T « 
slowly along the length ot he table he 
, ; 


ifted his position to move with it, un- 





consciously, like a tired animal. Francey, 
cross-legged, on the couch which at night 
unfolded itself into a bed, saw the move- 
ment and smiled at him. Her eves were 
as steady in their serenity as his were 
steady with hunger. She did not change 
colour, so that whatever she understood from 
Zs He 
aid of 





} f_ton in her co 
Naift-tone in her voice. 


oO 
g 
‘Mr. Ricardo thinks I’m unprejudiced. 
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‘** Hurry up there, Mr. Stonehouse. 
Don’t keep the lady waiting p 


9x0 


>»? 


He forgotten the time vhen he pulled 
mv « ind ked my head. But you 
different, Fran You can say what 

vou think 

“But it wouldn’t be at all helpful,” she 
answered very lemnl “To begin with | 
have the ( til mind, and I cannot 
accept as a b of argument an entirely 
untested hypothe 4 

Connie Edwards wl pon gave vent to 
an artificial groan of uish followed by 
an explosive le which would have lost 


tufu ’s chair had 


her her h ilf of Ruf Cosegrave 














, 
he not put his arm 
round _ her. Chere 
were only three chairs 

1 the yom, and 
© so] 1} 
vo ot them Nada Det 
1lread y oO pl 
vhe she and he 
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f e X p € 1 ty 
) vn n i I 
] Vio V 
ad Dp he | tooe € 
ni th cl 
iands 1 ’ ( 
| M R 
lt ypeda 
| h yone ¢ 
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eara boi 

1 eve 

i i ( 
| 
na 1re of 
tence but 
itt l 
xO! n 
h f 
d H 1 
t Y £ \ 
them e tl 





Rx 
{ 
a 
| | | | 
r y | € | 
Ww ig 4 ] { + 
} y } 
I ‘ f™M , 
movin | t, quis f l 
rubble of th 1 p d 
tho tt 1] yf ) 
. a 
Pp nt tT Vi \ Yo | 
t! re or why the te 1 he \nd 
w—he had almost st lo it he 
had shifted her position, come ov to 
Connie Edwards’s side, and 1 ne over 
her shoulder, with | own brow head 
til 1 littl nm one ea | i 
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“Well, so that’s how it looks to you? 
And, I say, you're right. It’s a 
scream——” 

In her mysterious way she had found 
something she liked in Connie Edwards, 
with her awful hat and her outrageous 
three-inch heels and her common prettiness. 
Cosgrave obviously was crazy about her. 
He seemed to cling to her because she had 
an insatiable hunger for the things he 
One could see that he had 
tried to model himself to her taste. He 
And, 
vulgarity, he 
looked more than ever pathetic and over- 
delicate 


couldn’t afford. 


wore a gardenia and a spotted tie. 


bearing these insignia of 


Cosgrave was an idiot who had lost his 
balance. But Francey was another matter. 
The Francev who had asked, *f And are 
little boy?” 


you a good accepted Connie 


Edwards without question. Because it was 
ridiculous to be hurt about it Robert grew 
angry with her and frowned away from 
her, and talked to Mi 


there were not any 


Ricardo as though 
other people in the 
room 

‘IT can’t think why they didn’t take it, 
sir. It’s fine stuff. A shade too long for a 
magazine article. It may have been that, 
of course.” 

But Mi 


gather uy] 


Ricardo bent down and began to 


his manuscript. The paper was 
of all kinds and sizes, covered with crabbed 
writine and fierce erasures. It was oddly 
like himself, disordered, a little desperate, 
When he had all the 


he sat with them hugged 


not very clean. 
sheets together 


against his breast and bent closer to 


Christine, speaking almost in a mysterious 


It’s not that. Robert knows it isn’t 


doesn’t care any more. He’ll say 
anvthing But 1 know. I’ve guessed it a 


Db 


long time. People have found out. They 


ay to one another, when I send in my 
papers, ‘This man is a liar. Every morn- 
ing of his life he gives his assent to Hes. 
And now he is 


he pre tend 


voing to teach the very lies 
We can’t have 
anything to do with a man like that.’ And 
there’s a conspiracy, Miss Christine, a con- 


to exterminate. 


Spiracy His voice began to rise and 


tremble. ‘“They’ve taken me off my old 
classes under the pretext that thev are too 
much for me. They’ve set me on to Scrip- 
ture. When they told me I had to remem- 
ber—remember 


circumstances—to prevent 


myself from saying what I thought of such 


a 
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devilish cruelty. But I saw that they 
wanted me to break out so that they could 
get rid of me altogether, and I held my 
tongue. One of these days, though, I shall 
stand up in the open places and tell the 
truth. I shall say what they have done to 
me——” 

He had forgotten, if he had ever fully 
realized, that there were strangers about 
him. He shook his fist and shouted, whilst 
the slow, hopeless tears rolled down the 
sunken yellow cheeks on to the dirty 
manuscript. 

They stared at him in consternation, all 
but Francey, who uncurled herself negli- 
gently and slid from the sofa. 

“Tt’s past my tea time,’’ she announced, 
“and I want my tea.” 

It was as though she had neither seen 
nor cared. Christine turned her faded, 
groping eyes thankfully in her direction. 

“Of course, my dear — Robert — 
please——” 

“No,” he said; “we don’t have tea, 
Francey.” 

“But, Robert, at least when we have 


guests 


“Or guests,” he added, with a set, white 
race. 
Cosgrave laughed. He made a comic 


grimace. He seemed utterly irrepressible 
and irresponsible, like a colt let out for the 
first time in a wide field. 

“Vou don’t know this fellow like I do, 


Miss Wilmot. A But if 


vou’ll put a shilling in the gas-meter we’ll 


nasty Spartan 


get cakes and a quarter of tea. He doesn’t 
need to have any if he doesn’t want it, but 
he can’t grudge us a corner of table and 
half a chair each. Miss Christine’s on our 
side, aren’t you, Miss Christine? And, oh, 
round the 
corner where they make jam-puffs like they 
did when I was a kid- ‘ 

‘Dll put the kettle on,” 
nodding to him. 


Connie, there’s a_ pastrycook’s 


Francey said, 


She passed close to Robert She even 
gave him a quick, friendly touch—he could 
almost hear her say, “ Tag, Robert ! ’—but 
he would not look at her. And yet the 


moment after he knew that it was all make. 
believe. His anger was a sham, protecting 
omething that was fragile and afraid of 
pain. Now that she had gone out of the 
barren little room she had taken with her 
the sense of a_ secret 


gracious intimacy 


which had been its warmth and colour. 
He saw that the sunlight had shrunk to a 
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ose tip rested lingeringly 


pale gold finger wl 
| d he felt tired and 


on the 
cold and 

He got up and followed her awkwardly, 
with a sullen face and a childishly beating 
heart. The kettle was already on the gas, 
and Francey gazing into an open cupboard 
that was scarcely smaller than the kitchen 
itself. 

“Tt’s like a boy’s chemist shop,” she said 
casually, as though 


1 
] 


window-s! an 


’ 


work-soiled. 


she had expected him, 


‘with the doses done up in little white 
paper packets. Is it a game, Robert?” 
“A sort of game. We used to use too 


end of the 
So we doled 


much of everything and at the 
left. 


week there’d be nothing 


it out like that.” 
“Jes. i see. A jolly good idea. That 


way you couldn’t over-eat yourselves 
‘I—I suppose you think I was an awful 
beast the tea, don’t 
“No didn't Ll don’t.” 
se much firmer tha 


about 
l 


was 


’ 


you?” 


n I 


would have 


been. But I wanted you to stay so | 
couldn’t give in.” 

‘If it had been just Cosgrave and Miss 
Edwards oe 

‘It wouldn't have mattered—not so 
much.” 

‘I wasn’t hurt. It was tactless of me 
But I wanted tea. I forgot. And I wanted 


too. I have to do without 


I wan 
I don’ 


vs that 
" 


‘You 





think hem ?” 


t 





She closed the cupboard door abruptly. 
The kitchen was so small that when she 
turned they had to stand close to one 
another to avoid falling back into the sink 
or burning themselves against the gas-jet 
He saw that the fine colour h id gone out ot 
her. She looked unfamiliarly tired and 
worn out. 

‘I think you want them terribly. I suy 
pose I’m not heroic. I don’t like your 
saying ‘no’ always—always.” 

“T shali get what I really want in th 
end.” 

She sighed, reflected, and then laughed 
rather ruefully. 

“Oh, well, get the cups now, at am 
rate. 

“There are only three, Francey 

“You and I will have to share, then.” 

So she made him happy—just as she had 


done when they had been children—with a 


sudden comradely gesture. 
But in the next room Mr. Ricardo had 
begun to talk rain. They had to hear 


a 


h 





im. 








He was not crying any more. His 
voice sounded hard and embittered, 

“He’s changed. He doesn't care. He 
pretended to listen. He was looking at that 
girl. She’s a strange girl. I don’t tru 
her. She believes in myths, Oh, yes, I 
know. She did not say so, but I can smell 
out an enemy. She will try to wreck ever 
thing. So it is in life. We give every 
thing—sacrifice everything—to ul 
knowledge—our experience—and 1d 
they break away from us—the n 
road.” 


I 


Christine’s answe1 


ad 


Robert could not heat 
fe felt that Ricardo h 


thrown out 





arms in one of his wild gestures ‘Not 
eratitude—not gratitude was 60 have 
carried on my fight—to have been fret 


I 


am not- 
Miss Edwards 


Ru 


and 








racketing back up the steep an 
stairs. It was like the whirlwind en 
come boisterous comet < in t its re 
a bewilderedly happy tail Phe we 
1s exultant as though the ( a 
contained pricel s loot re ed trom ove 
whelming forces 
“Hurry up there, Mr. St ise. Do 
keep the lady waiting Le nd puff 
ordered, ma’am No, ma’ no 
ill ved in th ( tab] t B i 
thine left under the | lb ty 
the society for the ( ( (, 
among Superior Wait 
She jollied Christine, 1 e answetl 
smile was like a little puzzl lost. S 
flourished a heavily scented | iker¢ 
in the prof onal 1 ( 1 1 
Robert, whose open } < 
ich as ruffle the f 
humou In he ft ’ ] 
poverty and wry, ecct ( | 
ibounded, and w 1 of 
wrmous yoke And R Cx e.3 
iped t it 1 | 
that le Wa t Pe Id Re 
nd exan and b ) fathe 
ind hard upnes the i e espe y 
were all supremely 
But Robert would not look at the jam-pufi 
which she pushed « t 
Thank L hate tuff.” 
And yet it wa i fla 0071 
Rufus had declared, th real raspbe 
jam And he was ve But he 
would not give way Could It seer 
trivial, and vet it \ vital, too | 
wa omething in h h stood up 
So 























straight and unbendable. Once broken it 
could never be set up again. And gradually 
a sense Of loneliness crept over him. He 
went and stood next Ricardo, who, like 
himself, would have no _ share in _ the 
festivity. And the old man blinked up at 
him with a kind of triumphs 9 

And we’re going to a hill that I 
know of,” Francey was saying. “No one 
else knows of it. In fact, it’s only there 
when IT am. You go by underground, and 
after that you have to walk. I don’t know 
the way. It comes by inspiration. When 
you get to the top you can see the whole of 
England, and there are always flowers. 
I'm taking Howard’s gang and you people 
must come along, too. It’s what you want. 
A good time 

‘All the time,” said Miss Edwards, blow- 
ing away the crumbs, 

‘And ydu, too, Miss Forsyth——” 

Christine shook her head. She was 
frowning up out of the open window a little 
anxiously, 

“What would you do with a tired old 
woman ?” 

*Ruftles will carry you. Throw out your 
chest, Ruffles, and look fierce. What’s the 
use of a hefty brute like that if it isn’t 
useful ?” 

* ... And when you’re on my hill,” 
Francey said with a mysterious nod, “you’l! 
understand it better than any of us.” She 
She added almost to herself: “How dark it 
is here! The sun has gone down behind 
the roof %e 

‘Has it? Yes, it went so suddenly. I 
» She picked up her knitting 
and began to roll it together. “Tf Robert 


looked away from the grey, upturned face. 


could go * she murmured. 

Robert can go 1 knew before | 
sked “3 

But he flung round on her in a burst of 


extraordinary resentment. 


‘I can’t. You seem to think I can dk 


anything and everything that comes into 
your head People like you never really 
understand, We're poor. We haven’t the 
money or the time to—to fool round. Nor 


has Cosegrave—but he likes to pretend 


humbug himself and anyone else silly 
enough to believe in him 

it Wa as though something = long 
smouldering amongst them had blazed up. 
Coserave banged the table with hi 
clenched fist. His freckles were like small 


suns shining out of his dead-white face. 
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“You—you leave me alone, Stonehouse. 
I—I’m n-not a kid any more. And I 
d-don’t pretend. Connie knows I haven’t 
a c-cent in the world except what poor 
mother sneaks out of the housekeeping. 
But I’m s-sick of living as I’ve done 
always grinding, always afraid of every- 
thing. If I c-can’t have my fun out of 
life I d-don’t want to live at all. You’ve 
g-got your work, and that satisfies you. 
Mine doesn’t satisfy me. So when you 
t-talk about me—you’re just t-talking 
through your hat—— 


5S 


Miss Edwards threw up her hands in 
mock horror. 

“Oh, my angel child, what a temper! 
And to think I nearly married him!” 

She choked with laughter. And under- 
neath the thin flooring, as though roused by 
her irreverent merriment, the big car shook 
itself awake with a roar and splutter of 
indignation. But the sliding doors were 
thrown open and its rage died down at the 
prospect of release. It began to purr com- 
placently, greedily. 

It was strange how the sou 


d quieted 
them. They looked towards the window as 
though for the first time they were aware 
of something outside that came to them 
from beyond the low, confining roofs—a 
spring wind blowing from far-off places. 

“Six cylinder,’ Cesgrave muttered with 
feverish eyes. “Do you know—if I had 
that thing living under me I’d—I’d go off 
with it one night—and I’d go on and on 
and never come back ? 

Connie Edwards patted his head. She 
winked at Francey, but Francey was 
looking at Robert’s sullen back. 

“No—you wouldn’t. Not for six months 
or so, anyhow.” 

He laughed shamefacedly. 

“Oh, well, of course I’m rotting. I can’t 
drive a go-cart. Never had the chance. 
Oh, I say, Robert, don’t grouch. I didn’t 
mean to be rude. Of course you're right 
in a way. But I get that sort of stuff at 
home, and if I get it here I don’t know what 
rll de.” 

“Oh, you’re right, too,” Robert muttered 
‘Tt’s not my business.” 

Cosgrave appealed sadly to Francey. 
“He’s wild with me But a picnic 
you’d think any human being might go on 

a picni <s 

“You're going,’ she answered quietly, 
“and Robert, too.” 

He did not take up the challenge. He 
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** Robert looked up shyly 
into Francey’s tace, 
and she smiled down 
at him’’—y. 254 


rable 
that 
hungered for her ap 


Was He had 
As in the 


her 


too mist not meant to 


break out like old days he 


cood sm le 
of understanding. But as in the old days, 


too, beneath it all, was the dim conscious 


ness of an antagonism, of their two wills 
poised against one another 
The purred with 
It came sliding out into the narrow, cobbled 
street. It 
itself 
‘I wonder whe 


car louder exultation 


waited a moment, gathering 


together 


Cosgrave 


dreamed I hope a jolly long way—right 
to the other end of England. I'd like to 
think of it going on and on through the 


whole world.” 


Christine leaned forward, peering out 
dimly. 


te 


“Are the trees out yet. Robert 


They looked at her in silence. It was a 
strange thing to ask. And yet not strange 
at all. All day long she sat there and saw 
nothing but the squat, red-faced  stabk 
Opposite Or if she went out it was to buy 
cheaply from the barrows in a me d 


street. And now she was remembering th 


there were trees 


somewhere, 


bloom. 





Kven Miss Edwards looked ques 
dashed and distressed 

“Now you're i met M 
Forsyth There are tres in this little old 
village, but they aren’t real s W 1 


I neve 
Monday, 
doesn't 


notice 
shan’t we 
rain 


for the great 





) ( LV 
t ed " @F 
+k richt 
I*y ot had 
i Pp ) 
Iw } 
Jut I r ) 
»t ) 
Heap to ( 
| Pp etite 
m 
And y 
eati 1 
ting, Kran 
led ” 
nd it ] 
em ) tte 
The " 
t ) rothe 
put t 
quiet returned again I tn 
hands cla ped beh | } j ] 
nai tip tilted against the wa | 
Robert, who watched her from out of t 
hadow, she seemed to be drifting farthe 
and farther away on a dark, quiet, flow 
river. 

It grew to dusk. The car had lo nce 
set out on it unknown journe' Th 
narrow street with its pungent stable odou 
had sunk into one of those deep lence 
which he scattered like secret pool vl 
the route of London’ endk processor 


And presently Mr. Ricardo, who had not 
spoken, 
together like a captive bird, leant 
with his finger to his lip 

Christine had 


moved or but at hunched 


forward 
Her 


fallen asleep. hands 
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lay folded upon her work and her face was 
still lifted to the black ridge of roof where 
the sun had vanished. There was enchant- 
ment about her sleep, as though in the very 
midst of them she had begun to live a new, 
mysterious life of her own. She had been 
the shadowy onlooker. She became the 
central figure among them. 

Mr. Ricardo rose noiselessly. He looked 
at no one. He passed them like a ghost. 
They heard him creeping down the stairs 
and his hurrying, unequal footsteps on 
the empty street. Cosgrave and Connie 
Edwards nodded to one another, and took 
hands and were gone. Francey, too, slipped 
to her feet. She gathered up her hat and 
coat, her silence effortless. She did not so 
much as glance at Robert, but at the head 
of the steep ladder-like stairs he overtook 
her. 

‘Francey—listen !” 

With one foot on the lower step, her back 
against the wall, she waited for him. It 
was too dark for them to see each other 
clearly. They were shadows to one another. 
They spoke in whispers, as though they were 
afraid of waking something more than the 
sle eper in the room behind them. He could 
not have told her how he knew that her face 
Was wet. 

“T wanted to say—I don’t know why I 
behaved like that. I’m not usually—nervy 

-uncontrolled. I don’t think I’ve ever lost 
my temper before. Dve had so little to do 
with people. Perhaps that’s it. I’ve gone 
my own way alone.’ 

“And now that our ways have crossed 
-——” she began with a sad irony. 

“No, not crossed—come together—run 
out together into the high road.” | He 
clenched his hands till they were bloodless 
in the effort to speak. “You see, a few 
weeks ago I wouldn’t have lost my temper 
—and I wouldn't have said a queer, silly 
thing like that. I’m a sort of kaleidoscope 
that someone’s shaken up. I don’t know 


myself, things have been hard—but awfully 
simple. I've only thought of—wanted the 
one thing. It doesn’t seem to me that I’ve 
had to fight until now. You don’t under- 
stand—what it has been.” 

“J do—I do,” she interrupted hurriedly. 
‘I’ve seen Christine—and the way you live 
-and that dreadful cupboard. Oh, I’m not 
sorry for you—only afraid. You're nothing 
but a boy.” 

“You needn't be afraid. I'll pull through. 
It’s only another year now. But I can’t be 
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like the other people you know—who can be 


jolly and easy-going—because they’re not 


going anywhere at all.” 
“Come with us, Robert.” 
“T cant.” 


“But you want to come?” 


“That’s just it. I don’t know why. It 
would be waste of time—money—everything 
—all wrong. What have I to do with 
Howard and that lot—with girls like Connie 
Edwards?” 

** And me? ” she added, smiling to herself. 

‘Or you with them?” 

“Oh, they’re my friends. As you say, 
they’re not going anywhere—just dawdling 
along and picking up things by the wayside 
—queer, interesting things.” 

“T’ve no use for them,” he said doggedly. 

“And Christine wanted to go.” She added 
after a moment, gently as though she were 
feeling through the dark, “Dying to go, 
Robert.” 

“You're just imagining it. She’s never 
cared for things like that—only for my 
getting ahead with my work—my finals.” 

“Didn’t you hear her ask about the 
trees?” 

He looked back over his shoulder like a 
suddenly frightened child. 

“Yes. It—it didn’t mean anything, though 
It was just for something to say.” 

“She said a great deal more than she 
meant to.” 

“We've mapped out everything—every 
ha’penny—every minute.”’ 

“Let me help, Robert. I’ve got such a 
lot. I could make it easy for you both. 
I should be happier, too. And you could 
pay me back afterwards—with interest—a 
hundred per cent.—I don’t care what.” 

But now, feeling through the dark, she 
had reached the barrier. He answered 
stonily : 

“Thanks. We've never owed anything. 
We shan’t begin now.” 

She slipped into her coat. She tugged 
her soft hat down over her hair. There was 
more than anger in her quick, impatient 
movements. She was going because she 
couldn’t bear it any more. She had given 
in. She would never come back. And at 
that fear he broke out with a desperate 
cunning. 

“Tt’s too bad to be angry with me. I—I 
want to go.” 

“And I’ve asked you.” 

“Because you want me? 

““ Of course.” 


” 
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“Tt can’t 
pleaded with himself. 





matter—just for once,” he 
“It might matter a great deal.” 
She went on down the stairs, very slowly 


; ’ 


lingeringly. He leant over the creaking 
banisters, trying to see her. 
“Francey, you duffer, you haven't even 


told me where to meet vou. 


“ Paddington—the booking — office—ten 
fifteen.” 
He held his breath. Her voice had 


sounded like that of a spirit laughing out 
of the black well beneath. It did not com: 
again. He could not even hear her foot 
She had vanished. But he waited, 


trembling before the wond 


steps. 





of his own 
impulse. 

Supposing he had yielded—had taken bet 
hands and kissed then 
beloved face, he who had never kissed any 
one but Christine since his mother died? 

He had not done it. It had been too 
difficult to yield. 
ing, with his hot eyes pressed into his hands 


kissed that pale, 


But he stood there, dream 
whilst out of the magic quiet rose wave after 


wave of enchantment, engulfing him. 


They 


agreed that Francey had _ not 
boasted l 


about her hill It stood up 
boldly out of the rolling sea of field 
and common land and was tree-crowned, 
with primroses burning amongst the young 


From its summit they could see 





grass. 
villages and church spires, and motors and 
chars-a-bancs running like al 

along the white, winding 
ently no one saw the hill No one came to 
it. Since it was everything that picnic 
parties demanded in the way of a hill it 
Francey’s 


theory that it was not really there at all 


was only reasonable to accept 


or at most only there for her particular con 
venience. 

They spread their table-cloth on its slope 
and under the dappled shadows of the halt 
fledged trees, with Christine presiding on 
the high ground. Her wispy grey hair flut 
tered out from under the wide black hat. 


and she looked pretty and pathetic with he 


aug il pent n ( therin 

toadstool nd carrie n triumph t 

ble their 1 | 
“The umbrella keeps off rain he ¢ 





plained mysteriously, “and besides that, it’s 
a necromantic Handley-Page which might 


minute, 


When you 


] 
yi 


fly off with her at any 
see it opening stand clear and hold on to 
yourselves.” 

Robert looked up shyly into Francey’s 
face, and she smiled down } I 
warm eyes. They had scat spoken to 
yne another, but something delicate and ex 


quisite had been born between them in th 


silence. He was afraid to tou t and af! 
almost to move. He felt very close to ; 
very sure that she was n with | 
withdrawn secretly from the rest into the 
strange world that he had discovered. He 


was happy. And happiness like this was 


new to him and terrifving. He wa xe a 
waif from the streets, pale and gaunt and 
young, with dazzled eyes gazing for the 


time into great distances 


He stirred, drawing himself a little ne 


to Francey, touch o se I yh twe 
humb ¥, secre , as ( 
A Sd ed reiic for Co i p ¢ 
Che est were talk o i ore it 
1 not understand—t ( 
with things that he des; 1, not know 





at they were; they 


his ignorance and 





in his sh 
He could not free himst his f I 
tion that they were really the Bandi 
inferior children, wl had Lin 
that he had not He \ erel nal ( 
were He would be a , when 
had wilted from the brief, shallow 
vouth to a handful of dry stubble Th 
Gertie Sumners would not even li 
bye ni d airead | 
d ise in her sunken kK \r ‘ 
was an outsider, blur I I rv 
Just because t takir 
for granted he I ae 
ened his i ition. He in k tl 
talk. He could not play witl ‘ H 
} 1 tried. he old } i beion } 
lriven h B he w strer 
ind imsv with 7 nd | n 
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Beautifully designed SUITE in artistic Tapestry. Settee and Easies 
, soundly constructed, well sprung and upholstered. 
A typical Smarts’ offer, 


Price £17 10s. 







































































































































































F you are in any way interested in Home Furnish- 
ing—a roomful or a houseful—you will be right 
in coming to Smarts’. Expert advice on every 

kind of home-planning scheme and close personal 
attention to your individual needs are special features 
of Smarts’ business policy. 


And, of course, their Simple System of Furnishing 
out-of-income is the most trouble-proof method 
you can adopt. It provides for Free delivery of the 
Furniture on receipt of your order and subsequent 
payment on terms chosen by yourself. 


Out-of-town customers should write to Smarts’ Postal Shopping 
Department, stating their requirements, which will receive imme- 
diate attention, 


Chief Showrooms: 


110/113 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 


(Close to Warren St. Tube Stn, and Hampstead and Euston Roads.) 'Phone: Mus, 1280, 


BRANCHES AT 
SOUTHWARE, 8.E.1—28, 29, 30, and 31 London NORTHAMPTON—27 Abington Street. 





Road, Elephant and Castle. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA — 195-197 Broadway, and 
STRATFORD, E.15—196-198 The Grove secon Road. 
CROYDON —30, 32 & George Street. OBSTER—18 High Street and 13 Silver Street. 
HACKNEY, £8 —323 Mare St. DERBY—Victoria Buildings, London Road. 
WIMBLEDON, 5.W.19-8 Merton Road, B’dway. BIRMINGHAM—<o and 6: Broad Street. 
WOOLWICH, 8 E.18—73 Powis Street. BRISTOL—48 Castle Street, and Tower Hill 
HO WAY, N.7—49-51 Seven Sisters Road, SHEFFIELD—101-103 The Moor. 
CHISWICK, W.4—118-120 High Road. COVENTRY— 9-10 Burges. 
MANCHESTER—74, 76, 78 and 8 Victoria Street. WOLVERHAMPTON —35 Dudley Street. 
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“Gained 2 lbs. 10 ozs. 
in Six Weeks” 

At three months of age this little 

girl weighed only 6 lbs. Io ozs. 

The doctor advised Mellin’s Food, 

and she gained 11) ozs. in a 

week—2 Ibs. 10 ozs. in six weeks. 


Mellins Tood, 


Pee Cem eS? ho 





Handa 
Sam] 
. : , ? 
Prepared as directed, Mellin’s Food is of six 
a perfect substitute for breast-milk. 
It is the nearest to Nature’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.1§- 
Oo ian. EE eek a ad 65 90? 2s 
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HUGE 20/- SALE ]| 


The Greatest Bargains that have ever 
been offered to the British Public. 

















Kitchen Linen Outht, eutas . ng F ‘ p Re Her 
Towel, Two Bath ‘lowels, Two o Glass 
Cloths, Two Po ashing Ch rr 


' “ipame is 
Supper ( cat One White a a 
Coloured Ta Cloth 


Two me of Genuine Rossendale heaped 
} } ace ogg) Woven Pwill Sheets, full 
Joubl ted Size 





sual price I - 
per pair Our Sale price, two pairs for 

' ASpilendida Reversible Bordered and Fringed 
| rl pr n ul ' 





‘ ares x u ) 
Crimson a I Usual /= 
ao © Our Sale price 


Two pairs Teaten, Wi Cream Irwell Vale Woolly 
Blankets. K 


" a 
Fu penis Wel Size " 99 - 
per pa OurSaley tw 
A Magnificent Dout B 


teal Size “art Simulation 
owe Quilt, in Floral Patterns, Well 


liewt i pure Reversil Cretonne Cover | 
with Ont een Panel (6 tt. x 5 ft.) / 
ge ovely Alhambra Quilts. F!! } 
lable Hel Size (Usual price i- each.) 90 

{ f 


Sale Price, t 


ALL GoopDs BRITISH MADE: WE PAY CARRIAGE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | OK ON 
INSTANTLY REFUNDED 
(to-day to 
HARRILL’S STORES, 
j The World's Manufacts 


ring Drapers,’ 


STRETFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 





GREENS 


oS? ~?PONGE MIXTURE 


be aeeiia sf 
Prepared by * ———— 
|} H.U.CREEN & C°L® BRIGHTON 


Marnulacturers 


FOR MAKING 
SPONGE ROLLS 
SANDWICHES 
CASTLE PUDDINGS 
TRIFLE CE! NOE SE 


Write for free 





Creen's Chocolate Mould, Creen’s Custard 
Jellies, Soup Squares, Fairy Tea Cakes Etc Etc 
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different ? 
woman, 


England—she’s a human lovely 
quiet and _ broad-bosomed, busy 
about her home and only sometimes, in the 
spring and autumn, little to 
her mystic summet 
She’s 
anxious about many things—how she shall 
keep us warm and fed—a little stupid- 
seeming, with wells of all sorts of kindly 
wisdom. 


she stops a 
In the 


and winter she pretends to forget. 


dream dreams. 


“And Italy, the saint, the austere spirit, 
God, preparing herself for God, 
with unspeakable visions of Him. Where 1] 
lived”—she made a sudden passionate ges- 
ture of delight—“we looked over the Cam- 
were three hills close to 


close to 


pagna, and there 


one anothet 
far 
as they could get. 

“But 
and 


with towns perched on their 


crest, as from the world and comfort 


we build our towns in the valleys 


sheltered places, We like our trains 
to be punctual and to do things in decent 
order. We pretend to be a practical and 
We're of In 


reasonable people. our soil. 


[taly what do trains matter—or when they 
come and go?” She laughed, shaking her- 
self free. ‘‘ So you’ll come back, Howard, 
because you’re part of all this. You'll 


always hate waiting for your train and you’l] 
always be a littl 
And y« 

Robert sat up sharply, frowning at her, 
white, almost accusing. 


e ashamed of your dreams. 
uw’ll never be real anywhere else.”’ 


‘When did you live in Italy, Francey?” 
‘Last —all 
“You -you chucked 
everything—just to play 


yeal last year.” 


mean vour work— 
round?” 

Howard yawned. prodigiously. 

“You don’t 


view, Stonehouse. 


get oul 


Francey’s point of 


You don’t understand 


“Just to play round,” she echoed to he 


self. Then she laughed and unclasped her 
hands from about her knees and stood up 
effortlessly, stretching out her arms like a 


sleepy child. “And now I’m going to gather 
sticks for a fire and primroses to take home. 
Coming, Robert?” 

“No,” he muttered. 

So she went alune. The rest, heavy with 
food nibbled jadedly at the 
remnants of the feast, exchanging broken, 


and sunshine, 


drowsy comments But Robert knelt and 
watched Francey run down the hillside, 
faster and faster, like a brown shadow 


There Was a thick belt of beech trees at the 


bottom and she ran into them and was lost 


tO sight 


He stiffly. He did 


rose 


the 


> 


want 


at 
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others to see—he did not want to know him- 
self—that he was following her. He strolled 
indolently about the crest of the hill, whist- 
ling to the breeze, his eyes hunting 
beneath like the eyes of a young 
heel. 


the wood 
setter at 
But when at last he was out of sight 
he slipped his leash and was off, running 
recklessly, headlong. The hill rose up be- 
hind him and sent him down its hillocky 
slopes as though before the horns of an 
avalanche. The wind blew the scent of 
trees and flowers and young grass against 
his burning face 

The wood had swallowed her. He drew 
up, panting, in the cool twilight. Beyond 
the faint breathing of the leaves overhead 
and the secret movement of hidden things, 
there was no sound. He walked on quickly. 
At first it was only suspense, childish, 


thrilling. - Then it was more than that. 
His heart began to beat quickly. He tried 
to call her, but the quiet daunted him. The 


wood was a still, green pool into which she 
had dropped and vanished. It an 
enchanted wood. There enchantment 
all about her. They had seemed so near to 
one another—and then in a moment she had 
slipped away from him into a life of 
own where he could not follow. 

He had to find her hold her 
Nothing else mattered—ncither his 
his nor Christine. It was ter- 
rible how little they seemed now—a hand- 
fu 


was 


Was 


her 


fast. 
wor k, 


and 


nor carecr, 


of dust—beside this mounting, impera- 
He had been so invulnerable. 
In wanting nothing but what was in him 


tive desire. 


self he had been able to defy exterior 
events. Now he was stripped of his de- 
fence. He could be hurt. He could be 


made desperately happy or unhappy by 
things which he had thought trivial and 
purposeless—the playthings of 


children. 


interior 


She 


few 


He came upon her suddenly. 
in the long grass, idle, 


knelt 
with a scat 
tered primroses in her lap as though in the 
midst of gathering them she had been over- 
He called her by 


taken by a dream. name, 


anerily, because of what he suffered. He 
stumbled to her and flung himself down 
beside her and held her close to him, ruth- 


and his child’s fear. 
In that sheer physical explosion |] 
7 


with desire 


less 


is whole 


personality blazed up and seemed to melt 
away, flowing into new form. He had 
dashed down the hill, a crude, exultant 
boy, into the whole storm and mystery of 
manhood And for all his fierceness his 
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heart was small within him, afraid of her 
and of itself and its own hunger. 

At last he let her go. He tore himself 
free from her and dropped face down in 
the grass, trembling with grief and shame. 
He heard her say, “Robert—dear Robert,” 
very quietly, and her hand touched him, 
yassing like a breath of cool wind over his 
hair and neck. He kissed it humbly, press- 
ing it to his wet, hot cheek. 

“T was frightened, Francey—and jealous 
—of everything—of the things you love that 
I don’t even know of—of the places you've 
been to—of your friends—your money— 
your work. I thought you’d run away to 
Italy—or somewhere else where I couldn't 
follow—that I’d lost you.” 

He saw her face and how deeply stirred 
she was. She had caught fire from him, 
but that very glow lit up something in her 
which was not new, but which now stood 
out full armed—a clear-eyed austerity. 

“T felt, too, as though I were running 
away—to the ends of the world—but not 
from you, Robert. I wanted you to come 
too. I asked you. You're not frightened 
now, are you? 

“Not so much.” 

“Let’s be quiet—quite quiet, Robert. 
We've got to talk this out, haven't we? 
I’ve got to understand. Sit here and help 
me tie these together. They're for Chris- 
tine. It'll make it easier for us. You 
didn’t mean this to happen. It was the sun 
and wind—it goes to one’s head like being 
let out of prison after years and years. 
You mustn’t make a mistake. You would 
never forgive yourself or me. I'd under- 
stand if you said, ‘It was just to-day and 
being happy.’ But I won't play at our being 
in love with one another, Robert.” 

“Tt isn’t a mistake. I’m not playing. I 
don’t pretend I meant to let you know. 1 
vas frightened. I wanted to hold fast to 
vou. But I’ve been sure ever since that 
night at Brown’s.” 

“And yet you wanted to avoid me.” 

He nodded. He knelt beside her, very 
white and earnest, with his hands clenched 
on his thighs. 

“That was because I knew. I didn’t think 
about it. But I knew all right. And I was 
afraid it would upset everything to care.” 

“Doesn't it?” 

“Not caring for you. Of course—I know 
all about life. I'm young and I’ve never 


looked at a girl. I’ve always realized that 


it would be natural to fall in lov e—perhaps 
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worse than most men—and that if it was 
with a girl like Cosgrave’s it would be sheet 
damnation. I’d have to fight it down. But 
loving you is different. It'll make me 
stronger. I'll work harder and better be 
cause I love you. I'll do bigger things be 
cause of you.” 

Her head was bowed over her primroses, 
The sunlight falling between the trees on 
her wild brown hair kindled a smouldering 
colour in its disorder. He watched her, fas- 
cinated and abashed by the knowledge that 
she was smiling to herself. And suddeniy, 
roughly, like an ashamed boy, he took a 
grey and bloodstained rag from his innet 
pocket and tossed it into her lap. 

“Do you remember that?” 

She picked it up gingerly, amusedly. 

“Ts it a handkerchief, Robert?” 

“Don’t you remember it?” he repeated 
with triumph as though in some way he had 
beaten her. 

For a moment she was silent. And when 
she looked at him her eyes were no 
smiling. 

“You kept it like that?’ 

“T wouldn't even wash it. 
got dirtier and dirtier.” 

“Tt must be horribly germy, Robert. 
We'll wash it together. 


longer 


’ 


I hid it. It’s 


As members of the 
medical profession we couldn’t have it on 
our conscience.” 

They laughed then, freely 
depth of their happiness. 


» out of the 
She laid her hand 
in his and he bent his head to kiss it. 

“You do trust me, Francey?” 

“Trust you?” 

“You don't think it’s weak of me to love 
you? You know I'll pass my finals, don’t 
you—that I'll be all right? People might 
think I hadn't the right to love you till I 
was sure. But then | am sure—dead sure.” 

“I’m sure too.” Her voice sounded brood 
ing, a little husky. She took his hand and 
laid it on her lap, spreading out the fingers 
as though to examine each one in turn 
“It's a clever, beautiful hand, Robert—much 
the most beautiful part of you. It will do 
clever, wonderful things. What will yov 
do?” 

As though, he thought, his hands were 
something apart and she were inquiring 
deeper into what was vitally him.) 

He told her. It reassured him to go back 
to his foundations and to find them still 
standing. He lost his tongue-tied clumsi 
ness and spoke rapidly, clearly, with brief, 


strong gestures. His haggard youth gave 
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“To make cakes 
and puddings 
more easily — 

















more cheaply, and better, 
use BIRD’S Egg Substitute.” 


Every tin of Bird’s Egg Substitute is a tin with a purpose, 
Bird’s send it out to make the housewife’s task lighter ; to make 
home-made cakes, puddings, buns, etc., less expensive, more 
enticing, of finer flavor, and wholesome. 


Bird's 
og Substitu te | 


‘“‘One spoonful—one cake!” | 
a 


is a fine golden powder which raises, flavors and imparts 
lightness. It also gives that rich, appetising appearance 
which is the sure sign of good baking. 


Use Bird's Ega Substitute in place of Eags. Itis quicker, less expensive 
F.S.134 and always reliable. No baking powder or self-raising flour required. 








| SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
| LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


40 Years’ Highest Reputation. hy 








Wanted, a Nest-egg, value £5 


AM trying that all the poor Ladies in the 
Special Fund should have put to their account 
a nest-egg—or two—unknown to themselves; so 
that, if they are ill or in extra difficulties, there 


NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL will be money for their use. 


Please send us one nest-egg if possible, or half an 

AT PRE-W AR PRICES | egg—f2 100. Unlike ordinary eggs it will not hurt 
1/-, 2/-, 3/6 per bottle. | it to break it in two. 

SWEET AS CREAM CHILDREN LIKE IT. 


It will be a great relief to my mind to know each 
Of all Chemists and Stores throughout the World. 


Lady has money in her account for an emergency, 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, MALVERN. 


London Depot: 9 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
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HIGH-GRADE 


‘SECOND- HAND | 
FURNITURE 


| CASH or DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


“HOSE who contemplate furnishing 
a new home, or adding to their 
present one, cannot do better 

| than pay a visit to Jelks & Sons, for here 
| they will find furniture that completely j 
| satisfies that instinct for the “right thing” 
which is the natural heritage of every lover of 
| fine furniture, and at prices that are exception- 
ally low in every case. That it pays to buy 
second-hand furniture made of thoroughly 
seasoned wood, and of the pre-war standard of 
workmanship, in preference to that of present- 
day manufacture, is a matter of common 

knowledge and needs no further emphasis. 


| 
£100,000 | 
| WORTH TOSELECT FROM | 








stock contained in our 


| hus I r at cc tr an area exceeding 
250,0 quare teet, is so arranged that a leisurely 
inspection is both convenient an <2] Provedic ny You 
will not be importuned to buy, 

| ° 

| Monthy Bargain List sent Post Free. 


Prompt Attention to Country Orders, 
| Business Hours: 9 08; 


Thursdays, ciose at 
| 1; Saturdays, 


9 p.m. 
AND 


W. JELKS sons 


| 263-275 HOLLOWAY RD., 
LONDON, N.7. 
North 2598 and 2599, 


Zram, or Piccadiiiy Tube to the door, 


Telephone: 


Bus, 











‘For Strenuous 
|'Workers 


HOVIS supplies building 


material which nourishes 
both brain and body. 


HoMIS 
| 
i 


is far superior to ordinary 
| brown or white bread—it 
|is enriched with large 

quantities of added wheat 
| germ. 


That is what makes HOVIS a 
complete and perfectly 


balanced food. 





| Your Baker 
Bakes it. 


























place to a forcible, aggressive maturity. He 
was like an architect who had planned for 
every inch and stone of his masterpiece. 
Next year he would take his finals. He 
would take posts as locum-tenens whenever 
he could and keep his hospital connexions 
warm. In five years he would save enough 
to specialize—the throat gave wide oppor- 
tunities fo There were men 
already interested in him who would send 
him work. In ten years Harley Street—it 


resear< h. 


not before. 
In the midst « 
broke off to ask: 


f it all he faltered and 


“Why do you love me, Francey?” 

And then, impulsively, she flung her arm 
about him and drew him close to her. His 
head was on her breast, and for one un- 
certain moment she was not Francey Wilmot 
at all, but the warm, living spirit of the 
sunlight, of the quiet trees and the grass in 
which they lay—of all the things of which 
he was afraid. 

“Because you're such an odd, sad little 
boy.” 


3 
\fter tea it began to rain, not dismally, 
but in a gentle way, as people cry who have 
been too happy. 
‘In this jolly old country fine weather 
means bad weather,’ Connie Edwards com- 
mented cynically. 


pressed, 


She had reason to be de- 
The impossible poppies dripped 
tears of blood over the brim of the cart- 
wheel hat. But apart from that misfortune 
he had never got over her original mood of 
puzzled dissatistaction, and she and Cos 
grave walked droopingly down the narrow 
lane arm in arm and almost wordless. 

So much of winter days was left that 
it was dark when they reached the foot of 
the hill—-the eerie, luminous darkness of the 
country when there is a moon riding some- 
where behind the clouds. Robert could see 
Christine and Francey just ahead of him. 
Christine had taken Francey’s arm, and thev 
talked together in undertones like people 
who have secret things to say to one another. 
How small Christine was! She seemed to 
handful of a 
woman, as though the sun had withered her. 
She walked timidly with howed head, feel- 
ing her way. Her voice lifted for a moment 
into the old clearness. 


have shrunk into a mere 


“His father was a wonderful man 
derful, good man. 


a won- 


Unhappy. 


Very untor- 
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tunate. Not meant for this world. His 
mother was my dear friend. If they had 
lived—those two—I did what I could—I 
think they will be satisfied—it makes me 
happy 

She murmured wearily. And Francey 
bent her head to listen. Robert loved her 
for the tenderness of that gesture. Yet it 
was bitter, too, that they should talk of his 
father. 





He wanted to go up to them and 
tell the truth brutally to Christine’s face. 
He would have liked to have told them the 
one dream which he carried over from his 
sleep. 3ut it would have been useless. 
Christine would only smile with a cruel, 
loving wisdom. 

“You don’t understand. You were only a 
child. Your father was so unhappy 

The myth had become an invulnerable 
reality and had grown golden in the twilight 





of her coming blindness. James Stonehouse 
had been a good man, a faithful friend and 
broken-hearted husband. If those two had 
lived everything would have been different. 
She threw her hallowed picture of them on 
to the screen of the dripping dusk so that 
they seemed to live. Robert saw them too. 
That was his mother walking at Christine’s 
side, and then his father—— In a sort of 
shattering vision Robert saw him, a man o7 
promise, black-browed with the riddle of his 
failure, a man of many hungers, seduced by 
rootless passions, lured to miserable ship- 
wreck because he could not keep to any 
course, because he could not give up worth- 
lessness for worth. 

Himself—— 

He staggered before the brief hallucina- 
tion. The moisture broke out on his white 
face. It wasn’t enough to hate his father. 
He had to be fo 


was always there, waiting to pounce out. 


ight down day by day. He 


He lay on his face, pretending to be 

It was gone. He shook himself free as 
from the touch of an evil, insinuating hand 
out of the dark. This love was his strength. 
If Francey was like his mother then she 
was also good. It was these rag and bob- 
tail friends that poisoned everything. They 
would have to be shaken off. Francey was 
a child, fond of gaiety and pleasure, with 
no one to guide her. She didn’t under- 
stand. 

Howard and Gertie Sumners were walk- 
ing behind him now with the luncheon 
basket between them, talking earnestly in 
muffled whispers that were too intimate, 
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and behind them again came the Gang itself, 
laughing, jostling one another, exchanging 
facetiousness in their medico-Chelsea jargon. 

His father would have liked them. 
Connie Edwards, no doubt, would have been 
yne of those dazzling, noisy phenomena that 
burst periodically on the Stonehouse horizon. 

Supposing he should come to like them 
too—to tolerate their ways, their loose liv- 
ing, loose thinking? 

He remembered how that very afternoon 
he had tried to be one of them and sickened 
before himself. 

Francey called to him through the dark- 
ness, 

“ Miss Forsyth’s so tired, Robert. Couldn't 
you carry her?” 

And he took Christine in his arms whilst 
she laughed and protested feebly. It was 
awful to feel how little she was. Her head 
rested against his shoulder. 

“It’s a longer road than | thought. You’re 
very strong, Robert. 


Your father was strong 
too.” 


Se 
It had been a successful day. And yet, 
as they sat packed close together in the dim 
third-class carriage, they were like captives 
who had escaped and were being taken back 
into captivity. 

The wet, gleaming platform slid away 
from them. There was a faint red light in 
the west where the sunset had been drowned. 
Christine turned her face towards it. She 


was like a little old child. Her little feet 
in the shabby worn-down 
touched the floor. 
askew—forgotten. 


shoes scarcely 


Her drooping hat was 


“Tt has been a wonderful day. But | 
mustn't come again. I'm too old. 
to fall in love with life when one is old. 

Robert leant across to’ her. He ached 
with his love and pity. 

“Tired, Christine ?” 


“ A little. But it has been worth wl 


She leant against Francey, nodding and 
smiling to reassure him. And presently she 
was asleep. He saw how Francey shifted 


her arm so that it encircled the bowed figure, 
and every ugly thing that had dogged him 
in that lonely, haunted walk vanished | 
fore the kind steadfastness of her eyes. 

It was as though she had said aloud: 

“We'll take care of her together. We 
won’t let her die before we've mad 
veryv happy.” 

Then he took out a note-book and n 
shaky sketch of a pompous, drunken-| 


house with a huge door en which were 


! 
did inscriptions : 


brass plates ide by side, bearing the 


‘“ FRANCES STONEHOUSE, M.D 
* ROBERT STONEHOUSE, F.R.C.S. 
** Hours: 10—1.’ 


He showed it her and they smiled at 


another, and there was no one else in the 
carriage but themselves and th 


(To be continued) 


A New Year’s Gift 


A gift any boy or girl will appreciate is the Jubilee Volume of 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


It contains a feast of school and adventure stories, 


hundreds of beautiful illustrations—a large number of them in colours 
—Clubs, Competitions, Nature Articles, etc. 


Ask any bookseller to show you the Winter Volume of LITTLE FOLKS 
























Boys—start the New 
Year well and get the 
January issue of 


CHUMS 


THE FINEST MONTHLY FOR BOYS 


GIVEN FREE wnsnsmu 
A GRAND COLOUR PLATE, 


** Flags of the New Nations of Europe.”’ 








A fine New Year number containing a 
galaxy of good things, a treat not to be 
missed at any price. A Great New 
Serial by Ernest H. Robinson com-_ . 
mences in this issue—an absorbing tale of : REGULAR 
incident and adventure and long-sustained : _ MONTHLY 
thrills, entitled “Gold of Mystery.” {| F®ATURES inclade 
There are also long instalments of three : COMPETITIONS 
splendid serials by S. Walkey, Major: 

















- HELP CLUB 
Charles Gilson and Alfred Judd. : ——__— 
For the Soccer Enthusiast. : STAMPS 
“Jock” the great wing forward, is es : HOBBIES 
buting valuable instructive articles: 
Rutherford telling how to improve your game. SPORTS 
Several other famous players have pe articles 


ior this big number. ete. os etc. 


A LONG LIST OF COMPLETE STORIES ~~” 
—rollicking school yarns, and tales of stirring and 
sometimes amusing adventure on land and sea—is 
headed by such old friends as D. H. Parry, 
Frank H. Shaw, John S. Margerison, F. 
Gordon Cooke, etc. g 


Stories and articles to 

suit every boy are to 

be found between the 

bright, attractive 

covers of CHUMS— net 
The paper for Boys. 
























To be sure of getting Chums regularly tell 
your Newsagent to keepa copy tor you. 
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A list of practical books 
that will help the Handy- 
—man to Save Money— 


CASSELL’S. a —e 
—'*WORK’’— 1/6 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 








a 





Basket Making 


Beehives and Beekeepers’ 
Appliances 


Bent Iron Work 
Bookbinding 


Boot Making and Mending | 


Building Model Boats 
Camera Making 


Clay Modelling and Plaster 
Casting 


Clock Cleaning and Re- 
pairing 


Conjuring Apparatus 


Cycle Repairing and Ad- 
justing 


Domestic Jobbing 


Dynamo and 
Motor Building 


Dynamo and Motor Erec- 
tion and Management 


Electric Bells and Tele- 
phones 


Electric Clocks 

Electric Lighting 

Electric Primary Batteries 
Electro-Plating 


Electric 


Fishing Rods and Tackle, 
Making and Mending 


Furniture Repairing 


Gilding, Silvering and 
Bronzing 


Glass Writing, Embossing 
and Fascia Work 


Gramophones and Phono- 
graphs 

Handyman’s 1,000 Prac- 
tical Receipts, The 


House Painting and Dec- 
orating 


Household Repairs 


Incubators and Chicken | 


Rearers 

Induction Coils 

Knotting and _ Splicing 
Ropes and Cordage 


Magneto Repair and Ad- 
justment 


Minlature Electric Light 
Model Aeroplanes 


Motor Cycles and Side- 
Cars: Construction, 
Management and Over- 
hauling 

Mounting 
Pictures 

Oxy-Acetylene Welding 

Patents, Designs and 
Trade Marks 


Photography Simplified 


and Framing 


Pianos 


Poultry Houses and Appli- 
ances 


Pumps and 
Rams 


Rustic Carpentry 
Sewing Machines 


Small Dynamos anid How 
to Make them (including 
Electric Motors) 


Small Electric Apparatus 


Hydraulic 


Small Lathes: Making 
and Using 

Small Workshop Appll- 
ances 

Soldering, Brazing and 
Welding 

Tailoring 

Taxidermy 


Ticket-Writing and Sign- 
Painting 

Tinplate Work 

Toy Making 

Watch Cleaning and Re- 
pairing 

Wireless Telegraphy 

Wood Finishing 

Workshop Arithmetic 


Workshop Hints for Metal 
Workers 





Write to Cassel] & ¢ 


Techni 
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THE LATEST FICTION 


7, Read what the Critics say 


ay 7 





BARONESS ORCZY | 
Castles i in s6e Kir 





ETHEL M. DELL 
Bes Obstacle Race 








SHEILA KAYE-SMITH | 
Joanna Godden 


| 

The Press unanimously declares this to be the : 

author's greatest work. The Lvening Standard: | 

‘‘Joanna... is a masterpiece”; the G/ 2 | 

Herald: ‘* The book is a masterpiece of strong 
, 37 


mple and sincere writing he Daily Sk : 
“this masterly character study"; the 7S) 
E —_— Bs... magnificent study of comple 
womanhood”; the Sta r: ‘a book 
isiastic praise.” 8s. 6d. zet 





for entht 


MAY SINCLAIR R 
Mr. Waddington of Wyck || 











i ' | 
| oe ‘ ) — This very human story of Mr. Waddington re- | | 
F pial . . sistible an id del ightful self-dece te on wi captiv ite 
ae y all wh I os yary Supplemen 
tale if t ve ann ie 
tive ¢ acles a i j petal! sear 
i ; "55 t andr “ y— | 
|| : . y ne oth cc wuld be better.” —Sund i] 
‘ 1 y 7s. © ? ? ae { 


At Cupid’ s Cet 


This, May Christie's lat n ells the roman 

ic story of what befell Mat y rien Ww, Sect etary to 

Carrington Bellairs, who prop s to her—and is 

refused. The pilot is well four = and the style 

ri a There is about this tale a strength and 

v ss tl at St the interest and delight 
the reader 1 *g ng to 


- } . 
Ss. Od, net 


MAY CHRISTIE 


Joove's Gamble 

The People's Friend des« bribes th isas a \singu- 
larly engaging tale of pre -day life.” There 
is a bree iarm a it tha it a 
apprec ~ at arkling love story, 1 of smar 
bright, up-to rey The plot stimu lates 
cur sity to kee enness, and keeps the reader alert 
and interested throughout. 








7s. 6d, met 





BERTRAM ATKEY 
Winnie O'Wynn and the Wolves 





+, with her roguerie ‘r subtleties, her { 
wit ry nd her s 1 philosophy of life, is 
t 1 adora rac 
Her expe 
i yw 
K 1 g ry i 

sthe Sta é . 

- \ a ee 


es te 6 te et ee 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
- rings reamed 





Thi arrest read carefully and 
with symy oie: ” says the y Express. Itisa 
bere g story, al od a notable study of a str 

“ r C t 5 

char leé n “ ¢ 

him i do i- 

tion. y | j 





WARWICK ‘DEEPING | 
Ghe louse of Adventure 


. : 
\ 1 ) t i atal 
y in i ot ind y 


a a a Y 


‘ 
7 
- 





gs. 6d. net | — 


SAX ROHMER 
Fire-Gongue 





‘*A good detective yarn,”’ says the 7imes Liter % 
Supplement. The author weaves a story of 

t tuations amid weird envir ts, and 
wit ertainty of \ reniot 
at work LY \ cood 
plot y evo t Ss, an 
Ste 2 d 
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CASSELL’S 
EMPIRE LIBRARY 


Each volume averages 320 pages, and contains 4 
Illustrations by leading artists reproduced in Colour. 
The books are bound in hands« 


SCOUTS OF THE BAGHDAD 
PATROLS. Lt.-Col. F. S. Brereton. 
BROTHERS OF THE BROWN 
OWL. Georges Carpentier. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE TOR- 
TOISE MASK. Major Charles Gilson. 
HUSSARS OF THE WOLF, 
D. H. Parry. And 42 other titles. 


GIRLS _ FAVOURITE 
LIBRARY 


This series includes the best stories by Authors 
whose names are loved and revered by E-nglish-speak- 
ing girls the world over. Each volume averages 
y@0 pages and contains 4 to 8 Illustrations by leading 
Artists. Daintily bound in cloth. 5s. net each 


THE MISTRESS OF PURITY GAP. 
Bessie Marchant. 

AN ADVENTUROUS 
GIRL. Dorothea Moore. And 24 
other titles. 


BOYS’ LIBRARY OF 
ADVENTURE — 


With 4 to 8 Illustrations 
deaat to Glee cad The + Renn 
gilt binding, with design in colours 


320 pages. 
FOR DRAKE 


me cloth. 6s, net each 


SCHOOL- 


z Artists, repro- 
“Tt: andsome cloth 
Average length, 
5a. net each 


AND MERRIE ENG- 
LAND. S. Walkey. 
BLACKHAND’S TREASURE, Capt. 


Frank H. Shaw. And 36 other titles. 


THE “ALL-ABOUT” 
SERIES 


A splendid series of original books, ea y ar ape, 
telling the stories of Railways, Aircraft, Engines, etc 
Average length, 4 pages, ar illustrati 


7s. ‘6d. net poor 
ALL ABOUT AIRCRAFT OF TO- 
DAY. Frederick A. Talbot. 


ALL ABOUT TREASURES OF 
THE EARTH. Frederick A. Talbot. 
ALL ABOUT ENGINES. Edward 
Cressy. 

ALL ABOUT INVENTIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES. Frederjck A. Talbot. 
ALL ABOUT RAILWAYS. F. S. 
Hartnell. 


ooks—+the Ideal 
Gifts for Children 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF 
THE OPEN AIR 


Edited by Eric Wood. 
Profusely illustrated in Colour and Ha 
73. 6d. ‘net 


EVERY BOY HIS 
OWN MECHANIC 


Bernard E. Jones. 


With many explanatory full-page plates and dia- 
grams. 7s. 6d. net 


CASSELL’S Two-Shilling 
AWARDS 


Edward S. Ellis. 


A fine series of adventure stories 
duced. Average phen igth, 16¢ > pages 
with frontispiec 11 titles in al 


“MY BOOK” SERIES 


Handsomely produced with many full-page C 
Plates by famous artists. Average length 


pages. 7s. 6d. net ‘cath 
MY BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL 
LEGENDS. Retold by Christine 
Chaundler and Eric Wood. 

MY BOOK OF STORIES FROM 
THE POETS. Christine Chaundler. 


,» attractively pro- 
cloth gilt binding, 


| i 
urec 


MY BOOK OF BEST STORIES 
FROM HISTORY. Retold by Hazel 
Phillips Hanshew. 

MY BOOK OF §BESI FAIRY 
TALES. Selected by Charles S. 
Bayne. 





NEW PICTURE BOOKS 





Each volume is art ally produced good pape 
illustrated with Pictures in Colour a ~ any in I k 
and-White, and contains stories and poems | 

best authors for children. Charming Picture (¢ 


YOUR VERY OWN BOOK 2z. 64. net 
TWILIGHT TALES 2s. 6d. net 
PICTURES anv STORIES For Y 
2s. 6d. net 
BEST NURSERY RHYMES 
2s. 64. net 
EASY-TO-READ STORIES _ 2z. net 


WEE FOLKS’ BOOK 2s. net 
A BOOK OF HAPPY STORIE = 
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= Foremost in Winter’s Joys 
ARE. in the choice of sweets for children ts as vitally impor- 
tant as care in the choice of the rest of their diet. The 
tempting flavour and real food value of SHARP'S 
SUPER-KREEM TOFFEE has raised it to first place in 
popular favour as the ideal choice In contectionery. Take no 
risks buy the sweet you know is good—good for the taste, 
good for the health every ‘day buy Super-Kreem—the sweet 
with millions of frends. 


1) 1 Suld lose by wetght, ov in 4-1. decurated 
** tins / ! , 1/6, and 2/9 tins 


per 4 Ib. : 














Sold Everywhere 





